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PREFACE. 


Tne first edition of this Grammar having been for some time exhausted, 
T have come, not without reluctance, to the preparation of a second. Since 
the publication of the first, the science of Greek Grammar has been greatly 
enlarged ; and whoever will keep pace with it, has no small labour to per- 
form, in case he means to lay the result of his labours before the public. 

My engagements and my feeble state of health, for a while, forbade an 
attempt to make any considerable alterations in the present publication. 
But when I had once commenced the work of preparing it anew for the 
press, I found much more to do than I had anticipated. The recent publi- 
cation of Essays on all the leading parts of Greek Grammar, by distin- 
guished philologists in Germany, has rendered much reading and study 
necessary, in order even to know what has been accomplished for the im- 
provement of this science. The mention of a few of these may aid the 
reader, in forming some proper judgment of the zeal with which this object 
is pursued abroad. Among the most distinguished Essays may be named 
Kriiger’s Grammatical Investigations ; F. Franke, On the negative Particles 
of the Greek; Richter’s Specimens of Greek Anacolutha ; Reimnitz’s System 
of Greek Declensions; Max Schmidt, On Greek and Latin Pronouns ; 
Gotting’s Doctrine of Greek Accents ; Spitzner’s Guide to Greek Prosody ; 
Liscovius’ Pronunciation of the Greek ; Landvoight’s Essay on the forms of 
Tenses and Persons in the Greek Verb; Merleker’s Greek Accentuation ; 
Eichhoff, On the Inf. Mode ; Hartung, On the Greek Particles; the same, 
On the Formation of Cases ; and, above all,the masterly Greek Grammar of 
G. Kiihner, in two large octavo volumes, containing, in a condensed and 
scientific form, the results of all these Essays and many more of a similar 
nature. Buttmann and Hermann laid the foundation for recent improve- 
ments; Kiihner has shown to what an extent they have been carried. The 
science of grammar has been simplified, and principle is now substituted 
in a multitude of cases, for what had before been little better than a chaotic 
mass of facts. It would seem that not much further room is left for any 
important improvements ; yet the history of the past may well admonish us, 
not to exclude the hope of still further accessions to grammatical science. 

In this state of things, nothing remained for me but to apply myself in 
earnest to the study of these new developments, or else to remain behind 
the progress of the times in which we live. The reader will not wonder, 
therefore, that a great portion of the following work has been written en- 
tirely anew. It would ill become one to whom the public has shown so 
much indulgence, to requite this with neglect as to any improvements which 
the present time demands. I have not scrupled, therefore, to alter and 
write anew, just as often as I have thought my book might be improved. 


IV PREFACE. 


' Since the first edition was published, the great work of Winer on the 
New Testament Idiom has appeared in our own language, translated by 
Messrs. J. H. Agnew and O. G. Ebbeke. It is cheering to the cause of 
sacred literature in this country, that this important work is thus made ac- 
cessible to those who cannot read the German language. But still I have 
not thought that the present work is superseded by this Critical Commen- 
tary of Winer; for so it may be justly named. Winer every where pre- 
supposes a thorough knowledge of Greek Grammar on the part of his read- 
ers, and of this as it is taught in his own country; a thing whieh cannot 
be taken for granted here. In fact, so far is this from being true, that 
scarcely any two colleges are agreed as to the Greek Grammar which they 
use; and few indeed have adopted any of the German Grammars. In 
such a state of things, I have thought that the proper path to usefulness in 
our country, so far as this subject is concerned, was opened only in the di- 
rection that I have chosen, viz. by making a Grammar which in itself would 
serve to introduce any student to a knowledge of the xowv7 dadextog of the 
‘Greek, with appropriate notices of departures from this by the writers of 
the New Testament. 

Whoever will compare the present with the former edition of this work, 
will find the changes to be more numerous than could be well recounted. 
I would hope that they are for the better ; but of this others must judge. 

A meagre skeleton of New Testament Grammar would not correspond 
with my views of utility, although I am aware that there is a class of read- 
ers who desire such a work. But the demands of sacred philology cannot 
be answered in this way, whoever may attempt so to satisfy them. Begin- 
ners and hasty readers may complain, perhaps, of the copiousness of the 
present work ; but those who are seriously bent upon the acquisition of a 
more enlarged knowledge of the New Testament idiom, will be the last to 
complain of its copiousness. Winer has occupied much more room with 
Syntax alone, than I have taken up with the whole compass of grammar. 
I do not complain of this in him; but I may repel criticism in respect to this 
subject which is not well grounded, by appeal to distinguished examples of 
much greater copiousness than my own. 

Of the importance of a New Testament Grammar for the purposes of sa- 
cred criticism, it does not seem necessary to say any thing, at the present 
time. It is an encouraging circumstance, that our country is beginning to 
appreciate this subject in some degree as it deserves to be appreciated. 

The present edition is furnished with some important apparatus for the 
convenience of the student, which was wanting in the first. I refer to the 
copious English and Greek Indexes at the close of the book, which will en- 
able the reader very readily to find whatever he wishes, which is contained 
an the work. 


M. STUART. 


Theol. Seminary, Andover, 
June, 1841. 


INTRODUCTION. 


$1. Definitions. 


(1) Lanevace consists of the external signs of ideas and feel- 
ings. It may be spoken or written. In the first case, it con- 
sists of articulate sounds uttered by the human voice; in the 
second, of conventional signs called letters and words, which 
are representatives of articulate sounds. 

(2) Grammar is that science which teaches the manner of 
forming and declining words, and also the manner in which they 
are joined together in order to construct sentences or parts of 
sentences. It may be divided, therefore, into two parts, viz. 
Jormal, i. e. that which respects forms of words, and syntactic, 
i. e. that which respects the manner of arranging words together 
in order to express our ideas. | 

(3) Every language is exposed to changes, and actually suffers 
more or less of them, through all the periods of time in which it 
is spoken. Any noticeable departure from what has once been 
a general custom, or the most approved usage, of speaking or 
writing a language, is called a dialect (dvadexroc). Among a 
nation widely extended, or consisting of various smaller tribes, 
dialects nearly always exist. In such a case, the differences in 
the forms of words, or in their syntax, are the things taken 
into the account in order to make out the notion of what is 
strictly called dialect ; which word is, and always must be, used 
in a comparative sense, when it is properly used. Departure, in 
more or less particulars, from some supposed standard or pre- 
dominant usage among the more cultivated part of a nation, is 
that which general custom names dialect. 


§ 2. Of the dialects of Greece. 


(1) The most ancient Greek language, if it were universal, 
could not properly be named dialect. In comparison, however, 
with most of the Greek which has come down to us, it may be 
so called. The most ancient Greek is, with good reason, sup- 
posed to be for substance exhibited to us, in the poetry of Ho- 
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mer and Hesiod; who, as we may with much probability be- 
lieve, wrote the dialect which they spoke in common with the 
people around them. This ancient dialect, (called also the epic 
dialect because it is exhibited in the poems of Homer and He- 
siod), appears to have been the common mother of all the later 
dialects of Greece; and probably it differs from the spoken lan- 
guage, only as the language of elevated poetry commonly differs 
from that which is spoken by the mass of the people. New 
words, new forms of old words, and new modes of expression, 
are almost of course exhibited in the higher kinds of poetry. 


Norte. The supposition that Homer was acquainted with all the later 
and different dialects of Greece, and designedly introduced them into his 
poem, seems very improbable. Much more probable is it, that the lan- 
guage which he employed was the common mother of all the dialects. 
In this way we may easily and naturally account for all of his alleged dia- 
lectic peculiarities. 

(2) The Hellenians or Greeks, who immigrated through Thrace 
into Hellas (so called), consisted of several tribes, of which the 
two principal ones were Dorians and Ionians. The original 
seat of the Dorians in Greece, was the Peloponnesus; of the 
Ionians, Attica. From these sprung the Doric and Ionic dia- 
lects, which constituted the two principal dialects of Greece, 
from the time that the Greek nation came to be much known 
in authentic history. | 

(3) Tbe Doric piaLect, which was the most extensively spo- 
ken, prevailed in Hellas proper, viz. in Sparta, Argos, and Mes- 
senia; also in Crete, Sicily, Magna Graecia or Lower Italy, and 
in the Dorian colomes of Asia Minor. In the course of time, it 
became the appropriate dialect of lyric and bucolic poetry. It 
is exhibited in the fragments of Epicharmus and Sophron, and in 
the works of Pindar, Alcaeus, Sappho, Corinna, Theocritus, 
Bion, and Moschus. The lyric parts of the Attic tragedy, 1. e. 
the chorus, also exhibit it. The peculiar characteristics of this 
dialect are, a certain harshness or roughness in the construction 
of words, and a kind of indistinctness of sound occasioned by 
the frequent use of the close vowel .4; which the Greeks called 
MAATELAOMOS. 


Nore. Branches or subdivisions of this dialect were the Laconic, Boeo- 
tian, Thessalian, and Sicilian dialects; no specimens of which are pre- 
served, excepting a few fragments. The Aeolic was also a branch or va- 
riety of the Doric. It became at length a cultivated language, and was 
spoken in Middle Greece, with the exception of Attica, Megaris, and Do- 
ris. Sappho and Alcaeus afford specimens of this species of the Doric. 


(4) The Ionic piatecr was spoken originally in Attica. Nu- 
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merous colonies emigrated, however, from this country to Asia 
Minor, which gradually became the principal, and at last the 
only seat of the dialect, if we include the islands which lie along 
its coasts-in the Aegean sea. This dialect is characterized by 
softness of sound, and the resolution of the harsher sounds by 
the insertion of letters that mitigated them. The works of He- 
rodotus, Hippocrates, and Anacreon, are composed in the Ionic. 


_ Note. This dialect approaches nearer to the epic or old Greek than 
any other; so that the epic is sometimes called the old Tonic, and the 
proper Ionic the new Ionic. 


(5) The Attic dialect was formed out of the Ionian, by the 
remnant of the Ionian people which remained in Attica, after its 
colonies were sent out to Asia Minor. It holds a middle course 
between the harshness of the Doric, and the softness of the Ionic 
dialect. The political importance of Attica, the high culture of 
its citizens, and the great number of excellent writers which it. 
produced, caused this dialect to become far more renowned and 
more an object of study than any of the others. The works of 
Thucydides, Xenophon, Plato, Demosthenes, Lysias, Isocrates, 
Aeschines, etc., and also of Aeschylus, Euripides, Sophocles, 
Aristophanes, and others, being in the Attic, have immortalized 
the dialect in which they were written. 

(6) After the freedom of Greece was destroyed by Philip, 
the Attic language began to be adopted by degrees among all its 
different tribes, now united together under Alexander and his 
successors. Yet every tribe that had once been distinct, in 
adopting it, would naturally give to ita great many turns and 
modifications ; and these of course would constitute departures 
from its original form. It. was this general dialect, as spoken 
and modified by Greece at large and particularly by those who 
were not natives of Attica, that came at last to be called the 
common or Hellenic dialect. Of course the basis of the xoev7 
dtakextog is Attic; but still, the Attic as contained in the xouwy 
is modified, in some respects, both as to form and syntax. Thus 
modified it is the usual standard of our grammars and lexicons ; 
and departures from this are particularly specified by the names 
of particular dialects. 


Nore. Writers of this kind of Greek, i. e. of the xov%, are Aristotle, 
Theophrastus, Pausanias, Apollodorus, Polybius, Diodorus, Plutarch, Stra- 
bo, Dionysius Halicarnassensis, Lucian, Aelian, Arrian, ete. 

(7) In Macedonia the Attic dialect received many and peculiar. 
modifications. Moreover, the successors of Alexander in Egypt 
cultivated literature with greater ardour than any other of the Gre- 
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cian princes. Hence Alexandria became the place where this pe- 
culiar dialect, (sometimes called Macedonian and sometimes Al- 
exandrine), particularly developed itself. A great number of the 
later Greek works proceeded from this source, and they exhibit 
the dialect in question. 

(8) The Jews, who left Palestine and settled at Alexandria du- 
ring the reign of the Ptolemies, learned this dialect ; and when the 
O. Test. was translated by them into Greek, for the use of their 
synagogues, this version exhibited a specimen of the Alexandrine 
Greek, modified of course by the Hebrew. For substance this 
same dialect, thus modified, appears in the N. Test., and in the 
early Christian fathers; yet not without many variations. Rost 
(the grammarian) calls this ecclesiastical Greek; it has usually 
been called the Hellenistic language ; but it might more appro- 
priately and significantly be called Hebrew-Greek ; which appel- 
lation would designate both the cause and manner of its modifi- 
cations. 


§ 3. Character of the N. Test. Greek. 


(1) Soon after the commencement of the 17th century, a con- 
test began among the learned in Europe respecting the character 
of the N. Test. diction. One class of writers claimed for it all the 
purity and elegance of the old Greek ; while others not only ac- 
knowledged a Hebrew colouring in it, but strove to show that it 
every where abounded in this. About the end of the 17th cen- 
tury this last party became the predominant one ; but the contest 
did not entirely cease until about the middle of the 18th century, 
when the Hebraists became almost universally triumphant. 
The Purists (as the former party were called) have now become 
wholly extinct, at least among all well informed linguists and 
critics; but a new party (if it may be so named) has arisen, who 
have chosen a kind of middle way between the two older parties, 
avoiding the extremes of both, and occupying a ground which 
seems to be so well established as to afford no apprehension that it 
can be shaken. This third party bids fair speedily to become 


universal. 


Nore. So early as the latter part of the 16th century, Beza (De dono Lnn- 
guae, etc.,on Acts 10: 46) acknowledged the Hebraisms of the N. Test., but 
extolled them as being “of such a nature that in no other idiom could ex- 
pressions be so happily formed; nay, in some cases not even formed at all” 
in an adequate manner. He considered them as “gems with which [the 
apostles] had adorned their writings.” The famous Robert Stephens (Pref. 
to his N. Test. 1576) declared strongly against those, “qui in his scriptis 
[sacris] inculta omnia et horrida esse putant ;” and Hte laboured not only to 
show that the N. Test. contains many of the elegancies of the true Grecian 
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style, but that even its Hebraisms give inimitable strength and energy to its 
diction. Thus far, then, Hebraigm was not denied but vindicated; and it 
was only against allowing an excess of it, and against alleged incorrectnesses 
and barbarisms, that Beza and Stephens contended. . 

Sebastian Pfochen (Diatribe de Ling. Graec. N. Test. puritate, 1629) first 
laboured in earnest, to show that all the expressions employed in the N. Test. 
are found in good classic Greek authors. In 1658, Erasmus Schmidt vindi- 
cated the same ground. But before this, J. Junge, rector at Hamburgh, 
published (in 1637, 1639) his opinion in favour of the purity (not the classic 
elegance) of the N. Test. diction; which opinion was vindicated by Jac. 
Grosse, pastor in the same city, in a series of five essays published in 1640 
and several successive years. The last four of these were directed against 
the attacks of opponents, i. e. of advocates for the Hellenistic diction of the 
N. Test.; viz. against Dan. Wulfer’s Innocentia Hellenist. vindicata (1640), 
and an essay of the like nature by J. Musaeus of Jena (1641—42). 

Independently of this particular contest, D. Heinsius (in 1643) declared 
himself in favour of Hellenism ; as also Thos. Gataker (1648), who avowedly 
wrote in opposition to Pfochen, with much learning, but rather an excessive 
leaning to Hebraism. Joh. Vorstius (1658, 1665) wrote a book on Hebraisms, 
which is still common. On some excesses in this book, Horace Vitringa 
made some brief but pithy remarks. Somewhat earlier than these last 
writings, J. H. Boecler (1641) published remarks, in which he took a kind of 
‘middle way between the two parties; as did J. Olearius (1668), and J. Leus- - 
den about the same time. It was about this time also, that the majerity of 
. critical writers began to acknowledge a Hebrew element in the N. Test. 
diction, which, however, they did not regard as constituting barbarism, but 
only as giving an oriental hue to the diction. M. Solanus, in an able essay 
directed against the tract of Pfochen, vindicated this position. J. H. Mi- 
_ Chaelis (1707), and A. Blackwall (Sacred Classics, 1727), did not venture to 
deny the Hebraisms of the N. Test., but aimed principally to show, that these 
did not detract from the qualities of a good and elegant style; so that, in 
this respect, the N. Test. writers were not inferior to the classical ones. 
The work of the latter abounds with so many excellent remarks, that it is 
worthy of attention from every critical reader even of the present time. 

In 1722, Siegm. Georgi, in his Vindiciae, etc., and in 1733 in his Hiero- 
criticus Sacer, vindicated anew the old opinion of the Purists; but without 
changing the tide of opinion. The same design J. C. Schwarz had in view, 
in his Comm. crit. et philol. in Ling. Graec. (1636); who was followed, in 
1752, by E. Palairet (Observ. philol. crit. in N. Test.), the last, I believe, of all 
the Purists. ca . 7 

Most of the earlier dissertations above named, with some others, were 
published together in a volume by J. Rhenferd, entitled Disserlationum 
philol. theol. de Stylo N. Test. Syntagma, 1702; and the later ones by T. H. 
Van den Honert, in his Syntagma Dissertatt. de Stylo NV. Test. Graeco, 1703. 


2. The Purists in general committed several errors in their ef-- 
forts to establish the Graecism or classic purity of the New Tes- 
tament. (a) They not unfrequently named that Graecism, which 
is the common property of all cultivated languages, and so is 


properly neither Graecism nor Hebraism. 
2 
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E. g. in respect to dupairtss tnx Oixacocvyny, Matt. 5: 6, examples are ad- 
duced from various Greek writers, to show that the verb d:weo is tropically 
employed by them to signify: strong destre. But so the corresponding verb 
in Latin is used; and in most other languages ; and, consequently, such a 
usage is properly neither Graectsm nor Hebraism. The like may be said of 
éo Sis used to signify devouring, consuming, etc.; of yvea for a particular 
generation of men; of yeig as designating power ; and so of many like words. 
When Pfochen converted all such expressions into evidences of the classical 
elegance of the N. Test., he made claims which cannot properly be allowed. 

As a specimen of the excess to which he carried his classical illustrations, 
we may refer to Matt. 10: 27, xnovsats éxi tay Swuatoy. To vindicate this 
he brings from Aesop the following sentence: tgiqos éni tsv0g Swatos Eo- 
two, a kid was standing on a certain house ! 


(b) They did not make sufficient distinction between mere pro- 
saic and poetic diction; nor between those tropes which are occa- 
sionally used and for special purposes, and those which have be- 
come the common property of the language. 


E. g. to prove from the Greek poets, that xo:uaoues sometimes means to 
be dead; that oméguc means offspring ; moore, to rule; Wey Iavatoy, 
to die ; morrguoy nivery, to participate of suffering ; and ninteuy, to fail, to be 
frustrated ; would not be to show that the diction of the N. Test. is the clas- 
sic Greek of prose ; although Georgi, Schwarz, and others have resorted to 
such proof. | 


'(c) They did not make proper allowance for Hebraism, when 
an expression is common indeed to the Hebrew and Greek lan- 
guages, but still the natural probability is, that the N. Test. writers 
chose it from their feelings as Hebrews. | 


E. g. ywoioxery avdga probably came from the Heb. w°N 939. So onle- 
yzve as meaning compassion, tnga dry land in distinction from water, yé8- 
dog shore, ctoua edge of the sword, mazuvecy, to be stupid, xvgroc xvgdo, &t- 
asoxea Fat sic tow xoguor, etc., were all introduced, as we may well suppose, 
from the Hebrew, and they need not be accounted for by any parallels from 
Herodotus, Aelian, Xenophon, etc. 


(d) The same word, if not employed in the same sense, can 
prove nothing to the purpose of the Purists. 


E. g. Pfochen cites 7d: .. . dv qt uelatvy to show that éy is classically 
used in the N. Test. before the Dat. of instrument ; whereas in the passage 
cited it means in, not by. So yografess, to feed men, is illustrated from Plato, 
Rep. IL, where it is used for feeding swine ; and many other things of the 
like nature. 


(e) Similar meanings of words, but yet not fully the same, will 
not constitute good proof of classic purity. 


E. g. evolaxery zeguy maga ta is not properly confirmed by stgioxsiy 
anv sionynv—tyy Sageay, which Georgi brings from Demosthenes; zotr- 
gtoy, lot, destiny, is not confirmed by xgatye aizatos from Aristophanes; 
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nor xintey, to be frustrated, by ov yaued nectizas 0 ts ay sixots from Plato; 
nor ano puxgov Ewe pusyadov, by ovte péya ovte cuixgoy; nor dvo duo by 
sléov miéov, etc. | , 

(f) The Byzantine historians cannot be safely appealed to as 
examples of pure Greek, because the lateness of their productions, 
and the plain fact that their style was affected by the N. Test., 
render them unsafe authorities in such a case. 


E. g. to confirm the classical authority of otyoigery 10 mgdcwnor and év- 
atic Far, as Schwarz has endeavoured to do, by examples out of Nicetas ; 
or of 7 goa dry land by appealing to Cinnam. Hist., as Georgi has done; 
is little to the purpose. 

(g) It should now be added, that many phrases of the N. Test., 
of which the Purists could find no parallel in Greek classic authors, 
are passed over in silence by them, and kept entirely out of view. 
No wonder, therefore, that their opponents, the Hebraists, gained 
a victory in the end which seemed to be complete. All, however, 
that was contended for, and that was supposed to be won by the 
Hebraists, could not afterwards be retained. 


Notre. ‘The best works on the true dialect of the N. Test. are Salmasi- 
us, De Lingua Hellenistica ; Sturtz, De Dialecto Alexandrina (1809); and 
Planck, De vera Natura et Indole Orat. Graec. N. Test., translated and 
printed in the Bib. Repository, Vol. I. pp. 650 seq., Andover, 1831. . Almost 
all the Introductions to the N. Test. contain more or less in relation to this 
subject; but none can be fully confided in, which were written before the 
above mentioned essay of Planck made its appearance. 


(2) Ground-element of the N. Test. Greek. When all Greece 
were united under one dominion, during the time of Alexander 
the Great and his successors, both the written and spoken lan- 
guage underwent some change. The first, taking the Attic for its 
stock, grafted upon it many words that were common and gene- 
ral Greek, and even some provincialisms ; this 1s 9 x07 diadextos. 
The second, i. e. the language of intercourse, taking the same ba- 
sis, adopted and intermixed more or Jess words from all the dif- 
ferent dialects; among which the Macedonian dialect was espe- 
cially the predominant one. It was by the speaking of Greek, that 
the Hebrews in Alexandria and elsewhere became acquainted with 
this language ; and of course the Greek which they wrote, would 
partake of the character of the Greek spoken in the times suc- 
ceeding those of Alexander. 

Note. That the Jews of Alexandria learned Greek by intercourse with 
those who spoke it there, is manifest from the nature of the case, and from 
the fact that the Jews, almost without exception, were averse to the learned 
study of the Greek language. Philo and Josephus are among the excep- 
tions. The style of the latter, when compared with that of the Seventy, 
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in those parts of his works (for example) which relate to the O. Test. his- 
tory, shows that he had cultivated the classical Greek of the times; while 
the Sept. exhibits a kind of Greek quite discrepant from that of Philo or of 
Josephus. Subsequently to the period when the Sept. version was made, 
the Greek style of the Jews was of course affected more or less by it. Hence 
the apocryphal Greek writings of the Jews, and the N. Test., partake more 
or less of the style of the Septuagint. Still, as the Sept. is a translation of 
the Hebrew Scriptures, we might naturally expect it would abound more 
in Hebraisms than the writings last named, which were original produc- 
tions; and such is the fact. The N. Test. writings are more free from pe- 
culiarities as to words or phrases, than the Alexandrine version or Septu- 
agint. 

The ground-element, then, of the N. Test. diction, is the 
later Greek as modified at Alexandria; i.e. the Attic dialect, 
as modified by the intermixture of words used in other dialects, 
especially in the dialect of the Macedonians, and as employed in 
the language of intercourse. In other words, its predominant 
ingredient is the Attic dialect ; while its subordinate constitu- 
ents are principally the Macedonic dialect, mixed with the pecu- 
harities of those to whom Hebrew was vernacular. 


Note 2. The xowvn dtcdexrog, then, i. e. the later Greek as modified by 
the times which succeeded the period of Alexander’s reign, is nearest of 
all the profane Greek writings to the diction of the N. Test. Hence the 
study and comparison of the later Greek authors is peculiarly important 
to the interpreter of the N. Testament. The difference between their 
diction and that of the N. Test., arises principally from two sources; viz. 
first, the Hebrews wrote from their acquaintance with the conversation- 
Greek, which naturally allowed more latitude than the written Greek to 
departures from the Attic style, and more frequently indulged in the use 
of words not classical, in constructions not agreeable to the strict rules of 

syntax, and in assigning to words new meanings; and secondly, every 
Jew, in speaking or writing a foreign language, would necessarily intro- 
duce many of the idioms of his own vernacular language. 

(3) The peculiarities of the N. Test. diction may be classed 
under two heads, viz. lexical and grammatical. 

1. The lexical relates to the choice of words; to new forms 
of them; to the frequency with which they were employed ; to 
the new and: different meanings. assigned, to them; and to the 
coining of words anew. 


(a) Words" were chosen from all the dialects ; 1) The Attic; e. g. va- 
Aos, 0 oxotos (masc.), « aET06, gialn, adjFev, notpva, lees. (2) The Doric ; 
e. g. mato, xLiBavog, 7 Aipos, nota, (3) Ionic; e.g. yoyyvtw, dijac0, m™en- 
NS Badpos, axopnitey, gue (intrans.) (4) Macedonic ; e. g. mageuBody 
camp, dun street. (5) Cyrenaic; e. g. Bovvog hill. (6) Syracusan; e. g. 
sinov (Imper.). 

(b) New forms (mostly prolonged ones) were given to words ; @. g- ave- 
Feua (avaSnua), txnados (nada), éaniwe (éanivys), xavynors (xaizynua), 
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enootacla (andotacis), metaouat (xétopor), BiBdagidioy (BiBAddLor), duvion 


(Opus), potyadic (uorzas), etc. etc. 

Ae) Uncommon or poetic words are used in common style; e. g. avtey- 
Teiy, utTovixtroy, adudntos, Ea Inurs, alextag, Boézer to rrrigate, etc. 

(d) New and different meanings; e. g. nagaxuleiv to beg, madevecy to 
chastise, avaxdivery to recline al table, arcoxgrDijvat to answer, tvdov living 
tree, véxgwotg in a passive sense, Owwrytoy wages, NTWpEc se a etc. etc. 
The N. Test. has many such words. 

(e) Words were formed de novo; e. g. by composition, as asdorgio- 
enigxonos, avF oumagerxos, povdqSalpos, uyaSougy sir, otxodeanotziv, etc, 
Nouns in -ya are frequent; as xatahypa, yévenuo, Bonticue ; so nouns 
with cur, as ouppadytsic, ouunohizns 5 adjectives, in‘ -1¥0G, as 69 Feuvos, 
owtvos, mQuivos ; verbs in -dw, a8 avaxaivow, dodiow, aFevow ; also in -i¢a, 
as deyuati~a, ogPeitw ; a new forms of ane as mMaytote, ma.odey, 
mavotxi, etc. etc, 


2. The grammatical peculiarities are limited mostly to the 
forms of nouns and verbs. Some of these in the Hebrew-Greek 
are new; some not classically used; and some are foreign to 
the Attic book-language. The use of the dual is superseded. 
In a proper syntactical respect, the Hellenistic dialect has little 
that is peculiar. There are indeed a few examples of verbs con- 
structed with such cases as are not usual in classic Greek ; and 
of conjunctions, elsewhere joined with the Optative and Sub- 
junctive modes, but here sometimes connected with the Indica- 
tive. The Optative, moreover, is seldom employed here in ob- 
lique speech, etc. ; 

Note. That each country and province even, where Hebrew-Greek was 
spoken, had some peculiarities of its own, is almost certain from the nature 
of the case. But it is difficult for us, at present, to ascertain the limits of 


these peculiarities. We only know, that in the Hebrew-Greek there are 
a number of words which are not found in any of the later Greek authors. 


(4) Any nation which continues the use of its own language, 
and also learns to speak a foreign one, will intermix that foreign 
one with many idioms of its own. Such was the case, as has al- 
ready been hinted, with the Jews at Alexandria and in Palestine. 
The general tone of style, in the writings of these Hebrews, natu- 
rally inclined to the Hebrew. Many turns of expression would 
naturally be mere Hebrew, translated into the corresponding 
Greek words ;, and these were altogether intelligible to a Jew, al- 
though scarcely so to a native Greek. In a lexical respect, also, 
the native language of a Jew would have much influence. He 
would naturally extend the meaning of a Greek word, that in a 
single respect corresponded well to one meaning of a Hebrew 
word, so as to make its significations correspond in all respects 
with those of the Hebrew one. In some cases, the difficulty of 
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fully expressing the Hebrew in Greek words already extant, would 
lead him to coin new ones which might better correspond with 
his own vernacular tongue. In a word, the manner of thinking 
and feeling, which was peculiar to the Hebrew, would still re- 
main when he spoke or wrote Greek. His style, then, would con- 
sist of Hebrew thoughts clothed in a Greek dress. But as the 
native language of Greece was not, and from the nature of the 
case could not be, so formed as to convey all the conceptions 
and feelings of Hebrews, no way could be devised of conveying 
them in Greek, except by some such modifications of this lan- 
guage, L e. either by assigning a new sense to words already ex- 
tant, or by coining new words. The Hellenists, therefore, have 
done no more, in general, than the nature of the case compelled 
them to do, in order to express their ideas in Greek. What they 
have thus done, constitutes the Hebraism of the Hellenistic dialect. 


Nore. By Hebrew, in this case, is meant the later Hebrew, made up in a 
great measure of Chaldee and Syriac, and often called the Syro-Chaldaic. 
The idioms of this, however, are for the most part so like to those of the 
proper Hebrew, that no important error will arise from calling them Hebrew, 
and treating them as such. | 


(5) The reason why the Greek of the Sept. and the N. Test. 
is called Hellenistic, seems to be derived from the usage of the 
N. Test. in naming Jews Hellenists, who spoke the’Greek lan- 
guage; see Acts 6:1. It is a matter of little consequence, how- 
ever, as to the name which we give to this dialect. ‘We may call it 
indifferently, the Hebrew-Greek, or the Hellenistic dialect. Jo- 
seph Scaliger (in Euseb. p. 134) was the first who gave it this 
latter name ; which has been very generally adopted. 


Notre. The principal books which exhibit collectively the so called 
Hebraisms of the N. Test., are Vorstius, De Hebraismis ; Leusden, Phuolo- 
gus Hebraeus ; and Olearius, De Stylo Nov. Test. In these and other simi- 
lar works, however, several errors have been committed. (a) The authors 
have not paid due attention to the idiom of:the Aramaean or Syro-Chaldaic 
language, which was the vernacular tongue of the N. Test writers. (6) They 
have not accurately observed the difference as to Hebraizing, between the 
different authors of the N. Test.; which, in some cases, is very considerable. 
(c) They have not shewn the relation of the N. Test. to the Sept. Greek ; 
which, with all its points of similitude, is still considerably discrepant. 
(d) They have put much to the account of Hebratsm, which is the common 
property of both Greek and Hebrew, yea, of language in general; e.g. pu- 
leéoouy youov, aia slaughter, avng with an appellative (as avyyjg gorsvs), 
mats servant, ueyadvvey to praise, etc. (¢) They have made some things into 
Hebraisms, by putting a forced construction upon then; e. g. Eph. 5: 26, é» 
éjpate iva, construed as an equivalent to WW I33—>y, in order that ; 


Matt. 25: 23, yuguy feast, like the Arabic 11M}; Matt. 6:1, dixasooty7 alms, 


like the Chaldee Xp'tX, etc. 
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(6) Hebraism, properly so called, may be divided into two 
kinds, viz. perfect and imperfect. (a) Perrecr Hesraism is 
that which has no _ parallel in the native Greek, and which is 
modelled altogether after the Hebrew. 


E. g. onlayzvives Far, Sqedqpote: o ampisvan, meoTWTOY hauBavewy, olxodo- 
sey to edify, mhatyvety tv xagdiay, ii siaeciee ontow, ov mug (for ovdeis), 
sopoloytiaFas & &y Tut, etc. 


(b) Imperrect Hesraism is that which has some parallel in 
the Greek, but which having a more perfect one in the Hebrew, — 
was probably derived from the Hebrew idiom. 


E. g. onégua effepring, from 371; _avayen trouble, from Pix, AX; 
sig ANaVINTLY, NN TPs 3 mépata tis "yiis, Y TNF POD 5 viilee shore, mp, 
etc. Now although Greek parallels may be found to these expressions, 
and to others of the like kind, yet they are not of common occurrence, and . 
therefore the probability is, that the N. Test. writers derived them from the 
Hebrew. | | 

Note. The reason of employing both these kinds of Hebraism has been 
already stated. ‘No’ Hebrew would divest himself, without much learned 
training, of the native element of his own peculiar style. When he wrote 
Greek, he would of course clothe Hebrew conceptions in Greek words. 
Hence his departures from the native Greek, in cases of perfect Hebraism. 
Hence too the probability, that he drew the imperfect Hebraisms from his: 
own native tongue. 


(7) The simple historical style of the Gospels, of the Acts, 
and of the Apocrypha, exhibits this influence of Hebrew in its 
most complete state ; because here religious technics (which a He- 
brew must employ in speaking of religious matters) are less fre- 
quent. _ And here the use of prepositions is more frequent than 
in native Greek; minute circumstances (like éyougn Ova E006, 
Ravrog ano pixgov we peyadou, etc.) are more commonly in- 
serted; and besides this, the accumulation of pronouns, espe- 
cially after the relative ; the formula xa? ¢yévero in the transitions 
of narrative ; the simple construction of sentences, in which the 
parts of a complex one are rather coordinate than subordinate ; 
the unfrequency of conjunctions and of accumulated connective 
particles; much uniformity in the use of the tenses; a want of 
periodic rounding, and of the union of subordinate propositions 
with the main one; the unfrequent use of participial construc- 
tions in the widely extended latitude of the native Greek; the 
direct citation of another’s words ‘in narration, where the Greek 
commonly employ the indirect one; the neglect of the Optative 
mood—all these things characterize the Hellenistic Greek, and 
separate it from that which is common among classic authors. 


Nore. ‘The Hebraisms of the N. Test., as has been stated above, are 
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divisible into perfect and imperfect. This division has refétenve to their 
internal nature. But if we look at the sources whence they gre derived, 
or the causes which operated to produce them, we may: elqsa them under 
four distinct heads, each of which deserves particular notice. : 

(a) Where the original and fundamental meaning of a Greek and He- 
brew word was the same, a Hebrew very naturally attached the same 
secondary or derived meanings to the Greek word as belonged to the He- 
brew one; e. g. dixusoovvyn and mj'7% agree in their original meaning, 
and so it was natural for the Hebrew io attach to dixatogtvn the seconda- 
ry sense of liberality, kindness, because )2t% sometimes bore this mean- 
ing. So ogeddnua, not only debt but sin, like the Aramaean 351; so »tp- 
gn, bride and also daughter in law, like I5D ; tis, one and first, like “ITS 
éSouoloysioFai tvs, to praise one, like > 117; égwray, to ask and also to 
beg, like >Nw. Very frequent is this usage in regard to a secondary 
sense which is tropical ; e. g. TEOTIQLOY, cup and lot, like 54D; oxardaior, 
offence in a moral sense, like 51; wD; yAwoon, longue and nation, like 
FIW> ; evwrcoy tov Feov in the view ‘or judgment of God, like ml m mbe 
avadeua, that which is devoted to destruction, like the Hebrew Bn, ete. etc. 
. (b) Peculiar Hebrew phrases were literally translated by corresponding 
Greek words, which when put together, constitute an idiom altogether 
foreign to native Greek ; e. g. moocwmov douBavev for DQ NW; oyrety 
yuri for 2H2 LEB; worely eleog (or xagu) usta tivog for By 307 TWD ; 
agtoy payriv (to sup) from ond DDR; viog Savatov for n73753; ogel- 
Aqua aguves for 82 Pras (Talmudic); maou cag’ for \a->d; etc. etc. 

(c) Derivate Greek verbs were formed so as to correspond with deri- 
vate Hebrew ones; e. g. ondayzvifscS ar from oniayyva, like DIT ‘from 
Dv 5 Evnauvizeey from fyxuivia, like F277 and 237; avadnuativery 
from avadeua, like ha late from’ pan, etc. etc. 

(d) The religious views and feelings of the writers of the N. Test. oc- 
casioned a kind of technological use of many Greek words, ina sense quite 
‘differ ent from that of classical usage; e. g. such words as foya, nilotic, 
matevery tig Xorotor, Sixarovo Pal, éxdéyec Pat, ob ayto1, anostolog, Bantic— 
pa, Sixacogvyy, and many others, used particularly by Paul in his epistles. 
This was altogether unavoidable; inasmuch as the classic Greek could 
furnish no words, which according to the usus loquendi of the Greek 
would convey the ideas of a Hebrew in relation to these subjects. So it 
is, also, with such words as S266, &yysdos, ovgavds, mveDua, etc. 


(8) As to the grammatical character of the N. Test. diction, 
in general this does not differ from that of the later Greek. 
The common laws of syntax are applicable almost. throughout ; 
at least, there is seldom any departure from them. Even some 
of the nicer peculiarities of the Greek language, such as the at- 
traction of the relative pronoun, and the distinction between ov 
and «#7 in negations and questions, (which is quite remote from 
the Hebrew idiom), are somewhat strictly observed. The pecu- 
liarities of the later Greek itself (which also belong to the N. 
Test.) ,consist more in the forms of words, and the use of pecu- 
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liar tenses, than in any diverse principles of syntax. In all parts 
of the N. Test., indeed, Hebrew modes of thinking and feeling 
of course develope themselves. In the grammatical mode of 
expressing these, however, the most important variation from the 
native Greek is, that prepositions are more commonly employed 
in the government of nouns, etc., than was usual among Greek 
authors. 


Norte 1. The meaning of words changes much easier than the forms; 
the forms much easier than the syntax; so that while the later Greek (and 
consequently the N. Test. Greek) admitted many variations in the mean- 
ing and even in the forms of words, it still retained the common syntax, 
with some little enlargement. Accordingly we find, in the N. Test., seve- 
ral forms which were not current at an early period, or else belong to 
some of the dialects. Of the latter are, (a) Altic forms; such as nBovly- 
In» (yn for the augment), Tpshe, Boviss (2nd pers. for Bovdr) ower (6) 
Doric; as 71 (for torw), aqéwvtae (for aqsivtas). (c) Aeolic; such as the 
Opt. in -eve of Aor. Ist. (d) Ionic; as yijget, sina (Aor.1). Of the forms 
not used in the more ancient language, we may cite the Dative vot, Iinp. 
xadou, Perf. & ey vureay (for éyyoxaar), Aor. 2 xatedinocay, Imperf. éodotvar, 
Aor. 2 etdapev, tpvyav. The regular forms of tenses in certain verbs, not 
employed more SP aa are pinployed in the N. Test.; €. g. juaotnoa 
(for nuagtoy), aio (for av Save), 7k (for .ijxw), gayopas (for %opac) etc., 

In consequence of this, there is an increase of the forms of verbs and of 
' the tenses actually employed, in the later Greek. . To all this must be 
added, that a new gender is assigned to some nouns ; e. g. o (instead of 
i) Batng; to Eleoc, to ndovtos (neut. instead of masc.), ehich casts them 
into the 3d instead of the 2nd declension. 


Note 2 As to Syntaz, the peculiarities consist mostly in using oteay, 
in a few cases with the Ind. Praeter; «{ with the Subj.;-iva with the Ind. 
Pres.; the construction of such verbs as yevec Sou with the Acc., mgooxv- 
veLY with the Dat.; such formulas as Sédw iva, atioc iva linetead of the 
Inf:); the employment of the Subj. instead of the Opt. in historical dic- 
tion and after the Praeter; and in general the rare employment of the 
Opt, (which has entirely disappeared i in modern Greek). Moreover the 
Inf. Aor. is oftener used after péddery, Félecy, etc.; and a disregard to de- 
clension (so conspicuous in modern Greek) appears just in its inceptive 
state; e. g. big xnadeic, xadeic, ava sic, tic mag eg, A similar disregard to 
case and tense also appears in a few cases. The Dual is altogether neg- 
lected. 

Even the Seventy, in their version, have in general conformed to the 
Greek Syntax. Some departures from a diction purely Greek would of 
course be expected. Instead of the Opt., they say (with the Heb.), réc ue 
xotaotyostas xpitny; They also say: Savarm anotartiod:, FAININM NIN; 
pucay éuionoas, nev NID. They also imitate, in some cases, the He- 
brew composite verbs, (which are made by a preposition following them); 
as geldecDat ént tv, oixodourty ty tim, éxegwtay év xvgl, etc. The N. 
Test., however, which is not a translation of the Hebrew, but an original 
work, is more free from these peculiarities. Yet in general, even here, 
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the use of prepositions is more frequent than with the Greeks, viz., in such 
CASES AS ANOXQURTELY Ts AO Tiv0G, éoFlay ano THY wiylwv, aPd0s amo 
Tov aivatos, xorvwros By tit, etc.; the like to which may indeed be found 
in the ancient Greek. But in some cases the imitation of the Hebrew has 
led the writers of the N. Test. to adopt expressions which would sound 
in a singular manner to a native Greek; e. g. (a) Such as ouoloyety ty tv, 
Biénewv ano to beware of, mpOGEF TO néupot to send again, and the form of 
the oath in the negative sense, s&% doSjcetat. (b) The repetition of the 
same word, in order to signify distribution ; as dvo Sto two by two (in- 
stead of ava dvo). (c) The frequent and varied use of the Inf. with tov 
before it. (d) The imitation of the Inf. abs. in Hebrew joined with a 
definite mood and tense; as in yaw éutoncacg above. (e) The frequency 
of nouns in the Gen., which stand in the place of adjectives. (/) The 
often repeated use of the Inf. with a preposition, in historical narration. 
Nos. a, 6, may be classed among the pure Hebraisms. The rest are to be 
found in native Greek, although not with the like frequency. 


(9) On the whole, when we consider that many of even the 
niceties of Greek syntax are observed in the N. Test., e.g. the 
distinctions in the use of the Praeter tenses, the construction of 
verbs with &», the attraction of the relative pronoun, the singular 
number of the verb with neuter plurals, such idioms also as oéxo- 
voulay neniotevuas, etc.; moreover, that.the periphrasis for the 
Opt. which the Seventy use, is here not employed; there is, in 
fact, very little reason for the charge of ungrammatical compo- 
sition against the writers of-the N. Test. Much has been said on 
this subject, by writers for and against the purity of the N. Test., 
which is very inapposite, or has little foundation. Patient, pro- 
tracted, and widely extended examination has at last corrected 
the errors of both the parties of former days, and brought the 
whole matter very near to that middle ground, which those con- 
summate Greek scholars, Robert Stephens and Theodore Beza, 
seem first to have occupied. 
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LETTERS AND THEIR CHANGES. 


Pronounced. 


PART I. | 


$4. Greek Alphabet. 


N umeral Value. 


Dee 6 


“~, &£ ~*~ © 83 3 98 8 OS 3 ~ we 


Name. | 
ain father "Aiga alpha 1 
b Bria _—beta 2 
ghard Iopue gamma 3° 
d Aeéhre delta | 4 
ein met “Ewrdov epsilon,i.e.esimple 5 ¢ 6 
sd Zinta —szeta_— i oy (oreyee) 
e long "Ha eta 8 
thsharp O7re theta | 9 
} "Tove iota. . 10 
' Kenna kappa 20 
AcuBda lambda 30 
Mo mu 40 
Nu nu 50 
wt xii 60 
short  *O pexgov omicron, i. e. short 0. 70 
. It pi | 80 4 90 
‘Po rho 100 oe) 
sharp Siyza —sigma 200 
Taw ‘tau 300 
*Yysiov upsilon, i.e. v simple 400 
my) phi — : 500 
ch guttural Xt ~ chi | 600 
ps a psi 700 (capt) 


olong "Rpéya oméga,i.e. longo. 800,%900. 
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Nore 1. About the pronunciation of these letters there is still a discrep- 
ancy of opinion and of practice among the learned. Reuchlin, the father 
of Greek literature in western Europe, introduced the pronunciation of the 
modern Greeks, which sounds 4, 7, é, ot, v, vt, all as ¢ in machine (hence 
called Itacism); as like a in hate; v after a, & 7, @, as f or v, &. g. au- 
toc=aftos, Zevc—=z-fs, (the Romaic sounding v, now softer, now harder); 
and 8 asv. By the same usage, y before the sounds £, J, is pronounced 
nearly as our y, in other cases gutturally; S=—th; ov-o0; z=h or hk. 
Erasmus, on the other hand, commended the usual (continental) sound of 
the vowels; and the diphthongs he directed to be sounded so that both 
vowels should be distinctly touched in one prolonged sound, It is utterly 

impossible, at the present time, to arrive with certainty at any well estab- 
lished conclusions in regard to many of the -letters, and especially of the 
diphthongs. The easiest and best course therefore is, (since it is a matter 
of very inferior moment), to follow in general the analogy of our own lan- 
guage in the pronunciation of the letters of the Greek alphabet. Our time 
is wasted to little purpose in striving to build up any particular system of 
orthoepy, since we can never ascertain whether we are in the right. It is 
proper to remark, however, that y before the cognate letters, x, 7, x, § 18 
sounded like n or ng nasal. 

Nore 2. Ancient tradition attributes the introduction of the alphabet into 
Greece, to Cadmus (ji24p orientalts 2) of Phenicia.. Sixteen letters only 
are said to have been intr reduced by him; while Palamedes, at the siege of 
Troy, is vaguely reported to have added four more, viz. 3, §, g, y; and Si- 
monides, during the Persian war, ¢ 7, y, «. But tradition is not uniform, 
and evidently the story is in some degree fictitious; for the Greek alphabet, 
beyond all question, sprung from the Hebrew or Phenician one, which con- 
tains twenty-two letters. The probability is, that such letters in this latter 
alphabet as coincided in sound with the Greek sounds, were retained ; that 
of the four sibilants in Hebrew, some two were laid aside; and that Buu 
or Vuv and Koppa were also dismissed as not correspondent with Greek 
sounds, or es superfluous. ‘The & is only an abridged method of writing xo, 
y of no, and ¢ of od; while 7 and w are only a convenient method of 
designating e# and oo, etc. In this way, and by recurring to the fact that 
a difference must have existed between some of the elementary sounds in 
Greek and Hebrew, we may account for it that the Cadmaean Greek alpha- 
bet did not exhibit all the Hebrew one, although derived from it. We may 
also see the reason why subsequent additions were made by learned Greeks; 
some from necessity, in order to make a full designation of sounds; and 
some from convenience, as being a kind of short-hand mode of writing the 
letters. ‘Thus the Greeks came to have twenty-four letters, most of them 
(but not all) corresponding to the Hebrew alphabet; while some of the lat- 
ter alphabet are dismissed from their phonetic use and made only the rep- 
resentatives of numbers (viz. Ba, Kora, Zapni), and new letters are added, 
either from necessity or for the sake of convenience. 


Nore 3.. The letters ¢ 3, o, z, occur in the oldest Greek monuments, so 
that the use of them must have been very early ; while in almost all ancient 
Attic inscriptions, nothing is more common than ¢ for 9, & for n, o for o, 
ot for w, zo for & go for yw, and even o for ov, showing that the long vowels, 
and also § and wy were of dater date than the other letters. But, on the other 
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hand, the letters ¢, 3, g, x, appear to have been coeval with the alphabet in 
general, so far as we can now judge from ancient inscriptions. ‘The whole 
alphabet, in the full form in which it appears at present, seems to have first 
come from Ionia to Athens in the time of the archon Euclides, m the year 
403 A. C., when it was employed in public writings. 

That the reader may judge for himself respecting a matter so curious and 
interesting as the origin of the Greek letters, I subjoin the Greek and He- 
brew alphabets in such a way as will make the comparison easy ; premising 
only, that the Hebrew letters here employed are not the most anctent ones, 
and that those ancient ones (the Samaritan) bear a nearer resemblance tq the 


old Greek alphabet, than the present Hebrew square | characters which are 
here employed. 


RDa7T tT Hortsdnr oye Ep rown 
ABVT4EFZHOIKAMNEON PziT 
a By be Cn Dex d prvdslon gat 


Nore 4. An inspection of the alphabet, on p. 19, will render plain the 
Greek method of notation. The original letter, in the sizth place of the 
alphabet, appears to have been F, i. e. Bui’ or Fai, corresponding to the 
Heb.1; but Kiihner places F at the end of the old alphabet. Inasmuch as F" 
was used both for the Digamma (= our F’) and also for the vowel v, the no- 
tation of it in the alphabet was dropped in respect to its digamma sound, and 

‘retained only in the v sound, which was placed at the end of the original 
alphabet. Instead of F, as designating 6, was introduced the somewhat 
similar ¢ Stigma or ot, as it appears on the right-hand margin of the Al- 
phabet, p.19; Koppa = 90 (from the Heb. }>), not being needed as a phonetic 
letter, merely retained its numeral sigaimeaney: It has three different shapes, 

viz. P, 4, 4. The last is the usual one. Sampi — 900 was evidently 
the Heb. 2 = sh, and was retained only as a numeral, because the Greek 
alphabet had no corresponding sound. The abridged methods of notation, 
and the way of making out composite pace etc., may be found in Buttm. 
Gramm. § 2. Notes 3, 4. 


§ 5. Division of the Letters. 


(1) The natural division is into vowels and consonants. Of 
the former there are seven ; of the latter there are properly only 
. fourteen, because ¢ stands for o0, § for xo, and w for ao, and 
these three double letters, to which we may add ¢ (Sti or Stig- 
tha) = 67, are not properly to be reckoned as component parts of 
the alphabet, because their simple elements are contained and 
counted in the others. . 

(2) The fourteen consonants may be named, (a) From the or- 
gan with which they are enounced ; and so #, 2, ¢, #, are LABIALS ; 
t, 0, 3,4, v, 0, 0, are LINGUALS ; and x, 7, % .PaLaTaLs. A much 
more important classification is, 

(b) According to their pawer ; by which they are distributed in- 
to SEMI-VOWELS and muTEs. Semi-vowels are the liquids 4, ps, ¥, @, 
and the sibilant o; Mutes are 
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2 3 | 
* %& smooth. 
y 0 middle. 
g yx £& rough. 


Nore 1, The first perpendicular column consists of labtals, the second 
of palatals, and the third of linguals ; and, in the same order, the same col- 
ums are said to be of the P sound, of the K sound, and of the 7" sound, 
because of the leading letter in each. 

Nove 2. The importance of the semi-vowels, », @, 7, may be recognized 
from the singular fact, that no genuine Greek word ean end in any other con- 
SoNANT; éx and ovx excepted, and these only in the middle of a phrase, 
being elsewhere é&—éxc, and ov. 

_ (8) The seven vowels are divided into short, long, and double- 
timed. 

Nore. Short, ¢, 0; long, 9, 0 ; double-timed, a, s,v. The three last are 
sometimes long, and at other times short, i. e. the same letter stands for a 


long sound at one time, and a short one at another ; but they are never short 
and long at the same time and place. 


(4) Diphthongs are a coalescence of two vowel sounds. The 
second of these vowels is always an ¢ or v. 


Nore 1. Diphthongs are formed by suffixing 4 or v to a, 2, 0, 4, either 
short or long. When the first letter is short, the diphthong is called ProPER; 
when it is long, it is called mprorerR. T of course can admit only ¢ after it; 
the other vowels named admit both cand v after them; but when 5 follows a a, 
n, 0, it is subscribed. 


Proper Dipht. Improper Dipht. 
a av ee ee, 
& uw 7 NU 
ob ov @ ov (Jon.) 
uw Ob 


But ss combined make merely « long; and sv do not form a diphthongal 
sound, e. g. sugw is trisyllabie. = 
‘Nore 2, The pronunciation of the diphthongs (see Note 1. § 4) is not, 
- and cannot now be, accurately determined. It is however agreed, that 
where Iota is subscript, it is practically to be regarded as quiescent, although 
it was probably sounded slightly by the Greeks. To distinguish in pro- 
nunciation the proper and improper diphthongs, would be difficult indeed at 
the present time. It might perhaps be said with a good degree of assu- 
ance, that the Greeks sounded ov as our 00, & = our proper t; ob = 01; 
and perhaps as = our a in hate. Beyond this is uncertain ground. The 
Tota subscript was not introduced until about the 13th century. _ Anciently 
it was written in the line; as it now is, when capital. letters are employed, 
e. g. AIAHS or “Aidng =.a0n¢. 
NotE 3. When vowels come together which usually make a diphthong, 
but which must in pronunciation be actually separated, two points (called ds- 
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aerests) are placed over the second vowel; e. g. ous, moa, each ine dis- 
syllabic. 


$6. Breathings ( Spiritus.) 


’ (1) These are the smooth (~ ), and the rough (—) ; the last is 
sounded as a slight H ; the first, in most cases, is capable of no 
distinct enunciation which is perceptible by the ear. 


Nore 1. One of these breathings stands on all words beginning with a 
vowel ; and when they begin with a proper diphthong, the spiritus i is placed 
over the second vowel, as in sudv¢g; but it remains on the first, in the diph- 
thongs @, 7, @, even when the Jota is written ‘in the line, as “Aidyg. 


Norte 2. All words beginning with v, have (in all the dialects except the 
Aeolic) the rough breathing, as vusts; and so, also, all words beginning with 
g@; and when double g occurs in the middle of a word, the first takes the 
smooth breathing, the second the rough one, as 2U¢gos. 


Nore 3. Originally, only the rough breathing: was noted; and this by 
the letter H inserted in the line like the other letters, and formerly sounded 
as our H. When this sign (H) came to be used for 7, the letter was di- 
vided, and the right-hand half used for marking the smooth breathing, and 
the other half to designate the rough ; then came / and 7, and finally the 
present Spiritus. Aristophanes of Byzantium (about 200 A. C.) is said to 
have made this arrangement. Before this the smooth breathing appears 
not to have been marked; and the marking of it seems indeed to be of lit- 
tle or no significancy to.us; yet as the ancients wrote originally without 
any marked division of words, this sign placed upon words beginning with 
a vowel would often aid the reader. 


Note 4, Besides these two breathings, (which correspond to alphabetic 
letters, e. g. the smooth one (_ ) to the 8 of the oriental alphabet, and the 
rough one (_) to the st of the same alphabet and the & of the western na- 
tions), the most ancient Greek alphabet had a third aspirate (Fau or Bau, F’, 
which corresponded very nearly or altogether with the Hebrew 9 Vav; as 
both the name and sound indicate. This, from its shape, is called Digam- 
ma, i.e. double Gamma; also the eolic Digamma, because the Aeolians 
longest retained it; and although even in ancient times it was dropped in 
writing, yet it is supposed, without any doubt, to belong to many words in 
the poems of Homer. Words which once exhibited it, have in some cases 
substituted for it a 3, in others a y, or v, or the smooth or rough spiritus. 
The substitute v remains at the end of a word (as Sow for oF); and in the 
middle of a word before a consonant, (as foval for BoF vi). But the Di- 
gamma has entirely vanished, (1) At the beginning of a word, before vow- 
els and g; as olvog (Foivos), Godoy (Feodoy). (2) Between two vowels in the 
middle of a word; as ov (wFor, ovum). See Kiihner, § 14. 


Nore 5. Kiihner makes two more Aspirates still, viz. X ‘ail =z. The X, 
it would seem, was originally a mere aspirate ; but gradually it came to be 
sometimes used as a guttural (hh, or ch German); partly however as a K, and 
partly as a Spiritus: asper. This letter (X) he calls a palatal aspirate. The 2 
he calls the lingual aspirate ; and he shows that it easily went over into the 
proper rough aspirate (e.g. cvs, us); j OF, like the a it fell away between 
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vowels in the middle of a word, e. g. tUntecat, tUnteat, Which (being con- 
tracted) makes the usual tuntn, the 2d pers. sing. of the Pres. passive. 


§ 7. Accents. 


(1) By these are meant the grammatical notations of the tone, 
3. e. of the stress of voice which is to be laid on each word. 


Note 1. All languages, whether written or not, must of course have 
tone-syllables, as pronounced with the voice; but it appears that the gram- 
matical nolation of the accents in books was begun by Aristophanes of 
Byzantium, about 200 years A.C. Most probably it was first designed, like 
the notation of the tone-syllable in some of our English reading books, merely 
to facilitate the proper reading of the Greek by learners. But this notation 
never became general in .Mss., until six or seven centuries after the com- 
mencement of the Christian era. 

Nore 2. See Villoison, Epist. Vimar. p. 115 seq., for the proof of the above 
position. Hermann, (de Emend. Gramm. Greaec. p. 60) expresses very con- 
fidently the opinion, that the notation of the accents is as old as the times of 
Homer; which he has endeavored to prove in his book De Metris, I. c. 22. 
23. The general opinion, however, is as stated above. | 


(2) Every Greek word has regularly, in and of itself, an accent 
of some kind. To the few words called enclitics, the accent be- 
longs when they stand unconnected with other words. 


Nore. Even the so-called toneless words (atona) or proclitics, viz. ov, ovx, 
ovy, on, 8, y, tig, ég, éx, gE, 0, 7, of, af, whenever they stand unconnected with, 
or are placed after, the words on which they depend, take an accent. Al 
words, therefore, without an accent, are so merely because they are renereee 
as conjoined with some other word which has an accent. 


(3) Strictly speaking, and in reference to real pronunciation 
in one respect, there is only one kind of accent, i. e. every accent 
marks a. stress of voice. But in reference to actual designations 
or written signs, we may say that there are now three kinds of 
accents ; viz. (a) The acute (-), the sign of elevating the tone. 

b) The grave 2 , the sign of the falling slide of the voice. 
te The circumflex (_), the sign of compound and prolonged 
tone on the accented syllable. 


_ The Greeks named the accents nooowdla. The acute _) they called 
Steta; the grave (.) Bageta; the circumflex (—) nequonwpésyy, i.e. drawn 
put,. ‘protracted. Hence words were named with a reference to accentua- 
tion, i. e. in accordance with the name and place of the accent; e. g. with 
the acute (either ascending — or descending —) on the last syllable, ory- 
tone; on the penult, paroxytone ; on the antepenult, proparozytone. On the 
other hand, words with the circumflex on the last syllable are called peri- 
spome ; on the penult, properispome. Properly speaking, barytone words 
are all those, which, according to the original accentuation, of the Greeks, 
had a grave accent on the ultimate; but, in other words and speaking ac- 
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cording to present usage, all words whose ultimate is unaccented or toneless 
are barytone. All words, then, except orylones and perispomes, belong to 


the barytones. 


Note 1. The ancients used the grave accent (_) to. mark all toneless 
syllables. But as this was superfluous, it came at length, and is now ex- 
clusively employed, to denote the acute descending, i.e. the falling slide of the 
voice. But oxytones at the end of a sentence, before a colon, and even be- 
fore a comma which makes a plain break or pause in the sense, preserve 
the acute ascending ; but in continuous discourse closely connected, the ac- 
cent is written with the sliding fall. Kiihn. § 71. L 

Note 2, The circumflex {— ) is used to denote a prolonged accent, 
made up of the acute and the grave (_), with some change of form for 
the. sake of convenience in writing; of course the circumflex can stand on- 
ly on long vowels which have been made by contracting two vowels into 
one sound ; and in this case only where the acute was to be placed on the first of 
these poivele’; j eg. co—o. But oo contracted = o (not @); plainly be- 
cause the circumflex accent represents only , and not —. In all cases, 
therefore, where the circumflex is employed, we may take it for granted 
that originally there were two vowels with separate sounds, the first of 
which had the acute accent ; 80 that Jjlog==déehos, ccjua==cdopo, pas—=pa— 
06, Guotog—=opdios, Tiud=—=tiuo, Pild==—peléw, etc. 


(4) The accent may be placed on either of the three last sylla- 
bles of any word, just as the tone of the word and the nature of 
the quantity in one or more of these syllables require or permit ; 
but never farther back than the antepenult syllable. 


Nore. The acute accent may stand, as the nature of each case shall re- 
quire, on either of the three ultimate syllables ; the grave, only on the last ; 
the circum/fler, on the last, or on the penult. The reason why the circumflex 
can go no farther back, is evident from Note 2 above; since, when it stands 
apparently on the penult, it stands really on the antepenult. The grave 
is only a peculiar form of the acute, when it falls on the ultimate in case 
of some pause. 


(5) Puace oF THE ACCENT. ) The acute and the grave 
may stand on any vowel, long or short; but the acute can never 
stand on the antepenult syllable, unless the final syllable of the 
word be short. (6) The circumflex can stand only on a vowel 
that is long by nature, (not by position merely). When the 
penult is long by nature, and the ultimate is either short or long 
merely by position, a word must necessarily take the circumflez ; 
but this last rule does not include words compounded with an en- 
clitic, €. g. ovre, 7x46, etc. (c) When the ultimate is accented, 
it is more usually oxytone ; but adverbs, and some other words, 
frequently take a circumflex on the ultimate. 


Nore 1. Accents of all kinds are written only over a vowel ;. and in case 
of a proper diphthong, only over its second letter. When the improper 
4 : 1 
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diphthongs which usually have Tota subscript, are written with this Iota in 
the line, the accent is still placed over the first letter; e. g. “4sdn¢.' 


Note 2, There is not a little which seems arbitrary to us, in estimating 
the quantity of vowels with reference to accentuation. E. g. (1) The diph- 
thongs as and os at the end of words, are treated as short; as in yagot, 
yinoont, av F eros, teansvar. The exceptions to this are, (a) Verbs ending 
in —os —a, in the Opt. mode, as Asinot, tiyunoat (b) The adverb oixos, and 
some compounds with enclitics, as 7101, etc. (2) The endings -ox -wy of 
the Attic forms of Dec. IL. and IIL, also the Ionic Gen. -w of Dec. L, are 
treated as short; e.g. avrwyewy, idewg—nolene, nm odswr—Osanoteo. (3) Be- 
fore § and y, in a final pipes + and v are treated as short in emcee 
the accent; e.g. moivis, xjovs, etc. Kiihner, § 66. 5. 


Norte. 3. The ultimate syllable is excepted from the common rule (c) 
above, and receives a circumflex, (a) In case of appropriate contraction, as 
aidoa, contr. aida. (b) In adverbial endings in -«c, when derived from oxy- 
tone adjectives ; e.g. xadac, copas. So in local adverbs in -o1, e.g. ‘Io Por. 
(3) Generally, the Gen. and Dat. endings of all oxytones of Dec. I. and IL 
have the circumflex; also the Gen. and Dat. dual and plural of Dec. IL, in 
all words with monosyllabic ground-forms; see the paradigms, and the ex- 
eee in the notes. (4) So also the Voc. endings in Dec. III.; of nouns 

in -st'¢ and fem. -o -0s; e. g. Baardsi, ayot, ado%. (5) Oftentimes in mo- 
nosyllabic words; e. g. mas, uy, etc. 


Nore 4. A slight attention to the forms of DECLENSION, in respect to. all 
the parts of speech which are capable of it, will lead any one to see readily, 
that the continual variations of the ending of words must vary the quantity 
of end-syllables, and of course demand corresponding changes in the ac- 
centuation of the words thus varied. Taking the above rules with their 
exceptions into view, however, it is for the most part easy to account for 
all these, when we once know the accentuation of the ground-form, and 
the general rules respecting the tone which belongs to it. 


AppiTions to words by compounding them with others, or made in the 
course of conjugation or declension; coNTRaCcTION of words; PECULIARI- 
TIES of dialects or of meanings; ANOMALIES by usage; and SPECIALITIES 
of declension, mode, tense, etc.; all have an influence on accentuation. 
These must be sought for under the respective heads where they are treated 
of. See an admirable summary of the general principles of accentuation, 
in Kiihner I. §§ 64—79, 


Norte 5. Besides the special causes already named, which occasion 
changes of accentuation, there are several others ; viz. (a) Krasis, i. e. the 
coalescence of two words in one; e.g. totyyor==t0 tgyor. (b) Elision, i.e. 
the striking out of a vowel at the ‘end ofia word; e.g. m04d’ Ena Pov=—=nol- 
Aa Exudov> add’ éyo=audla éyo. See § 8. 4. fe) Anastrophe, i. e. a trans- 
fer of a preposition to a plaee behind the noun which it governs; in which 
case the accent (if the nature of the preposition allows it) reverts towards the 
noun, a8 xaiwy nége instead of negi xadav. (d) Proclitics (see § 7. 2 Note), 
when in any way separated from connection and dependence on the dis- 
course, receive an accent; e. g. cic yug ov; xaxwy &€ instead of éx xaxwr. 
(e) Enclitics, i.e. words which usually throw off their accent and attach them- 
selves to the preceding word, in many circumstances become accented. 
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Remark IL. It would be out of place to pursue the details of accentuation, 
in a work like the present. For a minute account of all the topics to which 
I Lave merely adverted in the above notes, I must refer the reader to Butt- 
mann, Rost, Matthiae, and specially to the recent and noble work of Kiih- 
ner (Ausfiihrliche Grammatik), L §§64—79. 


Remark II. Buttmann, Kiihner, and other distinguished grammarians, 
insist much on regard to the accent in reading Greek, even where apparent 
quantity must be sacrificed in order to accomplish this. The later Greek 
poets and the modern Greeks have in fact made the quantity altogether sub- 
ordinate to the accent. It is obvious, however, that no great advantage to the 
critic, as such, can accrue from scrupulous attention to rules of this kind ; al- 
though the knowledge of them,-as an accomplishment of a rhetorical nature, 
may properly claim some attention. However the reader may estimate this, 
let him not suppose, for a moment, that attention to the subject of accentua- 
tion is altogether needless or superfluous. Many words are distinguished 
from each other solely by the accent; e.g. sipé Iam, stus I go; th who? 
tic or rig some one; 0 the (article), 0 which; note when, note at some time, etc. 
etc. And if such indications of distinction are not important for the adept 
in Greek, still they are very convenient for the learner. 


Remark [IL The written accentuation of the N. Test. is designed to be 
conformed to the common laws of Greek accentuation. The age of this 
written accentuation, in some of the Mss. of the N. Test., cannot be ascer- 
tained with certainty. It is certain, however, that it is older than the infer- 
punction of the same book. The writings of profane Greek authors were, as 
we have seen, accented to some extent before the Christian era. In the 4th 
century, Epiphanius speaks of the Sept. as furnished with various kinds of 
accents; the doing of which he names orifery xata meocwdiay.* Possibly 
the N. Test. may, even at this period, have been written in like manner. 
But we have no certain account of its accentuation until Euthalius, a dea- 
con of the church at Alexandria, about A. D. 464, published the first edi- 
tion of the Pauline epistles xara orizous. In his preface, still extant,} he 
speaks of making marks of distinction (avuyvwour), and these xata mydawdiay, 
i.e. accentuation. This work of Euthalius, which he extended afterwards 
to the Acts and the Catholic Epistles, (probably to the whole of the N. T. 
also), whose o1iyo. answered in general to our modern interpunction and 
were therefore valuable to readers, came soon into very extensive use; so 
that, at least in the latter half of the fifth century, there must have been a 
great number of Mas. in circulation that were accented. 


Remark IV. As the laws of accentuation never have been universally 
agreed upon in all their minutiae, (which is no more strange than the case of 
our own English accentuation), so, notwithstanding all that prosodists and 
grammarians have written, not a few points, and even the notation in re- 
spect to many particular words, remain under dispute down to the present 
hour ; e. g. id¢ and ids, numerals ending in -erng which are written -étyj¢ and 
-et/5, xjovs and xijovt, molt and @oint, nots and nove, datdey and Aal- 
day, Fhiyrg and Fiiyro, éoiFea and égi:Peia, widow and wrvioy, sixov (Im- 
per.) and sizov, AaBe and Aafé, etc. It can be of but little importance to 
the sacred interpreter to settle these questions; but the question whether 


* Hug, Binleit.in N.Test.1.§43.. _t du Gallandi Biblioth. Pat. X.p. 201, 
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peeves or péver (1 Cor. 3: 14), Ty==T1yt OF tm the article (1 Cor. 15:8), fue I go 
or stud Tam (John 7: 34, 36), TOOZOS course OF TE0z0¢ wheel (James 3: 6), and 
the like, be the true reading, of course has a connection with exegesis of 
some importance, and the accentuation must therefore depend on this, and 
cannot be settled in any other way. It is still disputed, also, whether the 
personal pronouns that are enclitic, should be so written after prepositions 
in all cases; and we find high authorities for writing mega cov and naga cou, 
éy wos and ce euol, moc we and mgo¢ éué, etc. This question, however, is 
scarcely worth a serious investigation. Either usage is good; at least, if 
authority can make it so. Even Kiihner, with his masterly talent at exhi- 
bition, has not steered clear of some perplexities, not to say contradictions, 
in his rules respecting accents. E. g. in § 63. 4, he represents ‘the cir- 
cumflex as arising only from the combination of two short vowels the first 
of which has the acute accent.’ But what is the circumflex in tiuc)—=tepaoa, 
in gia—giléo, etc.? Is not the w here of and by itself long? Again, 
we have ictacs, contr. igtox, according to rule; but Gen. éoraotog contr. 
éotwtos, although the full form (-«0-) has the accent on the latter of the two 
vowels. ‘The truth seems to be here, that the law arising from the last syl- 
lable being short and the penult long, renders the circumflex necessary in 
spite of the other principle which respects the order of the accents. Other 
perplexities, also, the attentive reader will find, after all that has been done 
to elucidate the subject; but this is not the place to discuss them. 


§ 8. Signs or characters to aid the reader. ° 


(1) Inrerpunction. This consists of the comma and period, 
like our own; and of the colon, which is a point just above the 
line (e. g. Neyew ) and answers to our colon and semicolon. 


Norte 1. In many editions of Greek books,.a point of the same shape 
and position as the period, is used in the room of a colon or semicolon, (e. g. 
in the Leipsic edition of Plato, in Bloomfield’s N. Test., and many other books), 
in which case the following word has a small and not a capital letter, in or- 
der to show that a new sentence does not begin with it. This practice is 
to be regretted, as it tends to create confusion in the reader. The interro- 
gation point is our semicolon (;}—and in recent editions of several authors 
the note of exclamation (!) is also introduced. 


Nore 2. The history of the rise of interpunction is interesting to the critic, 
and may be satisfactorily traced, as it respects the N. Testament. The otiyos 
_of Euthalius (see Rem. IIL above) consisted of short parts of sentences that 
were closely connected in sense, or of single words (as the case might be) 
that made sense by themselves, each of which was written in a line by itself 
(which was then called otizo¢), so that the reader might never doubt where 

he should make his pauses; e. g. Tit. 2: 2 

JIPEZBITAS NH®AAIOTS EINAI 
ZEMNOTZ 
Z2GBPONAZ 
TITAINONTAS TH WIZTEI 


TH AVANTE 
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HPESBrTI4AS NTATTNS 
EN KATASTHMATI IEPOMPENEIZ 
MH JIABOAOTS 
MH QIN2Q HOAANR AEANRAOTMENAZ 
KAAOJIAAZSKAAOLZ 


In this way was the N. Test. published by Euthalius; and the work 
soon obtained great celebrity and a wide circulation, for this obviously 
answered nearly. all the purposes of our modern system of interpunction. 
Moreover, that from the otiyou thus arranged the interpunction of modern 
times came, can hardly be doubted. Parchment was too costly, in an- 
cient times, to permit book makers to leave for any great length of time 
more. than one half of the page blank, as the method of writing év oriyorg 
obliged them to do; and so the copyists or editors fell upon the simple 
and obvious device of writing the page nearly full, but of making a point 
(a cross, or some other sign), after each word that had stood, in older edi- 
tions, at the end of a atizoc. So the Codex Cyprius is written through- 
out. But intelligent readers soon saw, that some of these points or signs 
ought to mark greater breaks in the sense than others; and therefore they 
began to note them by appropriate and distinctive signs. Thus arose 
gradually the interpunction-system.' The exact time of its first rise cannot 
be definitely traced; but we know thus much, viz., that in the 10th cen- 
tury a regular interpunction of the N. Test. was already in existence, and 
that it is to be met with occasionally in Mss. of the century preceding this, 
and perhaps even earlier. 


| @) Diasto.e or Hyroprastote. This is of the same form 

‘with the comma, and has the same place in the line; but still it 
is used merely to mark certain words in order to distinguish them 
from others. eS 

E. g. 6, te (neut. of dotis) with a comma (diastole) between the two 
words, in order to distinguish them from ots because; so 0, ts (from O¢ 
and te), not ots when. Recent editions generally neglect the diastole, and 
print the words, formerly written with it, thus: 6 1, 0 te; which seems 
to be much preferable, as no one can hesitate or be misled on account of 
this. 

(3) ApostropHe. All the short vowels (uv excepted), when 
standing at the end of many words which frequently occur, and 
before another word beginning with a vowel, may suffer elision, 
i. e. may be dropped ; and their absence is then marked by a 
comma above the line (as sour’ for tovzo), which in such a case 
is called apostrophe. 


Note 1. When a smooth mute comes by elision to be the last letter of a 
word with an apostrophe, and the next. word has the rough breathing, 
that smooth mute becomes rough; e. g. a0 ov, with apostrophe aq’ ov. 

Note 2 No uniformity or settled rule exists as to elision, and conse- 
quently as to the use of apostrophe. Mss., dialects, and editors differ; 
s0 do poetry and prose, the former taking far the greater liberty, and 
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sometimes eliding even the diphthong—os. In the N. Test., by the usage 
of Mss., Goa, iva, sita, éts, never suffer elision; although they often do 
this in other writings. Asa general rule of the Greek language, words 
ending in v, monosyllables in a, 4, 0 (6a excepted), and the prepositions 
mgo and meg, never suffer elision. 

Norte 3. The object of elision, in all cases of apostrophe, is to get rid 
of the hiatus in sound which occurs where two vowels immediately suc- 
ceed each other, and one of them has a breathing either rough or smooth. 


(4) Coronts. The point called coronis is of the same form 
as the comma or apostrophe, and marks the union or mixture 
(xgaovg it is called) of two vowels in one sound, where one word 
ends and the next begins with a vowel usually short. 


Nore 1. In this case, the two vowels follow the usual laws of contraction ; 
both words are then written in one, and furnished with a coronts, in order 
to designate a contraction and union; e. g. taza for ta éua, tadde for te 
alle, éywda for éya oida, xaye for xui tyes etc. In the N. Test. this prac- 
tice is quite unfrequent. 

Norte 2 The object of Crasis, (which is marked by the Coronis), is the 
same in general as that of elision and apostrophe, viz., to get rid of hiatus 
between two vowels at the end of one word and the beginning of another. 
The coronis, however, stands over the middle of a composite word, (not 
at the end of a word, like apostrophe), and denotes contraction, not properly 
elision. | 

Norte 3. In classic Greek, particularly in epic poetry, crasis in reading 
(not in writing) is exceedingly common. It is then called synizesis (avvi- 
Enots, connecting together, i. e. cvy—igw). In every page and almost every 
line of Homer something of this is necessary ; but in what way these con- 
tractions are to be made, so far as pronunciation is concerned, oftentimes 
cannot well be determined. 


(5) Paracocic Nun. The Greeks called it » Eqedxvorexoy, 
1. e. Nun appended ; which sufficiently defines it. The object 
of it is the same as that of elision and crasis, i. e. to prevent 
hiatus. 


Nore. In order to effect this, it is appended to the third persons of 
verbs ending in ¢ or t, and to the Dat. plur. ending in ot. Hiatus, there- 
fore, must have been very disagreeable to a refined Grecian ear; for no 
less than three expedients are practised in order to get rid of it. 


(6) Tora susscrirtT. This is used only in three of the im- 
proper diphthongs; see $5.4. Anciently it seems to have been 
pronounced, but afterwards to have become mute by usage ; and 
therefore it is subscribed, that the reader may be aware of this. 


Peculiarities. 


2) Ovrw before a word beginning with a vowel, is commonly written 
ovrws. But here Mss. and editions differ, ovtws being sometimes written 
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before consonants. The like principle applies to the writing of dg. and 
aos, of wéyos and usygic ; but still, the like variations also exist. ~ 

(2) Several recent editors write the Sigma at the end of the first part 
of a composite word in the shape of ¢ final; e. g. wense, sispégu, etc. 
But where can this practice end? Must we write Seusdotos, SusaeBng, 
Aaosooos, etc.? The practice has not the authority of Mss. or ancient 
grammarians; and it is condemned by Matthiae, Buttmann, Winer, Kiih- 
ner, and others, although Winer himself follows it. 

(3) Practice is different among different editors, as to writing various 
small words that come together as one, or separating them; e. g. diate 
and dia ti, simeg and ef meg, ovx te and obxéti, etc. It is of little or no 
consequence which method is adopted, provided an: editor } is consistent 
with himself. 


§ 10. Mutations of the Consonants. 


The delicate ear of the Greeks could not bear the harshness, 
which (as they estimated it) arose from the juxta-position of cer- 
tain consonants. From this source come nearly all the nume- 
rous changes, which consonants undergo in the Greek language. 
The mutes are the principal letters which undergo these changes. 

The subject itself of these changes is so deeply concerned with the 
forms that words assume in the course of declension, and even of com- 
position, that MINUTE AND THOROUGH ATTENTION TO IT IS ABSOLUTELY 
INDISPENSABLE, on the part of every one who intends to be able well and 
reno to understand the laws and usages of Greek declensions' and 
orms. : 


I. Changes of Mutes before each other. 


The mutes are here subjoined for the aid of the reader, and 
classified for convenience’ sake. 


1 3 + 
x wt smooth. 


7% 
6 y oO middle. | 
@ yx rough, (also called aspirates). 

To avoid any misunderstanding it should be stated, that the perpendic- 
ular line of letters under No. 1, is called the P class of mutes or the first 
class, which are Lapiaus; under No. 2, the K or second class, which are 
Patataxs; under No. 3, the 7" or third class, which are Lineuats. The 
quality of mutes refers to their being smooth, middle, or rough. Those of 
the same quality, therefore, are all such as are smooth, or middle, or rough, 
although they may be of different classes; e. g. 2, x, t are all of the same 
quality, i. e. all smooth, but they are, at the same time, of three different 
classes; and so of the others. 


Rute I. It is a general principle (with very few exceptions), 
that mutes of the first and second class are not doubled; nor do 
they immediately follow each other; but when mutes come to- 
gether, the second of them must be ‘of the T'or third class. 
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Note. The mute ft is the only one of all which it is very eommon 
to double; e. g.as in tutta. The asprates are sometimes thrown to- 
gether; but in such cases, the first of them is changed, as will be presently 
seen. A few cases exist like inmos, xoxxog; but such examples are against 
the general analogy. 


Rue 2. Mutes, in order to come together, must be of the 
same quality, i.e. smooth must be joined to smooth, middle to 
middle, and rough to rough; and here the quality of the first 
mute is made to conform to that of the second. 


E. g. intra, vuxtos, 6a dos, oydo0s, ayFos, érupFny. 


Nore 1. To express the rule in another way; t admits before it only 
m, x, smooth mutes of the other classes; 0, only 8,7; 3, only g, x. If by 
any cause in composition or declension, the second mute thus harmonized 
becomes changed as to quality, the other must also of course change its 
quality in like manner ; e. g. tta becomes &3douog in the adjective form, 
the 7 going into 8 (middle mute) in order to conform to the quality of the 
following 0 which constitutes the adjective form of the word; 80 oxtes 
makes dydo0s, etc. The x in éx, however, is in all cases of composition 
immutable. To Rule 2, however, there are exceptions; viz. 


Rute 3. The rough mutes will not bear to be repeated, but 
require a smooth mute of the same class before them. 


E. g. Zango, not Saga; Baxyog, not Bayyos ; "Aris, not “AFFis. 


Rute 4. The same principle is generally applied even to the 
syllable that unmediately precedes a rough mute ; for such sylla- 
ble must regularly (in case it has a mute) take a smooth one. 
Even the spiritus asper in this syllable becomes lenis. 


E. g. meqilyxa, not gepilyxa ; xeywonxa, not yeywonxa; tagos, not Fa- 
gos, etc. So also tym for Eyw (comp. Fut. &w), where the smooth breath- 
ing is adopted because of the z in the next following syllable. 


Note 2. The principle here laid down, however, is limited mostly to the 
syllables belonging to the mere root of a word, or to that and a preceding 
syllable made by reduplication ; e. g.19épw (from Fgeq-w), xsyvtan (from yu-o). 
But additions at the close of words, whether occasioned by flerion or deriva- 
tion, do not produce such an effect on preceding aspirates; e. g. éSagp-Iny, 
Sap-Fes, gyv-Inv. So in the Imper. ending -9:, as ga-9s; in the ad- 
verbial endings -dey -31; in derivative words with a formative syllable 
commencing with 3, as pFi-Iw, root POT; and in the aspir. Perf. ending -e, 
when this letter is preceded by a P or K mute, as té9aqa.—The anomalies 
are a few; e. g. vw and 1/9yut follow the general rule, even when they 
receive flexion endings beginning with &, as érv9ny, été9nv. Moreover the 
Aor. 1 Pass. Imper., which would regularly be -979+, makes -9n11, preserv- 
ing the first 3 as the characteristic of the tense. 


Nore 3. Composite words are not subject to the general law, in regard 
to the preceding aspirate ; e. g. ay90-pcgos, épugn. 
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Rove 5. A smooth mute before the rough breathing becomes 
aspirated ; e. g. ag ov, not an’ ov, ete. 


In the flexion of verbe, middle mutes may become aspirated ; but not else- _ 
where ; e. g. éidoye instead of sidoy-c. 


II. Changes of Mutes before o. 


Rou 6. Of the first class, « admits before it only the smooth 

x sound; of the second, only the smooth x sound ; and the third 
is rejected before the o, which also rejects, ¢=00, because of the 
d in it. 


Nore 4. The meaning is, that before o, the letters 8, g, become 7; the 
letters y, x, become x; and the third class (also ¢) are dropped. In the first 
case, when 7 precedes o (= 70), the two letters are of course written y, as 
TUPO=TUETO 5 in the second, x¢ is written § as in dé$w==Jexow. 

N oTE 5. Examples of the rule are Asie, Asipo; telBw, teiyo; yeapa, 
yonwo; méxo, TEhESOD ; déyon, deta; oteyo, atelso. Examples of dropping 
class third, are comaos (not oupsatos) 5 «dw, ugw (not édow); netFo, nelow 
(not 2e&Fow); paatw, poeuow (not peafow). 

Norte 6. If » precedes any letter of the third class of mutes, in such 
cases, it is also dropped with them; and when a short vowel precedes the 
two letters thus dropped, that vowel becomes prolonged; i.e. ¢ goes into &6 ; 
o into ov; and short a, t, v, become long; e. g. onerdor, onsiow; Agovor for 


déovtas; naos for navtoc; Selxvvcs for deixyvytos, etc. See below, under 
Note 8. 


III. Changes of mutes before u. 
Rute 7. Before n, the first class of mutes assimilate. 
E. g. deine, Addecy-pos; tolBor, tétecp—par; yeaqe, 7éyeau-pat. 
Rue 8. Before p, the second class of mutes become y. 


E. g. alexo, mérhsy—pot ; ; Tevyo, tétevy—uas; and 80 lsyov, AsSw, Aheypat. 
Some exceptions exist in the formation of nouns, as axyn, Eyuc, etc. 


Rute 9. Before u the third class of mutes go into ©; as also 
does (=<d. | 


E. g. avite, vvo-pos ; égeldex, 9 nosio-pas; elo, némee—pae ; yngpitor, 
ynpio-pot. There are frequent departures from this in the epic and Ionic 
dialect,-as 0647, 73pusy, etc. 


IV. Peculiar changes in the third or T' class of Mutes. 


Rute 10. When the third class come together, the first letter 
often goes into o. 


E. g. 760, j0-9ny ; nedor, éxelo-Iyy, neac-téov. But forms of mere re- 
duplication, like xgatt, ‘Aris, etc., are common in respect to the letter t. 
5 
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V. Changes of N. 


Rute 11. Before the P class of mutes, and also before w—=no, 
y goes into 4. XN. 

E. g. in composite words, such as cuunaczo, éuBaddea, ouppége, éuyvyes, 
where ovy and éy are prefixed. 

Nore 7. By the usual laws respecting », the Greeks must have read toy 
Natépa xod ty wntépa as if written tou natégu xa ty pytéga; and so gram- 
marians direct us to read. This usage, however, for those who are not to 
speak the language, is hardly worth the trouble that it costs. 

Rue 12. Before the K class of mutes, and also before =x, 
the » becomes a ¥ in the written language ; but it is read as », 
or ng nasal. 


E. g. éyxala, ovyyeriis, cuyzaign, cvytalyes. 

Rute 13. Before the liquids 4, p,@, the » is usually assimilated. 

E. g. cvlléyo, éupéra, ovgdinto ; but also évgénto. 

Rute 14. Before ¢ the » is always dropped. 

E. g. ovfvyia for ovvfuyla. 

Rute 15. Before o the » is dropped in the course of declen- 
sion; and in the composition of words, where o is followed by 
another consonant. 

E. g. aida: (not aiavor); cvotnua (not cvvotnua). Some exceptions oc- 


cur, a8 Néparvoat, Ehutys, etc.; but these are few. The preposition éy, more- 
over retains the »; as éygogoc. The » in cvy assimilates before a; as ove- 


ouson. 


Rute 16. Final v in verbs and Dat. plurals may be omitted or 
inserted, as the case may require, 1.e. according as a consonant 
or a vowel immediately follows. 
VI. Changes to avoid the concurrence of too many consonants. 


Rowe 17. As a general rule, three consonants, or (which is the 
same thing) one consonant and a double letter, cannot come to- 
gether, unless either the first or the last of them, or each of ee 
is a liquid, or o. 


Note 8. The letter most commonly dropped, in such cases, is o followed 
by # in the flexion-syllables of verbs; e. g. térup&s instead of téruge Se, 
nendésyFar instead of nexieyoFau, etc. In like manner » is sometimes 
dropped before t; e.g. tetupata: instead of tetvpartas, etc. See above, 
under Note 6. 

Note 9. Examples of three consonants together, when the first or the 
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last of them is a liquid, are neug? eis, oxdngos, aigzeds, etc. In like manner 

y may stand before a K-sound ; e. g. téyfw—=téyxou, and sounded as tévxoo. 

Note 10. In compounding words this rule is not observed, in cases 

_ where the. observation of it would obscure the etymology ; e. g. éxntvo, éx- 
onévdo, etc. 


GENERAL Remark. Letters of the same organ, or of the same power, are the 
ones which are usually exchanged for each other. Thus in the different dialects, 
all classes of the mutes are sometimes exchanged for each other ; and so are the 
liquids with each other ; the double letters with the kindred single ones ; 6 with 
the linguals (particularly oo with rr); so go with g6,etc. Beyond these general 
principles the changes do not ordinarily extend ; and even here, the law of ex- 
change is far from being universal. Grammars which treat of the dialectical 
forms, will give particulars. : 7 


$11. Doubling and transposition of the Consonants. 


(1) The liquids are most frequently doubled, especially in epic 
poetry ; and, next to these, the mute z, and the sibilant o. In the 
common language, moreover, words beginning with @ always 
double this letter, when they receive an accession at the beginning. 

E. g. dinto, ig6intov; &noggytos, from ao and géw. Yet in the N. Test. — 
this is not unfrequently omitted ; e. g. égafdioFny, égartuecs, etc. 


(2) Transposition sometimes takes place, when a mute, origin- 
ally separated from a liquid by a vowel, brings that liquid into im- 
mediate conjunction with it. | | 

E. g. xeadiq for xagdia; téFyxe (root Fay), transposed Sva; Engatoy 
root ze99, transposed nga. In such cases the vowel of the transposed 
syllable is not unfrequently changed, as in the last example. 


§ 12. Changes of the Vowels. 


(1) Excranae or vowexs. The cases in which vowels are ex- 
changed for each other, are very numerous ; and they are so vari- 
ous that no general laws regulating them all can well be made out. 
The student can fully learn them only from usage. 

He may easily find that 2ég90, in its derivatives, goes into rgadoy and 
gxénog9-a; and so of many others, more or less irregular; but why these 
changes were originally made, lies at present beyond our knowledge, ex- 
cepting that analogies of other languages afford the like examples, e. g. do, 
did; give, gave; Germ. geben, gab, etc. 


_ (2) Cuance or quantity. A second change of vowels is that 
which arises from lengthening or shortening them into the cor- 
responding long or short vowels or diphthongs. In this case « 
commonly goes into ¢¢ (rarely 7), and o into ov (rarely w). 


(3) A great part of the differences between the several dia- 
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lects of Greece, consists in the different vowels which they em- 
ploy to write and speak the same word. 


A minute account of these belongs only to lexicons and grammars de- 
signed for the classics. 


§ 13. Elision and Contraction of the Vowels. 


(1) We have seen, in § 10, what changes the Greeks intro- 
duced among their consonants, and how frequently they omitted 
some of them, in order to avoid sounds disagreeable to their ears. 
From the like source originated the elision and contraction of 
their vowels, when there was a concurrence of so many, or of 
such, as made a sound unpleasant to them. 


The laws of these contractions, given in the sequel, are very general: 
but they do not reach every case. The lexicons give the necessary infor- 
mation as to anomalous particulars. 


(2) Extston of vowels is very common in Greek, and has al- 
ready been treated of in § 8. 3. 

(3) Conrraction or Vowexs. This is divided into two mats, 
viz. proper and improper. 

I. Proper contraction is the union of two vowels into one 
sound which preserves them both. 


E.g.8 sine ” ¢ing a d ind 
o t—ob oe b6—o t t—t 
a t—¢ v tu (& does not contract.) 


II. Improper contraction is of various kinds. It takes place: 
(1) When two vowels are combined in one long kindred 


vowel. 
lao) 4 8 a@ing 7.0 © | 
2. 0 én wo 58 a—a 8. 0 # ?inov. 
30 «4 Ce e—e '" Qe o 


E. g. (1) rypcouer—tipciuey. (2) at8da—aide; petfovas, pelfous. (3) pio 
Sonte—pmic Fate. (4) telyea—tetyn. But (5) when a vowel precedes -sa it 
contracts into a, as in xAsea—xihéa, Vytea—iyid. (6) moise—noies, (7) puo- 
Foopser—pioForpev. (8) uloFos—ploSov. (9) nossousr—norovper. 


(2) Improper contraction takes place, when a long vowel 
or diphthong ejects a short vowel, which either precedes or fol- 
lows it. 


_E. g. tysam—tipai, pidw—piia, yovrow—youoa, vijecoa—tvlijcou, laes 
—jag; and so before the diphthongs, as gihénc—aidns, prdscov—miiod, pe- 
Agorur—opidoiut, aniour—aniai, etc. But let the reader note, that the rule 
is not without exceptions, e. g. uicFonte—pto9are, where the contraction 
is brought about in another way, i. e. according to No. 1. (3)above. The 
particular diversities in the mode of contraction must be learned by prac- 
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tice. . In respect to o, the short vowel must precede it in order to apply 
the rule; except in the Acc. of some nouns in Dec. IIL, as j9@a—7ee. 


(3) Also, when the short vowels «, i, ¥, placed before another 
vowel, eject it and become long. 


le s ee 5. u 8 
2. a * into a 6ui al. ‘ee 
3.% «a re 7a ae 
4,% a : 8 u 7 


F. g. (1) tivoe—tipe. (2) Tipente—tipare, (8) m0dsag—solis. (4) deg 
—ois. (5) izPveg—iyGic. (6) izddac—izSis. (7) Lelvito—dédivro. (8) 
Seexyvntai—derxyvrat, and so in verbs in —vys. | 

(4) Another mode of improper contraction is, when a simple 
vowel precedes a diphthong, and unites with the first letter of it 
according to the rules already given; and then, if the last letter 
of the diphthong be 4, it is subscribed in case the preceding 
vowel admits of it, otherwise the last letter of the original diph- 
thong is rejected. 


3a ointoo 6:8 av 


la 7. " : 
2. @ z pinto 4 4.0 ov—o “7.0 oy ¢ into ow 
ie ay 


CE. g. ( 1) Tipcing— tugs. (2) Tepscker—tig. (3) Topschorpee—eypdp jae, (4) t1- 
poov—tie. (5) ténteas—tiaty. . (6) todover—noroior. (7) pio Poover— 
picJovc:. In contracted verbs more vowels than the above rule contem- 
plates would sometimes come together in the full forms, and then a double 
contraction takes place, first of the flection ending, and then of this with 
the vowel of the root; e. g. moré-e00, mots-y, mor’ énoé-e0, éaré-ov, 
éxocov. The longer forms are the ancient ones; and even they themselves 
are abridged by omitting the ¢ in the primitive 2 pers. sing. passive; e. g. 
the oldest forms were as wore-ecat, éore-ego, etc. See § 6, Note 5 for the 
omission of the o; also § 10. Note 8. ; 


(5) Peculiar and anomalous are a few contractions, viz. 


(1) 0 yintoo (2) 0 esintoos. (3) o¢ into ov, 


E. g. (1) usoGon—pro Foi. (2) pro Foes—pso Foi. (8) pra Boan—pio Soir ; 
but this last comes from the old form picFoey. 


Nore 1. The attentive reader will of course perceive, that some of the 
above rules or principles of contraction are seemingly at direct variance 
with each other; ¢. g. in No. 2 we have a rule, that long vowels or deph- 
thongs eject short vowels both before and after them, (and the ertent of this 
grammarians do not even attempt to define), while in No. 3 we find short 
vowels ejecting long ones in some cases. - Again, in No. 4 we find that 
short vowels coming before a diphthong, coalesce with its first letter and 
frequently subscribe or reject its second, while the diphthongs are said in 
No. 2 to throw out the short vowel. Moreover, the contractions in No. 5 
are manifestly discrepant from those in both Nos, 2,4. The amount of 
the whole is, that all the different methods of contraction are practised, 
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these on one set of words (e. g. contract verbs), those on another (e. g. 
nouns, etc. of Dec. L, IL, or IIL) Usage only can familiarize the learner 
with the different cases. Still, it should be noted, that onLY IN VERY FEW 
CASES DOES THE SAME CONCOURSE OF VOWELS CONTRACT IN DIFFERENT 
WAYS; Viz. 2 a into 7 and a, and o & into os and ov. The indefinite rule 
in No. 2 may be rendered somewhat more definite by the remark, that the 
contractions there designated belong mainly to contract verbs ; as do those 
also in Nos. 4,5. 


Note 2 The accent is not to be placed on a contracted syllable, un- 
less one of the syllables contracted possessed it before contraction; e. g. 
cody, @d7 (still oxytone). But if one of the contracted syllables had the 
accent, then it is retained.and written as circumflex, i. e. if the first syila- 
ble was accented and quantity permits, as moos, mois ; or, in case the 
second syllable is accented, as acute, e. g. ioraos, éotws. 


Remarxs. The Attic very generally (but not always even where it was 
practicable) made use of the contracted forms, in cases such as the above ; 
the Ionic of the uncontracted ones. Moreover, the student must under- 
stand, that these rules do not reach every individual case of contraction in 
the Greek language. Particulars are given in good lexicons; the most 
important of them, however, will be mentioned hereafter under declen- 
sions, etc., where they occur. 

In Greek poetry, contraction (by synizesis) is to be made by the reader, 
in very numerous cases, where none is made in writing; see § 8. 4. Note 3. 

In a very few cases, contraction causes the accent to be shifted, as aeg- 
y0¢, «gyos; and in some others, the long quantity of contracted syllables 
is by usage short. The lexicons give the necessary information. 


§ 14. Syllabication. 


1) The general rule is, that a syllable ends with a vowel; 
but the final syllable may end with either & vowel, or with », @, 
or G6. 


(2) But syllables in the midst of a word often end with a con- 
sonant. E.g. 


(a) Where the same letter is doubled; as di-loc, au-pos, etc, (b) 
Where a consonant comes after a liquid; as &-xo, au-gpl, xag-106, etc. 
(c) Where a smooth mute precedes a rough one; as San-gpo, Bax-zos, etc. 


Nore. Recent grammarians prescribe a division of syllables to be made 
in such a way, that to the succeeding syllable must be attached ail con- 
curring consonants which can begin a word in Greek. Consequently, in 
printing books, we must divide words at the end of a line thus: 0-ydoo¢, 
t-dusy, tu-pIels, yo-pBgos, etc. But the ancient inscriptions follow no 
such rule; and Kiihner says, it has no internal grounds of support and is 
contrary to reason. The whole matter is plainly one of mere conven- 
ience; and very little if any regard is due to such prescriptions. The 
best way in printing or writing Greek, is to divide it in such a way ag that 
we can pronounce the syllables in the easiest manner. 


PART IT. 
GRAMMATICAL FORMS AND FLEXIONS. 


$15. Parts of speech.. 


Logically considered we may divide speech into subject or ob- 
ject, i.e. nouns; predicate, i.e. verbs ; and circumstances and re- 
lations, i. e. particles. But a much more convenient division, for 
grammatical purposes, is into noun, pronoun, article ; verb, par- 
ticiple, adjective ; adverb, SETpOSIOn, conjunction, and inter- 
jection. 


NOUNS. 


§ 16. Gender of Nouns. 


(1) This is divided into masculine, feminine, and neuter ; 
which are designated by the prepositive article 0, 7, to. 


@) No universal rules can be given respecting gender, which 
will be of much real use to the student. Of course the nameg of 
males, rational and irrational, are generally masculine ; of females, 
and also of trees, plants, cities, towns, and countries, feminine. | 


Norte. Even these laws are far from being universal ; e.g. 70 yuvasor 
woman, t0 petgaxtoy youth, to téxog child, to avdganodoy slave, all of the neu- 
ter gender. So also the names of many places, trees, plants, etc., are mas- 
culine ; e.g. of Pidinnos Philippi, 0 poivct the palm-tree, etc. 

(3) A large class of nouns are énlxoevoe (epicoene), i. e. com- 
mon both to the masc. and fem. gender, because they are designa- 
tions of a generic nature, and include both spécies under them. 


E. g. o and 7 Qe0s, 6 and 7 q ayyehos, 0 and 7 Bois, etc. 


§ 17. Number. 


(1) The Greeks have three numbers, singular, dual, and plural, 
in the declension of nouns, pronouns, the article, adjectives, par- 
ticiples, and verbs. 


But the dual number is not employed at all in the N. Test. ; was not used 
in the Aeolic dialect; is rare inthe later Greek writers; and is dropped alto- 
gether in modern Greek. It appears never to have been much in popular 
usage ; for it is but imperfectly developed, having only two appropriate 
forms in nouns, ete. ; and only so many, or even less, i in most of the tenses 
of verbs. , 
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§ 18. Declenston and Case. 


1) Declension of nouns means a change in their form, in order to 
designate the different relations in which they stand to other words. 
The different changes made for this purpose, are called Cases. 


Au There are usually reckoned, at present, three declensions 
reek ; the first and second are parisyllabic, i i.e. none of the 
ree exceed the number of syllables in the ground-form,* the 
third is imparisyllabic. 

Originally, as we shall see in the sequel, there appears to have been but 
one declension in Greek. In process of time, however, such changes took 
place in regard to certain classes of nouns, that they were arranged under 
different and distinct declensions. The leading ground of distinction or 
division is the forms of the dual and plural. When these are the same, how- 
ever diverse the singular forms may be (e. g. as in Dec.I.), they are ranged 
‘ under one category. 


(3) Tue Caszs are usually reckoned to be five. The place of 
an Ablative is supplied by the Gen., and sometimes by the Dative. 


Properly speaking, and in accordance with the definition given above, 
there are generally but three cases in Greek, viz. Gen. Dat. and Acc. ; oc- 
casionally the Vocative assumes a varied form. The Nom. and Voc. are 
called independent cases (casus recti) ; the Gen. Dat. and Acc., are named 
oblique cases (casus obliqui). 

(4) The declensions are distinguished from each other, partly 
by their endings in the grownd-forms, partly by the endings of 
their oblique cases in the singular ; but principally by the different 
forms of the dual and plural. 


Table of declension endings. 

Sing. ’ Dec. 1. Dec. II. Dec. IL. 

Nom. n, a, «|. 7s, a5 | og Neut. oy | ¢ 
ww | ome 

Gen. ns—as ov | ev og (es) . 
Dat. N—¢ 9 é > 
Acc. | v—cy oy aor» Neut. like the Nom. 
Voe. n— 0 e Neut.. o» 
N. A. V.] a | | 0. 8 
G. D. acy ow osy 

Plur 
Nom. ae oc Neut. a | e¢ Neut. a 
Gen. . ay ov wy ' 
Dat. eg . | oeg atv (at). 
Acc. as ous alas a 
Voc. | we ob a | 8 a 


* The ground-form is the Nom. singular. 
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$19. General principles of declension. 


(1) The Gen. plural throughout ends in -oyv. 

(2) The Dat. singular has an Jota, subscript in the two first de- 
clensions, and written in the line in the third. 

(3) The Voc. is mostly like the Nominative. 

(4) All neuters have the Nom., Acc., and Voc. alike; and in 
the plural these cases always end regularly in -a. 


Note 1. Ground oF THESE simiLaRITIES. (a) The present Dec. III. ap- 
pears to have been formed out of nouns originally ending in a consorfént, 
or in ¢ or v; Dec. IL, of those which ended in 0; and Dec. L, out of those 
which ended in a. (b) The original mark of the Gen. stncuLAR was ¢ pre- 
ceded by o==o¢. (c) The characteristic of the Dat. was % (d) The Acc. 
was marked by ¥; which, when preceded by a, was frequently dropped. 
(e) The Voc. was either the same as the Nom., or else the simple root; as 
euphony might decide. 


Piura. (f') Nom. character -e¢ ; in Dec. L EL the ¢ has fallen out, and 
the e is changed into 4, in order to unite with the preceding a and o—thus 
making -as -ot. (g) The original Gen. plur. was -m» added to the Nom. -e¢ 
==eoay. - Omitting the a (§ 6. Note 5), we have in Dec. HI. -ewy, which is 
contracted into -wy, a8 xogax-scwy, xngux—sowv, xogax-wy ; and so in Dec. L, 
the . -wy being joined with the vowel a, the latter coalesces, as povgaor, 
~povody ; in Dec. IL, for doy» sw we have Aoyay. (h) The Dat. plural adds 
¢ or -t»y to the Nom. -§$; as xvv-eg, xuv-eoe(v). In Dec. I. IL. the old 
Dat. plur. was povoaias(y), hoyouse (»)}—often this form occurs in Homer, in 
the Doric, etc.—where the ¢ in -e¢ (the common plur. ending) becomes 4, 
80 as to. unite in a diphthong with the a of Dec. I. and the o of Dec. IL 
(t) The Acc. plur. adds ¢ to the endings (a or ») of the Sing., and so makes 
-as-yc. But » before a falls out of course (§ 10, R. 6), and -as¢ is adopted 
in its room. In Dec. L EL. the falling out of the » is compensated by pro- 
longing the preceding vowels; as povcays -potvas, Avyorg -loyous. 

Duat. (jy) The Nom. Acc. and Voc. had originally the end-character -€. 
‘In Dec. L IL this combines with the preceding vowel; thus povoas -uoiva 
(§ 13. 3.1), hoyoe -hoyen, (§ 13,1. 8). (k) ‘The Gen. and Dat. add -i» to the 
root; e.g. povoa-iy, Adoyo-iy. In Dec. IIL the o in -ocy seems to be a 
mere union-vowel for the sake of euphony. | 

_ These hints respecting the old forms in the declension of nouns, (my lim- 
its forbid any more than hints), may help the student to explain the analo- 
gies in the declensions, as stated above. The older the Greek, the more 
traces of these forms are to be found. They will serve to explain many 
things, moreover, in relation both to the quantity of syllables, and the accen- 
tuation of them; as will be seen in the sequel. It needs but little investi- 
gation, in view of the statements just made, in order to see that originally all 
the declensions were substantially but one. Further developments of this 
principle will be made in the remarks on each declension. 


Nore 2. To nouns of all declensions the arTicLe is often attachcd. As 
the phases of this are uniform; as they belong alike to all the declensions; 
6 
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and as it is often convenient to decline by employing the article; it is here 
inserted for the convenience of the learner. 


Sing. Plural. Dual. 
€ € o ¢€ e t 
Nom. o 7 TO 06 as To 
o- 0 0 id td 
Gen. tov 11g tov may — — N. A. 12 ta veo 
Dat 1m tm TT] toig. «Taig = TONS G. D. toiy tai» toi” 
v2 ae 4 tA 
Ace. toy THY 10 Tous tag tA 


§ 20. First Declension. 


_(1) Nouns fem. ending in -« -7, and nouns masc. ending in 
-ag -7¢, belong to Dec. I. 

Probably the original ending of this Dec. was as; the ¢ being a mark of 
gender, and the « a vowel of the root. In process of time the fem. nouns 
threw off the ¢, while the masc. ones retained it.— The a and 7 endings 
seem to be variations by reason of dialects, euphony, etc. ; and so in respect 
to -a¢g -76. 

(2) PrinciPLes oF DECLENSION. (@) In the dual and plural, 
all nouns are declined in the same way. 

(6) In the singular, all nouns ending in -7 preserve it uni- 
formly ; and the like do all in -«, when a vowel or @ precedes 
this -«. In other cases with the -a ending, the Gen. and Dat. 
take 7; but the Acc. and Voc. retain the a. 


Exceptions. A few nouns in: -a, of Doric origin, preserve the -e un- 
changed, even when it is not preceded by the letters just mentioned ; e. g. 
alala -as, 78a -a¢, and so of a few other proper names. 


c) All masc. nouns in -a¢ ~ng make the regular Gen. in ov 
(like Dec. II.) 


Exceptions. A few common nouns and a considerable number of proper 
names in -@s, specially contracts in -a@s, make the Doric Gen. in -a; e. g. 
natgaholas, Gen. -o, Boggus -a, Zatavas -a, etc. ' This form of proper 
names is frequent in the N. Testament. 

_ (d) The dual and plural of all masc. nouns ie as aieaily 
noted, are the same as those of the fem. ones. In the singular, 
all nouns in -@¢ preserve the « throughout, the Gen. sing. and 
plur. excepted. But nouns in -g preserve the 7 only in the 
Dat. and Accusative singular, elsewhere conforming to the model 
in -a¢, excepting in some Vocatives. 


Note. The Voc. of nouns in -7¢ is made by -e, (1) When the Nom. ends 

in -t7¢, as paderns, padéra. (2) In the case of verbals and patronymacs 
ending in -7¢; e.g. yempérons (from yeapetoew), yeosstga. Llégons, Iée— 
ca,a Persian. With these exceptions, the Voc. preserves the 7 of the Nom. 
ending Crrougnouts as ‘Arosldng, Atgeidn. 
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(e) When the ending -@ (7) is immediately preceded by ¢ or a, 
the usual contraction takes place in a few cases, and the end-syl- 
lable then takes a circumflex throughout. 

E. g. yalén (a), york, ~fs, etc.; pvaa, pve -Go, etc.; “Eousac, “Eouts -ov, 
etc.; Bogsac, Boggas -& (Doric), etc. For this last contraction, see § 13. 
II. 1. No. 5. But the number of such contracted forms is very small. 


(3) The following Paradigms will exhibit the varieties of the 
first declension. 


Sing. No.1.4, No.2. oe No. 3.3, No. 4. 7 No. 5.4,  No.6.5, No.7. 6, 
‘Nom. cop | pedi | weigae | uotoa | veaviag | agogytys | yeaustens 
Gen. Temas gidias | meigag | povons | veaviov | mpogijtou | yewuétoou 
Dat. Tum qiiig | nelog | povon | veavin | xgegitn | yewpeton 
Ace. Toptyy gidlay | neigay | uovoay | veuviay | aeogytyy | yewpetony 
Voc. | tun | pdia | méiga | uotua | veavia® | moogyta | yewpsroe, 


N.A.V.| tive | pidia | aeign potoa veavin | neopyta | yewuéroa 
G. D. | typaty) pidlaw| aeigai | wovoas| veaviaw| noopytay | yeauetgary 


Nom. | tipad | medias | meigas | uovoas | veavias | noogntet | yeupetgas 
Gen. | tepey| pediay | neguy | povow» | veari@y | RQOMYTEY | yewmeTouY 
Dat. tipats, pidloug| neloaig |-povons| veaviag | agugitacs | yeousrgass 
Ace. | tuas | pedtas | weigas | uotoas | veuviag | noogitas | yempétgag 
Voc. | tepad | pedis | neigas | povoate | veaviar | ngopitas | yewpérgue 


Sing. No.8.5, No.9.é, No.10,6, No.11.4, No.12.f, No.13.6, 


Nom. | *Argeidns | Boggas Apéras yak(én)-7 | ur(an)-a “Eguléas)-iig 
Gen. - ‘Argeidov Boga ‘Agéra yaans pvas Fquos 
Dat. Argsidy Bogga Agere yaln pve ‘Equi 
Acc. “ArgelOny Boggay Agstay yalny pvoy “Equi 
Voc. | “Argsidn | Bogéa | “Agéta | yaly pro | “EQuaj 


Nore 1. Remarks on the Paradigms. (1) Nos. 1—4 exhibit the princi- 
ples of declension as stated in text 2 b above. (2) Nos. 5—8 exemplify 
the principles in text 2. c d and Note, by turning to which the reader will 
see why Nos. 6, 7, make the Voc. in -a, while in No. 8 the Voc. preserves 
the 7 of the Nominative. (3) Nos. 9, 10, exhibit the Doric Gen. sing., as 
shown in text 2.c. Exc. {4) Nos. 11—13 exhibit the method of declining 
the few contracts which belong to Dec. L text 2.e. The full form is so 
plain that it needs not to be exhibited. The dual and plural contracted are 
regular, and are circumflexed throughout on the ultimate; e. g. pra, uray 
— VAL, pYwY, VALS, UVES, UVa. 


Note 2 By turning back to § 19. Note 1, the reader will find, under the 
account of the formation of the different cases, the ancient forms of words, 
which solve at once most of the apparent anomalies in quantity and accen- 
tuation. KE. g. the universally circumflexed Gen. plural comes from the 
old Gen. -awy, contracted -dy; the Gen. and Dat. of orytones, with a cir- 
cumflex, are accounted for by a reference to the old forms which have 
been abridged, viz. -eos, -as, and -1e5, -71, which, when contracted, make 
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-a5, -G, and -7¢, -7. The long quantity of -a in the dual, and in the end- 
ings -ag, etc., is accounted for in the like way, i.e. by a contraction. For 
full information, I must remit the reader to Kiihner’s Grammatik, L § 256 seq. 


Nore 3 AccEenTuaTion. The apparent anomalies have already been 
mentioned, viz. the Gen. plural always with a circumflex, on the ultimate, 
and the Gen. and Dat. of all numbers marked in the same way when the 
noun is oxytone. For the rest, the general rule is: The accent remains on 
the syllable where it rests in the ground form, so long as the general principles 
of accentuation allow it. ‘The meaning is, that the mere change of quantity 
in an end-syllable will not shift the place of the accent; e. g. wodlzng, Voc. 
gokita, (not wodtta because the final -a here is short, although, if mere 
quantity were regarded, this last accentuation would be allowable). 


N. B. The particulars of dialectic variations, and the special laws of quantity 


and accentuation, must be sought for in the larger grammars, as.a full exhibition 
of them would be aks to the appropriate design of the present work. 


$ 21. Second Declension. 


(1) In common Greek this ends in -o¢ masc. and feniiaine: 
and -o». neuter.. 


Besides these simple forms, there are some contracted ones which are | 
ranged under this Dec.; also some nouns in -ox and -wy, which constitute 
the so called ttc Dec. II.; as will be seen below. 


Sing. N. 1.6, No. 2 4, No. 3. 16, 


Nom. Loyog yijoos oixoy 
Gen. loyou ynTOU ovxoy” 
Dat. . | dove th aux 
Acc. loyow —.._'|_ vijcor auxoy 
Voce. dove (-o¢) | vijce (-o¢) | cixer 
Dual. 
N. A.V. | toys — = | snow ouxes 
G. D. hoyour vycoy oUXOLY 
Plur 
Nom. Aoyou yn00t ouxe 
Gen. hoyow — ynowy oUxOY 
Dat. hoyors yHTOU ouxolg 
Acc. Loyous 7,006 oixe 
Voc. oyos v9j006 ovxa 


Nore 1. The old Gen. seems to have been, first of all -oos, then (drop- 
ping the a) -00, and thence -ov comes by contraction. The Epic has -o0; 
the Doric, #; both derived in like manner. 


Nore 2. The original Dat. plural was -o.o1; which is still common in 
Epic and Ionic. 


Note 3. The Voc. in this declension is often like the Nom.; in some. 
words it is always 80, specially among the Attics.. Voc, sé occurs in Matt. 
97: 46, but Seog is nearly universal in all writers. 
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Nore 4. A few neuters of this Dec. are oxytone ; e. g. Cuyor, mtegoy, ete. 


§ 22. Contracts of Dec. I, 


(1) Only a small number of words in--o¢ -oy pure, i. e. pre- 
ceded by ¢ or 0, have a form contracted according to the usual 
rules (see § 13), and then regularly declined. 


Sing. No. 1.6, No. 2. 7, 
Nom. | mhoog shove *ootsoy oatour 
Gen. sioov xiov "ooTsov = ou t0¥ 
Dat. nlow mio "ootep = oat 
Ace. nhoov mniovy -ootsoy  oatovv 
Voe, mioe wmlov *ootéoy on tour 
Dual. 
N. A. V. | wlow = to. *oote «= oo Tt) 
G. D. mioow mlotw *ootéoly = ootolw 
Plur 2 
Nom, . | xiooe xlos *ootéa «= oot 
Gen. nlowy nloy "ooreov «= cota 
Dat. mdootg dois "outsoig «= ou t0ig 
Acc. nhoous  nlovs “ootéa “oote 


Voc. . mhoos smhos ootéa oota 


_ Nore 1. Anomalies here. occur in accentuation; (a) The contracted 
dual Nom. ete. is Ao), ’oati, i. e. it takes only the acule, although we should 
-of course expect the circumflex ria, ’oord. (5) Compounds with nloiig 
and yvots accent the penult throughout. (c) Some adjectives in -eo¢ -oig, 
although pro-paroxytone, take a circumflex on the ultimate of the con- 
tracted forms; e. g. yovcsos, yovcovs. But it is a general law in respect to 
these endings, when they are contracted either in nouns or adjectives, that 
they take a circumflex on the contracted syllable. 


Nore 2 In the N. Test. »dog is declined as being of Dec. IIL through- 
out; viz. vous, voos, vol, etc. So in some of the later Greek writers and 
ecclesiastical fathers. The same is the case with miovs, Gen. miods, etc. 


§ 23. Altic forms of Dec. II. 


(1) These are made by substituting » for o or ov, in all cases 
where the latter would occur in the usual form of declension in 
-0¢ -ov; is also put for the usual neuter plural ending -«; and 
Iota in the end-syllable is subscribed, whenever it would occur 
in the usual mode of declension. The rest remains unchanged. 
As examples we may take Jews = dao, and avOiyEOY = averyeo¥. 


; 
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Sing. No.1. 6, No. ]. 10, 
Nom. lsoig - avwyeo 
Gen. Aso  avaryéo 
Dat. dew  averyew 
Acc. Leow = (-w) "areryewy 
Voc. Asus "avwyeny 

Dual. 
N. A.V. | dso  avaryeo 
G. D. Leciy "avayewy 
Plur. 
Nom. dew ” aveuyeos 
Gen. ley " avwyeuy 
Dat. PETATS "avery eas 
Acc. Aza "avwyew 
Voce. dew | avadyew 


Nore 1. Only a small number of words are declined in this manner, even 
by the Attics; and moreover, where this form exists among them, the com- 
mon forms in -o¢ -o» are mostly in use at the same time. The peculiar 
forms of this Attic Dec. seem to have arisen from contraction; thus dads 
—lws, avayaov—avaywr. For the sake of ease and euphony in pronounc- 
ing, the s was thrown in before -ws -w». The irregularity of the Attic form, 
both in declension and accentuation, is remarkable. 

Nore 2. A number of nouns (masc. and fem.) make their Acc. in - in- 
stead of -wy, as is noted in the Acc. of No.]. The Gen. of such forms, in 
Homer, is —wo. 

Nore 3. The singularity of the accentuation is, that proparoxytones (e. g. 
Gyeyswy) preserve their accent unchanged throughout, (contrary to the usual 
laws of tone); and also that the Gen. sing. of oxytones retains the acute on 
the ultimate (e. g. Jew), where we might expect the circumflex. See § 7. 
Note 2. It would seem that the Attic Gen. -w, and the o genes as here 
employed, were not practically long in quantity. 

Nore 4. The neuter plural -w seems to be a contract of -wa. But the 
accentuation has no respect to this. 


§ 24. Third Declension. 


(1) The peculiarity of this Declension, as it now develops itself, 
is, that the ground-form or Nom. case exhibits, in only a few in- 
stances, the real form of the original root. The addition of gasa 
sign of masc. or fem. gender in most cases; the prolongation of 
the final vowel of the root in many others; and lastly the omis- 
sion of a final.consonant in some neuter nouns; (and all this in 
order to make out the present ground forms) ; conceal the origi- 
nal root by the.changes which they occasion. But the Gen. sin- 
gular resumes and develops the original form of the root ; and 
this form may therefore be easily known by merely subtracting -o¢ 
from this Genitive. 


Si 
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Nore. The-addition of the gender-sign ¢, and the change of quantity in 
the end-vowel, belong only to masc. and fem. nouns; but the omission of 
final consonants of the root, takes place occasionally here in nouns of all 
genders. The neuter Nom., however, for the most part exhibits simply the 
pure root, or at least this root with some slight changes. 


ForMATION OF THE Nom. CASE. 


(2) Nouns Masc. AND FEMININE may be divided into three dis- 
tinct classes as to the manner of forming the Nom. case, when the 
root ends with a consonant. (a) Those which add ¢ (the gen- 
der-sign) to it. (6) Those which prolong a final ¢ or o of the 
root, 1.e. change them into 7 and . (c) Those which preserve 
the root unchanged in the Nominative. 

(a) The Nom. takes the additional s, when the original root 
ends in either of the mutes ; ; also in many cases when it ends in 
y OF vt. 


(1) When the root ends in either of the mutes ; then these mutes undergo the 
respective changes before the ¢, which are indicated in § 10. R. 6. 

E. g. (a) In roots with final x, 8, or ¢, only 2 can be admitted before $3 
so that we must have Aatley (y=—7¢), Aulden-og* yadvy, yadvp—os° xarT) 
uy, xaTHhip—os. (b) In roots with x, y, ra only x can be sounded; so xo- 
gas (t==x¢), xogax-o¢* ios, phoy-os" ovus, ovuy—o¢. (c) The T class, 
i.e. t, 6, 9, are thrown out; as gus, pwt-0¢° Aouras, Lapnad-og ° xOQUG, 
xogvd-oc. In all these cases, the Gen. (subtracting -o¢) gives the original 
form of the root, and the Nom. shows what effect the final pupeevermig S 
has upon that form. 

Note. When the root ends in -A, the ¢ is —— added; as ads, ad—os. 

(2) When the root ends in -y or -vt, in many cases the ¢ is added. When 
this is done, the » is in general simply thrown out without further change ; 
but -»t is not only thrown out, but the end-vowel of the root is prolonged 
as a compensation, in case it was short. 

E. g. Oe, 6iv—0¢° Dedepls, Sthqiv-og’ (vlong throughout); yiyas, ylyavt-og- 
Odous, Odort-o¢, (vowels lengthened m the Nom.) 

Nore. There is no fixed rule to determine in all.cases when a Nom. (with 
a root in -y or —vt) will be formed in this way, or when in the way of merely 
prolonging the final vowel of the root and retaining the y¥; see (b) below. 
But the general principles are, that (1) The end vowel o or # takes » after it; 
some exceptions, as odous above, see § 35.2. (2) Nouns with e or 7 take ». 
(3) Participles with a, s, v, take 5. (4) Nouns and ee with a, 6, v, 
take os. 


(6) When nouns form their Nom. by lengthening the final « 
or o of the root, this root ends in -» or -»t; In a few cases also 
it ends in -g. A c at the end of the root is of course rejected ; 
for a word cannot end in tf. 

E. g. notpny, Gen. morpéy -0¢° Salpov, Salpor—o¢* Aga, Agovt-o¢* gta, 
ént09-0¢. 
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(c) A third class neither receive the ¢ nor change their final 
vowel. They end in -» -»r, or -g; and the Nom. and the root 
are one and the same; excepting that in words ending with -»z 
the z must of course be omitted at the end. | 

E. g. nacav, masdy-og* aiaiy, aivv-o¢* 910, 9ng-0¢° Zevoparv, HEvOPArT—0C. 

Nore 1. In general the original vowel of the root is long here. In most 
cases, also, the ending is -y or -g, which need no change. 

Notre 2 The student will find no trouble in distinguishing this class from 
any of the preceding, because the Gen. case will develop the nature of it at 


once. The declension is easy and obvious, inasmuch as merely the case- 
endings are to be added to the ground-form. 


(3) Nouns neuter. These often have the pure root for their 
ground-form or Nom. case; and when they have ¢ final in the 
root, they either omit it in the Nom. or else substitute -@ or -¢ in 
its place. 


_ E.g. menégt, Gen.-0¢* agoev, -0¢° capo, Topat—o¢* yaoler, yaguert—oc° 
NEALE, NAt-0¢" TéQES, TEQAT-OC. | 

Nore 1. A few neuters have -xt final, which are dropped in the Nom. ; 
as yala, yadaxt-os. 

Note 2. For the most part, the neuters in -y or -yt are adjectives or 
participles. When the root of neuters ends, as it usually does, in » or e, 
or in a vowel, no change is needed for the Nom.; but when it ends it 1, 
this of course must fall out. Of the mutes, only t ends the root of neuter 
nouns. : 


N. B. The account given above of ground-forms belongs mostly to nouns the 
Jinal letter of whose root 1s a consonant. The nouns with a fal vowEL 
mostly belong to what are called the Contracts of Dec. LIT, and will be exhibited 
an the sequel. 7 
. Formation of the other Cases. 


(4) In general the case endings (see $ 18. 4) are merely ap- 
pended to the root simple or modified; but the Voc. has no ap- 
propriate and uniform case-ending to distinguish it. 


The statement here made is evident at once to the reader, so soon as he 
casts his eye over the paradigms that follow. But some of the cases have 
occasional peculiarities, which need to be noted. 


Note 1. Formation oF THE Acc. Sincutar. Nouns whose root ends in a 
consonant form the Acc. regularly in ~«; but (a) Barytone nouns, i. e. not 
accented on the ultimate, when they have either of the T' class of mutes for the 
Jinal letter of the root, may take the regular form, or an apocopate one ending 
With -y; e.g. LAOS, YaQuta OF yaw’ Eguc, tud-a or Egiy* ovis, OQMLI—o 
or ogyy. But this same class of words, when monosyllabic or orytone, form 
only the regular Acc.; e.g. moic, n00-a° éinis, dinid-a. But xieds has 
xleida and xdziv, (b) Words ending in -1¢ -vs -avg -ovg, simply add -» to 
the Acc. ; e. g. n0dis, moliv’ Borgus, Botovy’ vais, vavv' Bois, Soir. 
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Note 2. FoRMATION OF THE Voc. SineutaR. (1) The general principle 
is, that the Voc. assumes the form of the simple root. ‘This takes place, (a) Of 
course in all cases where the Nom. exhibits the root. (b) Where the end- 
vowel of the root has been lengthened in the Nom., the Voc. shortens it; 
e. g. daiuwy, Juipor* LNT NO, uajteg. Exceptions are orytone nouns (not ad- 
jectives) which retain, in the Voe., the long vowel of the Nom. ; je. 8. Nom. 
and Voc. noiprjy. But natno, avg, awtng, make Voc. nazeo, UVEL, TOTEQ, 
and are anomalous. (c) When this class of words have dropped an -» or -yt 
in the Nom., the Voc. assumes the short vowel and the », or merely omits 
the 1, which cannot stand at the end of a word; e.g. pédus (uehar—oc), 
Voc. uthav* ylyag(-avtoc), Voc. yiyav’ xooless (-t9105), Voc. yagiey. (d) 
Nouns in -i¢ -us -ave “EUG -OUS omit the formative ¢ in the Vocative, and 
assume the root; e.g. partis, parte’ noéofuc, nyéaBu’ yeas, yoav’ Ba- 
athevs, Baatlst* Bovs, Bou. 

(2) The Vocative, on the contrary, conforms to the Nom., not only when 
the latter exhibits the simple root (see a in No, 1), but, (a) In most words 
where the root ends with a consonant, which cannot stand at the end of a 
word and must be dropped, or else it takes ¢ after it, provided the final vowel 
of the root has not been changed in the Nom.; e. g. Nom. and Voce. goic (root 
gor’) N. V. viv (vip’) N.V. cag’ (oagx’) N. V. oy (wz2.) (6) In oxytones 
with prolonged vowels in the Nom.; e.g. N. V. moj». (c) All participles 
of Dec. If. have the same Nom. and Vocative. 


(3) Nouns in -a -we fem. (Gen. -00¢) make the Voc. anomalously in -o7 ; 
€. 8. yo, Hyxor aide, uidot. 

Note 3. ForMATION OF THE DaTIVE PLURAL. As this ends in —ot which is 
added to the root, nothing more is needed than the remark, that the same 
changes occur before o here, in respect to preceding mutes, or -y “71, as 
take place before ¢ in the Nominative ; e. g. Aawnaan for Aourudat, yyy: act 
for yiyavtat, Gdover for odortat, etc. Pecuuiarities: If the Nom. sing. 
have the diphthongs —avg -ovg, -evs, the Dat. plural retains them ;.e. g. ygav- 
ci, Boval, Bactdevor. 


N. B In these general rules for the formation of the cases, some of the princi- 
ples are applicable, as the reader will see, to nouns whose root has a rowel before 
the Gen. ending -o¢g. But most of these latter nouns have some peculiarities ; 
and these will be developed in the sequel. 


Accentuation. 


Nore 4. The general rule is, (a) That all words not monosyllabic in their 
Nom. case, retain the accent on the same syllable which has it in that case, whenever 
this can be done. But, 


(b) Monosyllabic words (participles excepted) accent the ultimate of the 
Gen. and Dat. of all numbers; see in the Par. gis, Inv. Ten nouns of this 
class, however, acute the penult in the Gen. plur. and dual; e. g. gas, ov's, 
nats, etc. Gen. plur. pwtwy, ator; maida, naldory, etc. instead of mwray seq. 
Most of monosyllabic contracts, however, are exempt from the general rule 
as to Gen. and Dative. Participles of this class are also exempt; e. g. ay, ~ 
Ovtos, Uvtt, etc. Ilag conforms to the rule in the sing. number, but not else- 


where, e. g. tartos, but muvtay. Ivy and xvwy follow the rule of mono- 
syllabic words. 


(c) There are many anomalies in the accentuation of some nouns be- 


7 ; 
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longing to Dec. IML (1) All syncopated nouns, in general, throw beck as far 
as possible the accent in the Voc.; see Syncop. Nouns of Dec. 1.c. Some of 
them have other irregularities, which are noticed below. (2) The Attic 
endings —w¢ -wy have no influence on the accent. (3) Monosyllabic nouns 
with -¢ final in the Nom, and -» in Acc., and all monosyllabic neuters, 
circumflex the Nom.; other monosyllabic nouns acute it; e. g. us, rots, to 
nve, but uny, ete. Kiely is an exception to the first class. (4) Neuter 
nouns of more than one syllable throw back the accent as far as they can 
For a full ascount, see large Grammars, specially Kiihner LE § 292. 


(5) The paradigms which will exemplify the preceding state- 
ments, are here arranged in accordance with them. 


Sing. No.1.6, No.2.6, No. 3.4, No,4.4, No.5.6, No.6.06, No. 7.6, 
Nom. |dailew |xooat daunas dls yiyas daluov | 67TH 
Gen. —|Aaidawog |xogaxos |Aupnados |div0g | yiyartos |Saiuovos | 10905 
Dat. loilant |xdouxe jAuunuds |gut |yiyavte |Saivovs |dytoge 
Acc dailana |xogaxa |Aumnada |diva lyiyavta |duipova |intoge 
Voe. ; Auihaw xogas hapnas gly | ytyay duiuor 67t0g 

Dual. 

N. A. V.idadlans |xogaxe |Acunude |dive |yiyovte |Saiuove |67toge 
G. D.  |Accdaroiy|xoguxory | Lapnadory | divotv| yiyavtory | Supovosy| Ontogorr 
Plur. 
Nom. |daldameg |xogaxes |Aaunadss |diveg |yiyavtes | Suipoves | drt0ge¢ 
Gen. |Acchanwy |xogaxen | hapnaday divav | yiyavtoy | Sarovar | dntoguy 
Dat. hailaye |xogat: |lounace | ior jyiyact |Sulwoos |éytoges 
Ace. [Aaidunag |xdgaxag |Aaunedas | dives |yivartas |Suluovac bntogas 
Voc. jdailanes |xcguxeg \Aapmades \dives \viyartes ‘Saiuoves |éntoges 

Sing. No.8.6, No.9.6, No.10.6, No.l!.ré, No.12.16, No.13. rd, 
Nom. mony aie Sie copa goéao Té9as 
Gen. momévos | alavog | Dygog | cuatog | goéatog | tégatog 
Dat. TOLMEVE aiave Frot THUATE Posuts TEQATL 
Acc. Towusve | aiwva | Sioa | caue Posag TEgas 
Voc. Tony aiwy 0 oupo poeag TEQaS 

Dual. 

N. A. V. | woméve | aiwve Shoe | cwuate Gorata TEQATE 
ser moimsvory | aiwvoww | Ingoiv | cwuatow | gosatow | tegatoLy 
Ur. ; 
Nom. motmsveg | aiwves | Digs | cauata | gocata | tégate 
Gen. nowsvov | aiuovay | Inoay | comatav | peeatwy | teoator 
Dat. mouse | aiwor | Ingot | cupace | goeéuce TéQact 
Acc. motwsvas | atwvag | Dijgag | cwuata | posata TEQUTO 
Voc. motméves | ataves | Figs | capete | pysata | tégata 


Explanation of Paradigms. 
words, whose root ends in one of the mutes (text 2. a. 1), are formed and 
declined.—Nos. 4, 5 show the same, when the root ends in -» -»1, and takes 
-¢ in the Nom.; see text 2. a. 2.—Nos, 6, 7 illustrate text 2. b.—No. 8 illus- 
trates text 2. b in connection with text 4. Note 2. b. Exc——Nos. 9, 10 illus- 
trate text 2. c—Nos. 11—18 illustrate text 3 (nouns neuter). 

Norte 1. When a vowel precedes the Gen. ending ~os, and is such as 
cannot coalesce by contraction with any of the case-endings, or such as that 


Nos. 1—3 exhibit the manner in which 
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usage does not make it to coalesce, the noun is regularly declined, and does 
not properly belong to the contracts of Dec. IN The declension of such 
‘words is too obvious to need special paradigms; e. g. xéc, xlos, xis, xiv, xi OF 
xls, Plur. xisc, etc. So ws, Fwos, Fut, Iau, Foc, Plur. Foes, Fwov, etc. 
In like manner some nouns in -1¢ -ve are declined in the sing., without 
contraction, as iySvs -vocg -vi -vy -v° modig -L0g -ut -ty -2, etc., although 
dy common usage they are more frequently contracted in some of these cases. 

Nore 2. A great number of anomalies belong to this declension ; as any 
one may see by consulting the larger grammars. A good lexicon will note 
them; and in general they make no special difficulty. It may be proper, 
however, to note one here which is common, and of some extent, viz. that 
a number of fem. nouns in -wy, Gen. -ovog ~wvog not unfrequently omit 
the » of this ending, and then contract; e. g. sixwy, contr. Gen. sixots, Acc. 
eixe), Acc. plur. eixovs. Such contractions are common in the comp. degree 
of adjectives ending in -wy -oy, which belong to Dec. Ill. see § 28. 


§ 25. Sprcrat Forms oF Dec. Ill. (Contracts). 


In this designation are comprised those nouns in general which 
have -0¢ pure in the Gen., i.e. those nouns whose declension-endings 
are preceded by a vowel. Most of these are subject to peculiar 
modifications, inasmuch as some of their cases are contracted. 

The reader has already seen, in Note J. above, that some of such nouns, 
viz. with -og pure in the Gen., are simply declined throughout. Where 
such is the case, nothing special belongs to their development. It is on 
account of the conTRACTED Nouns of this. general class, that the following 
separate forms of declension have been adopted. © 


First form of Contracts (of Dec. HT.) 


_ (1) To this belong words ending in 
-NS -é$ -O¢ ; Gen. -€0¢ 


—-@ -Wwe , eoee -00S ‘ 
Of these -7¢ is masc. and fem. ; -e¢ -o¢ neut.; -w -we fem. 

Sing. No. 1. 4, No. 2. 10, No. 3. #, 
Nom. Tolmons Telyog HzO! ; 
Gen. TeLnoz0g —- TELNQOE telysog tetyoug | nyxoos jxots 
Dat. Teese §=—s- TOLNOEL geiyse telyes =| you iixot 
Acc. Toinorae §=—s- TOLN|ON TeLyOS Nyon nye 
Voc. TOL OEC Telos Hyor 

Dual. , “ap 
N. A.V. | toujose teLnoy teiyes ely RD 
G. D. TOLngéow  TELNQoLW TeyEoLY TELYOLY as Dec. IL 

Plur. . 
Nom. TeLnoees —- TOLN|QELS tsiyea = t8LYN nyor 
Gen. Toingéwy § teLNQUY TELyeoy TELYOV as Dec. IL 
Dat. | teengsar (¥) teizecs (¥) 
Acc. TOLNEEAS  TOLNOELS teiyen = tein 


Voc. Telngess § —-LNQELS tigen = alyy 
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Nore 1. (a) The forms in -ng¢ -e¢ belong to adjectives. Kiihner regards 
the ¢ final here as a part of the root, and as falling out between vowels in the 
sequel of declension, and before -o« in the Dat. plural. It is practically 
more simple for the student to look upon the » in -7¢ as the prolonged 
of the root, and upon ¢ as formative; although this is not in exact accord- 
ance with preceding principles, inasmuch as the neuter (e. g. cages) exhi- 
bits the ¢, and therefore it seemingly makes a part of the root. But must 
we assume the form 1g.gs-o-o¢ for the original Gen.? (b) It would seem 
that the neuters in -o¢ originally had -é¢s for their root, and have suffered 
a commutation of the final vowel « for the fuller 0; e. g. tétyoc—tetyes, 
Gen. tetyeog. (c) A few ending in -ag are declined after the model here. 


Note 2. There are some peculiar modee of contraction here; e. g. Dual -se 
into -7. Moreover when a vowel precedes the neuter plur. ending -ee, 
this last contracts into -o, as xiée-a—xiéa (from xdgog); but the Acc. is 
sometimes regular, as vyréa—tvyi7 in the N. Test. Besides this, the Acc. 
plur. contracted is always of the same form uith the Nom. plur. contracted, 
without regard to the full form. 

Norte 3. Feminines in -w -w¢, contract only in the singular. In the 
dual and plural they are rezular nouns of Dec. II. The Acc. of nouns in 
-w acutes the final ending of the contracted form, as yo; analogically it 
would be 3jy@. But the contracted Acc. of nouns in -we is regular here 
in respect to accentuation; e. g. aida. There are very few of this class 
of nouns (in common Greek only one in -w¢, viz. aidws). The formation 
of the Nom. here is peculiar, being made from the short o of the root and 
omitting the usual formative ¢. 


Nore 4. PEcULIAR CONTRACTIONS. Proper names ending in —xhens suf- 
fer double contractions in the Dat. sue wer e. g. Hoaxlens, Dat. ss ass 
“Hoaxhéet, ‘Hoaxaei. 


Nore 4. The neuters ogdas and dénas (Gen. -aoc) are declined acne: 
ing to the analogy of this declension; e. g. osdas, séhaoc, cédat and cele, 
etc. Dual oédae -o1, Plur. céhaa, osha -wy -act, etc. Most other nouns 
in -a¢ (which belong here) make the Gen. in -so¢, as usual. 

Nore 5. The masc. nouns of Dec. HI., which end in -ais, are regularly 
declined, excepting that the Acc. sing. is sometimes contracted; as 7ows, 


Acc. 779@e—rnoo. They do not properly belong to the present declension 
of Contracts. 


§ 26. Second form of Contracts (of Dec. IIT.) 


(1) This comprises nouns eae in -¢¢ -vg masc. and fem., 
and -¢ -v neuter. 

(2) The class in -s¢ -vg comprises, (a) Nouns with a long vowel in the 
endings -i¢ -vs. _(b) Nouns with a short vowel in -is -ic. The former 
class retain the vowel of their final syllable throughout; the latter, only in 
the Nom. Acc. Voc. singular. 


(3) The endings -i¢ vs, also ~4 -v, out of the N. A. V. sing. substitute s 
for the 7, v of the final syllables, 


(4) Nouns in -i¢ -vs long sometimes contract in the Dat. sing. (when 
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this is feasible), and in the Nom. plural, but more commonly only in the 
Ace. and Voc. plural, yet even here not uniformly. The other class, i. e. 
nouns with short vowels, are generally contracted in the cases just named ; 
and moreover they receive the Ionic Gen. endings -w¢ -wy sing. and plur., 
without any influence upon the accent; comp. the like endings in Dec. L. IL 


(5) The following paradigms will exhibit these varieties. 


I Nouns in -ig -vs -i -v. 


Sing. No.1. 4, No. 2. 6, No. 3. tw, No. 4. 4, 
Nom. mods MILE OOTY oivant 
Gen. mMoOAEWC ANYEWS aatsos (-we) | otvamsos (-«e) 
Dat. modes ANH YEL Hots oan | 
Acc. nol nhyuv Gotu civans 
Voc. MOAt niyv . | dot oivuns 
Dual. | ; 
N. A. V. | sodee TUNES OKoTES. owumnee 
G. D. moléoty ‘nnyzéow actéoLy owanéoy 
Plur. | | | 
Nom | TOAELS ANY ELS “oT ouann 
Gen modewy nyyEwy agtéwy oLvansey 
Dat. modsot TANYETE “oTECs oWwanecs 
Ace. moles IY ELS aoTH owann 
Voc MOLES mnysig - | “orn owen 
II. Nouns in -itc -ve. 
No.5. 7 No. 6. 
Sing. 6, Dual. Plural, Sing. 6, Dual, Plural. 
Nom. | xég N. A. V. | xée¢ | izdus | N. A.V. | iydues -te. 
Gen. | xg | xie xLOY iz Pvos iy Sve iy vow 
Dat. | x6 G. D. xiob iy ve G. D. iyo vos 
Acc. | xy xLOLY KLOC iy Duy iySuow | iyuvag -v¢ 
Voc. | xis xleg | iy Dv | iySusg -Us 


Nore 1. Explanations. Nos. 1—4 exhibit the usual forms with % 4, 
short in the final syllable. Let it be observed, that the Dat. singular and 
also the Nom. Acc. Voc. plural, usually contract as in the paradigms. But 
it must also be noted, that sometimes in Attic, but specially in the Ionic 
and Doric, and in poetry, more or less of these forms are used as wncon- 
tracted, and consequently as declined in a regular way, (like xs above). 
But even here, in this mode of declining nouns, those cases may occasion- 
ally contract which commonly suffer contraction in the other mode of de- 
clining. Thus we find modus -cog -ts (-7) -tv -1, Dual -ve -corv, Plur. modveg 
(m0Aig) -lov -1toi—Acc. modias (modic). There are many nouns in -c¢, with 
Gen. -o¢g pure, which exhibit the like forms. 


Note 2, Adjectives in -vg -exe -v are declined like xijyv¢ and aotv, ex- 
cepting that the Gen. sing. always ends in -0¢, not in the Attic -we. 
Nore 3. The class No. H. is not numerous. Monosyllabic roots here 


(such as xig, ps, etc.) do not usually contract in the plural. Moreover, 
the long quantity of the < and v in the Nom. is preserved only in the Nom. 
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Acc. and Voce. singular. It is now maintained by Grammarians, that the 
Digamma belonged originally to nouns of this class, (e. g. dis=JiFo, ty- 
Svs=izSvFs, etc. which being dropped the vowels became long in the 
cases just noted. The omission of the Digamma, however, did not influ- 
ence the case-endings before which it fell out. But as such matters can- 
not be dwelt upon here, I must refer the reader to Kiihner, L § 287. If 
we except a regard to the quantity of vowels here in the Nom. Gen. and 
Voc. singular, nothing important can be attached to the distinction made 
in the paradigms; for it is manifest, that a large class of nouns are often 
so declined as to preserve the final ground-vowel (in -i¢ -v¢) throughout 
the other cases; and then, the first and second classes adopt substantially the 
like mode of declension. 

Nore 4. For the Acc. sing. in -» of nouns in -1¢ -vs, see § 24. 4. Note 
1. b.—For forms of the Voc., ibid. Note 2. d. The Nom. Acc, Voc., plural 
neuter in —y, are contracted from -ea the full form. 

Note 5. Nouns in -is -v¢, with Attic Gen., are proparorytones, e. g. 10- 
Asoc, nodewy. But the neuters in -i -v do not generally admit the Attic 
Gen., and are accented according to common analogy; e. g. QOTEOS, AOTEWY. 


§ 27. Third Form of Contracts (of Dec. II.) 


(1) This is made up, for the most part, by nouns in -evs; 
it comprises also the few in -avg¢ -ovg; in all of which the final 
s is formative, and the v, which was originally sounded as F 
is dropped before the declension-endings beginning with a vowel. 


(2) For convenience sake these may be divided into two classes : 


(1) Nouns in -v¢; which drop the v in all cases, excepting Nom. Voc. 
sing., and Dat. plural; employ the Attic —ov¢ (for -og) in the Gen. singular ; 
and contract the Dat. sing., and also the Nom. Acc. and Voc. plural. 

(2) Nouns in -avg -ovg; which drop the v in like manner as the preced- 
ing class, with the exception of the Acc. sing.; have a Gen. sing. in -0¢3 
and usually contract only in the Acc. plural. . 


First form -ev's Second forms -avs -ovs. 

Sing. 6, Plural. Sing. 6,  Plur. Sing. 7, Plur. 
Nom. Bactiets | Baarieic youts | youss Bows Boss 
Gen. Baciléws | Baordéav youos | yoawy | Boos Bouy 
Dat. Bacrdet Baotlevor yout | ygavoi | Boi Bovot 
Ace. Bactkéa | Baothéags (-&is) || yoaty | yeats | Bory Bows 
Voc. Buoled | Buoidsic lt yeat «| yoaes Bow Boss 

Dual. Bacsiée yous Bos 
Baotleow youow Boouy 


- Nore 1. The Acc. plur. uncontracted, in the first form with -evs, is the 
common one; its contracted form (Baardzic) is the same as the Nom.; see 
and comp. § 25. Note 2 This latter form occurs in the N. Test.; e. g. 
yoves, yoaupetsis. The -a ending, in the Acc. sing. and plur,, is long. 


Note 2 When -evs is preceded by a vowel, it may contract also in the 


Se ee 
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Gen. and Acc. sing. and plural, as well as in the usual cases; e. g. yosvs, 
Zoku ~yous, yota -yoa, Plur. yo&wr —youwy, yotas -yous. 

Nore 3. To the second class in -avg —ove belong but very few words, 
Viz. yeas, vais, and Bous, yous, Govs. Contraction, except in the Acc. plur. 
(where it is nearly universal), is here seldom to be found. The discrepan- 
cies in declension between this class of nouns and that in —ev¢, are such as 
might occasion the former to be ranked somewhere else, or simply to be 
placed among the irregular nouns, as they have usually been. But Kiihner 
classes both together on the general ground, that both have a final formative 
s, and both end in a u which was once pronounced as a consonant, i. €. as 
F. The evidences of this are plain, when we compare vaF¢, vaF os, va Fé, 
ete., with navis, navis, navi, etc.; also BoF's, BoF os, BoFi, etc. and bos, bovis, 
bovi, etc. So BaodéFs, BaodéFos, etc. In all such cases, the F falling out 
before the declension-endings beginning with a vowel, (which is the com- 
mon usage), explains the forms as they now appear in the paradigm. For 
the form of the Voc., see § 24. Note 2. d; for Acc. see § 24. 4. Note 1. 5. 
But nouns in -svg do not follow the rule there specified. 

Nore 4. Nearly all the contracted or irregular forms, specially in poetry 
or in some of the dialects, occasionally appear as regular; e. g. Gen. Ba- 
otléos, Nom. plur. Baotiéss, Acc. plur. Boas, sing. Bia, etc. So some of the 
uncontracted forms in the paradigm occasionally appear as contracted ; e.g. 
Baowéa-Bacsdn. 


§ 28. Syncopated Nouns of Dec. III. 


(1) Most of these contract after syncope; but some do not, 
because they are not adapted to contraction. They may be ar- 
ranged under three classes: (a) Neuters in -a¢ with Gen. -atos. 
(b) Feminines in -a» with Gen. -ovog. (c) Several nouns in -7@ 
Gen. -é90¢. : 

(a) Neuters in -as. 


Sing. Dual. Plural. 
N. A. V. xégas xEQaTE -H8 -—A XEDATA —AG -o 
? ’ , ‘ band 
Gen.  — xégatos, (xégas), x8gug | xEQatoLY -xoLy —GY | xEQaTwY -aWY -W»Y 
Dat. HEQUTL, (xEOL), xEQE xEQUTL 
(b) Feminines in -wy -ovos. 
> °¢ > 27 
Nom. euxwy ELXOVES 
> ee > ? > # 
Gen. ELXOVOC, ELKOUS &LKO¥E ELxOVOIY 
> 74 > & > 4 
Dat. elxove sixOvoLY ELxUCL 
> 27 > «a > ? 3 ad 
Acc. ELXOV EL, ELXOD ELKOVaS, ELKOUS 
Voc. _—stxov ELXOVEC 
(c) Syncopates in —7. 
? ’ 
Nom. szat7yo TOATEDES 
Gen. atégos, natgdg MOATEQE TMATEQ WY 
’ LA 
Dat. xatége, natgl TMATEQOLY MATOATL 
Acc. ‘atéga METEGAS 


Voc. ateg : muréges 
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Explanations. 


Norte 1. Like xégag are declined 10 yégas, 10 yijoas, and To xgéas, i. e. 
they suffer the syncope of the t and then contract throughout the dual and 
plural (Dat. plural excepted), and also in the Gen. and Dat. singular. But 
TO tégas commonly suffers syncope, etc., only in the plural. In the N. Test. 
xégac and tépac never contract; but xoéac¢ makes plur. xgea. 


Note 2. Like eixwy are declined a number of fem. nouns in -a7; e. g. 
anduv, yedidSwv, adwy, etc. Some of them syncopate and contract the Dat, 
‘as well as the Gen. and Acc.; e. g. w7Svi, ved.doi, etc. 


Nore 3. Like zatjo are declined pyty9, Svyatng, av7j9 and some oth- 
ers, The peculiarity is, a syncope of the e in the penult of the Gen. and 
Dat. singular, and the insertion of @ in its room in the Dat. plural. In the 
word ang, however, the ¢ is omitted in all except Nom. Voce. sing., and 6 
is put in its place; e.g. Gen. avdocs, Plur. a»dgsc, avdoaat, etc. Another 
peculiarity is, that the Gen. and Dat., when syncopated, throw the accent 
upon the ultimate, excepting the Dat. plural; e. g. Suyuteos, Fuyatel. And 
so in other cases of syncope, which are occasional, but not exhibited in the 
paradigm; e.g. Fvyatocy, but Dat. Fvyatoucs. The Voc. shortens the ulti- 
mate, and throws back the accent as tur as it can go. 


Note 4. I have classed these syncopates together here, merely for conve- 
nience’ sake. Still, there is a common principle of syncope running through 
the whole, which would justify the present arrangement on other grounds. 
Usually only the first class—in ag have been reckoned as the fourth of the 
Contracts ; but Kiihner makes no separate declension of these nouns. A 
general similarity in contraction, however, and a thorough one in syncope, 
renders it desirable to place them together. Classitications of such a na- 
ture are indeed somewhat arbitrary ; but they should be adapted to con- 
venience. Other syncopates of Dec. IIL occur; but the cases are of an iso- 
lated kind, and do not well admit of classification. 


§ 29. Anomalies in Declension. 


Whatever does not conform to the general laws of declension, 
as given above, may be called anomalous. ‘The anomalous nouns 
may be divided into several classes; viz. 

(1) Anomalous as to the case-ending. 


E. g. ‘Iycots, Gen. Dat. Voc. ’Incot, Acc. ’Incoty. Also *Iwajs, Gen. 
"Iwo7, Matt. 27: 56. 


(2) Anomalous as to the ground-form. 


E. g. yuvn, Gen. yuvaixds, etc. So vdwg, Watos, etc.; yoru, yovatos, etc. 
In all nouns of this sort, the oblique cases seem to come from a different 
ground-form, e. g. yurait, vdat, etc. 

(3) Heteroclites, i.e. words declined in different ways. 


E. g. O puxns, Munytos (Dec. IIL), also Gen. ptxov (Dec. L). So zeus, 
wewtos and ygodc, etc.; oxdt0s, gxotov and oxotovs, etc. 
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(4) Metaplasm, i.e. when a word has but one ground-form in 
use, but’some of the derivate cases are formed in such a way as 
implies another and different ground-form. 

E. g. Aidys, "Aidog (and aaloule etc.; 0 gitos, o deopos, plur. oita, dsc- 
a, etc. - 

(5) Defectives, i.e. those which are wholly wanting: in some 
parts of their declension. 7 

E. g. 6 aide, only in the sing. number; af *49ijvou, only in the plu- 
ral, etc. 

(6) Indeclinables ; and such are a multitude of proper names. 


E. g. specially those of Hebrew origin, in the Sept. and N. Testament; 
all nouns made by the Inf. mode ; all cardinal numbers from 5 to 100 ; the 
names of alphabetic letters, as at etc.; some Common nouns, as ZLQEWY, 
déuuc, opedos, ete. 

N OTE. Anomalous in some respects more or less, are aniig, yak, ya- 
OT7Q, yehus, yowu, yun, Fos, xéoas, xleic, x wv, WAETLS, vais, ogwuc, 0UC, Mais, 
udm, vios, poéag, elo, all in the N. Test.; and many more in the classics. 
But as the lexicons now give all the requisite information, it is needless to 
detail the forms here. 


ADJECTIVES. 


§ 30. Terminations and flexions of Adjectives. 


(1) Adjectives are so intimately connected with nouns, as 
qualifying them and being often used for them, that they partake 
of all the forms and genders of nouns, and are ‘distinguished and 
declined by the same laws. 


(2) Terminations. These are, (a) Three ; which separately 
distinguish the masc., fem., and neuter genders. (b) Two; where 
the masc. and fem. are not distinguished by their ending ; as is the 
case in Dec. II. and III. of nouns. (c) One; in which case the 
adjective is rarely employed in the neut. gender. 


(3) Frexron. Inthe first class, viz. those of three terminations, 
the masc. and neuter may be of Dec. IL., or of Dec. TIT. ; but the 
fem. is only of Dec. I. The second class belong only to Dec. II. 
or III., because they have no separate fem. form. The third 
.class belong only to Dec. III., or to Dec. I. masculine. 
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$ 31. Adjectives of three terminations. 
Sing. No. 1. No, 2. No. 3. 
Nom. xalog -7 -ov | 80g -a@ -ov | Baovg -tia -v 
Gen. xalov -ij¢ -ov | yEoU -ag -ovU | Bagéos -tlag -€&0¢ 
Dat. xalo -j -w | vip -@ -w |; Bags -eia = -8& 
Acc. xalov -» -ov | voy -ay -ov | Bagty -tiay 8 -U 
Voc. xale -2) -ov | véog -a -oy | Bagu -ia  -v 
Dual. ! 
N. A.V. | xalo -a@ -0 | xo -o -o | Pages a8 -€8 
G. D. xaloiy —aty -oty | veoty -aty -o.w | Bagéo.w —-siuiy -EtuLr 
Plural 
Nom. xalot -as -a | véot -as -a Bageig -kto0e Ea 
Gen. xahov vewy Baoswvy -swv —-tow 
Dat. xahoig -als —ote | véoLg -alg -oIC Bugtos —-elutg -éo8 
Acc. xaloug-ac -a | véove -ag -o Bugéas -tiag = -éa 
Voc. xulob -at -& | v60t -o8 -O Bagsig -tas -ta 
Sing. No. 4. No. 5. 
Nom. yuoies -E0oe —8 pelos, péthawa, péshav 
Gen. yaoisvtog § -toons § -EVTOS utlavos, pehatvns, pédavos, etc. 
Dat. yeulerts -éoon —EnTS 
Acc. yauovta -sscay -Ey No. 6. 
Voc. yootey -Eoa —e TEONY, TESLA, TEOLY 
Dual. TEVEVOS, TEQELYAS, TEDEVOS, etc. 
N. A. V.| yoguewte -sooa -evte 
G. D. LAOLEYIOLyY -EcTaLY —EvTOLY No. 7. 
Plur xy, éxotca,  éxov 
Nom. yaoiervtes § -t0008 8 —evTO Exovtoc, ixovons,  éxovtos, etc. 
Gen. xaourviwy -tcowy TW 
Dat. yagisos = -tocarg -ect No. 8. 
Acc. zyaotevtag -sovag ete TAS, Maa, way 
Voc. yuglevtes -eccae §=-evta NMavtos, Macys,  Waytos, etc. 
CONTRACTED FORMS, 
Sing. No. 9 No. 10. 
Nom. | yevaros -ot¢ éa* -7 ov -otv'| Sumdkoos -otc¢on -H ov -ovr 
Gen. | yevogov -ov tas -ij¢ gov -ov || Simloov -ov ong -HS oov -ov 
Dat. | xeveey -@ e% -] bm -G |) Oimlow -G On -h ow -@ 
Acc. | yovoeoy -ovveay -ijy ov -ovv Sinlooy -ovvony -7i” cov -ovr 
Voc. | yovoee ga -i ov ~oy! dindos 0n -% ooy -ovP 
Dual. 
N.A.V.| yevorewm -@ ée -a@ éw -w || Simlow -® oa -& ow -O 
G. D. | zovosowy -oty sary —aiy gov -oty|, Oemdooty -o1y CaLy -aiy ooLy -o7Y 
Plur. 
Nom. | yevoro: -ot gat -at sa -a& || Simdoor -Ge oat -ai oa -a 
Gen. | yovetwr -ay dinlowy -a» 
Dat. NOVTEOLG -O1S EaLG -AtE EoLS —OtG || DsMAGOIG -o1¢ Out —ais COLG -0tS 
Acc. | zovaotous -ovcéas -a¢ sa -a || Simddovg -otg ous -&5 oa -& 
Voc. | yovosoe -o8 sar -ot sa -o | Oitloot -ot out -at da -a 


* I give this form according to analogy, and as Matthiae, Buttmann, Rost, and 
Kohner give it. Thiersch, Passow, Donnegan, etc., give the fem. -éy here. 
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_ Nore 1. (a) Adjectives in -os, with three endings, have the fem. in -3 
except (as in Dec. I.) the final’ syllable is preceded by a vowel, or by @, in 
_ which case it of course takes -a, usually long, like »éog -a -ov. Yet nouns 

in -oo¢ take 1 in the fem., unless @ goes peters e. g. ss -n -ov; but 

with g, like 900g -a -ov. 

(6) Accentuation. In this class, the fem. and neuter preserve the same 
place of the accent which tt occuges in the Nom. masc., in all cases where this 
can be done, although the nature of the accent must be varied (e. g. xadoé, 
xahy° xov@os, xovgy, etc.) as quantity dictates. The Gen. plural has only 
one form and one mode of accentuation; as the paradigms shew. (c) Most 
compound adjectives in -0¢; also, by Attic usage, many other adjectives in 
—to¢g -4ues -&10¢ -avog; have only two endings, see § 32. 

Nore 2. Let the student compare the masc. and neuter of No. 3 with 
the second form of contracts belonging to Dec. IIL (nxijyus, datv); and the 
fem. with Dec. L in -« pure; in which case all will be plain. But there 
are some minute discrepancies; (1) The Gen. sing. is commonly -o¢ (not 
-wg Attic). (2) The neuter plur. -ea never contracts, (3) The fem. forms 
are regularly accented as nouns of Dec. L of the like quantity; e. g. Ba- 
geva, Gen. plur. Bagewy. 

Nore 3. In respect to Nos. 4—8, let the reader consult § 24.2, as to ‘the 
forms of the Nom., which spring from the root which is developed in the 
Genitive. The masc. and neuter are mere copies of Dec. IIL; the femi- 
niné with its accentuation is modelled after Dec. I; e. g. wavtay, macwv. 
But here too are some minute discrepancies; e. g. -e¢ -evtog makes the 
Dat. plural in -sos (as yaoieor), not -s104 as we should expect, comp. § 24. 4: 
Note.3. But participles like to these adjectives make -ece in the Dat. plu- 
ral. N. B. .No. 5 has only tedeg of like declension; No. 6 stands alone ; 
No. 7 is followed only by some composites of the same class; and of No. 8 
the same is true. But many participles are declined like Nos. 7 and 8. 

Nore 4. Nos. 9, 10, exhibit the Contracts of adjectives with three end- 
ings. In most cases they simply conform to contracts in Dec. IL and IL 
PecuiaritieEs ; (1) The contractions of -se¢ and -oo¢ take the circumflex 
on the ultimate, without regard to the tone in the full form. (2) The con- 
tractions of -d7 -o« are into -7 -& (not @), contrary to usual eustom (§ 13. 3. 
IL 1.); e. g. durdon -7, Sexdca -&. Comp. Note 1 above for the fem. end- 
‘ing of -oo¢. If another vowel or an ¢ precedes -0¢, the fem. contract is 
-@; e. g. fem. égsex -&, aQytgeos —k. 


~§ 32. Adjectives of two terminations. 


(1) These are, (a) A few of the primitive adjectives in -o¢, 
noted in good lexicons. (b) Most compounds in-os. (c) The 
greatest part of those in -vo¢ -euog -evog -utoc. (d) Those which 
increase in the Gen., and therefore belong to Dec. III., and have 
a separate neuter form in the Nom.; e. g. adjectives ending in 
“WY -OV; ~NY -EV; —NG -ES; -1G -45 —UG oi aa -093; -0uvg-ov. (e) 
Parisyllabics in -w¢ -wy and -ovg -ovy, of Attic and contracted 
Dec. II. 
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(2) There is little or no difficulty in declining these ; as the 
fem. forms (being the same with the masculine) are omitted, and 


all the others are of Dec. II. or III. 


Sing. No.1. neut. No.2. neut. No. 3.  neut. No.4. neut. 
Nom. Evdotog -oy | adndijs &¢ gugowy -ov | ews -wr 
Gen. évdotou aindéog -ots gTwpeoros thew 
Dat. évdokw alntEei —-8t guoore ew 
Acc, Evdotoy alndia -7 & | cwogova -oy | teow 
Voc. Sydoke -ov | udndijc 8S cwpoor tlews -o” 
Dual. 
-N. A.V. | évdoto ulndie -7 gTwpgove Tew 
‘GD. évdotouy adnDéow -oty owpooray tewy 
Plur 
Nom. Evdofor. -a | alndésg -tig éa -7) | guqgoreg -a | tlew -w 
Gen. évdosav =| adn déwy -av Twpoovwy thea 
Dat. éySofos adndéct gwpoodt thems 
Acc. évdotoug-a | alndéas -tig éa -7) | cw~govac -u | ews -o 
Voc. Evdoto. -a | adndéec -tig ta -7 | cwpooves -a | thew -w 


Nore 1. No. 1 presents simply the masc. and neut. forms of Dec. IL 
The contract forms of that declension are also imitated by a few adjec- 
tives compounded with siots and yous; e. g. contr. form evmdoug -ou -a 
-ovy, Pl. siaiot, neut. s¥nioa (uncontracted), Acc. sumdovg—evnioa. The 
neut. plur. here in -oa does not contract; and the accentuation is pecu- 
liar, as the tone remains on the penult of ‘all contracted forms; see § 22 
Note 1. 6. | 

Note 2. No.2 presents the forms in the first of the Contracts, Dec. IIL, 
with the neuter gender. When a vowel precedes the ending -7s, then the 
ending ~ea usually (not always) contracts into -&; as vy len -a, but some- 
times vys7, see § 25. Note 2. 

Note 3. No. 3 in -wy -oy is a specimen of all: adjectives that are of 
Dec. IIL and declined according to its usages. The very few in -vs -v are 
modelled after iyfvs, Form IL. of the Contracts, and are defectives. 

Nore 4. No. 4 follows the Attic form of Dec. I. For the neut. plural 
-# (not @ like the masc.), see § 23. Note 4. For the contracted forms of 
Dec. IL, see Note 1 above. 


§ 33. Adjectives of one ending. 


(1) These are such as have not, or cannot form, any neuter 
termination. Of course, they are usually employed only with 
nouns masc. and feminine. 


Yet in the cases where there is but one form for all genders, (e. g. in 
the Gen. and Dat.) they are sometimes united with nouns neuter. In all 
respects they are declined simply as nouns of Dec. L and IIL; and there- 
fore need no paradigms. 


(2): There are but comparatively few words of this class ; and 
these have the followings endings, viz. 


ee hag a 
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Common gender, Dec. I.  povlas —0v, éSehovrns -ov. Dec. OL puyas 
~ad0¢, anti -i¥06, jew -t0S, ayvas — W106, mart —lx06, nagandn$s -1Y06, 
pavut -yoc, atyilup -cnoc, avadxss -L506, ouyxhus -vdog, etc. Some, more-. 
over, are used only in the masculine; as yégwy, rgscBus, névnc, and others. 


§ 34. Anomalous Adjectives. 


(1) Two of these are very common, viz., uéyag and nodug. 
They are declined thus: | 
Nom. Voc. péyas — peyahy péya wohig moldy 00 
Acc. péyoy = prtyalny = péya mohuy moldnvy modu 
All the other cases are declined regularly, as if they came from peyadog 
and moldos. Two original forms seem to be intermixed in these declen- 


sions. So the epic of zodv¢ has a Gen. modéog, Nom. plur. wodéeg -e%6, etc., 
shewing a ground-form of Dec. IL 


§ 35. Adjectives and Participles compared. 


(1) Apsectives indicate quality or attribute simply, without 
reference to time; Parriciptes, while they express the like 
ideas, convey also the adsigmfication of time, in respect to the 
existence or exertion of quality or attribute. Kuhner, in refer- 
ence to this, styles them energic adjectives. 


(2) All participles and most adjectives partake of declension 
and motion ; i.e. they have case-endings, and endings to distin- 
guish the different genders, en last is technically called mo- 
tion). 

All participles have three forms for the different genders. But adjectives 
of the second class have only two, and of the third class but one. 


(3) The Vocative of participles is every where like the Nomi- 
native, and so differs here from many nouns and adjectives. 


(4) For convenience sake the Participles may be divided, as 
to the mode declension, into three classes ; viz. 


(1) Such as belong to Dec. Il. and I. and insert »t before -o¢ of the 
Gen.; of course these prolong the vowel of the. ground-form (§ 24. 2, 
a. 2.); e. g. 

(a) tuntwy -ovea -o», Gen. -ovtos -ovons -ovtos. (b) otehav -ovva -oir, 
Gen. —ovrt0g -ovons -obytos, (so the contracts and second futures). (c) di- 
Sovs -otca -ovv, Gen. -ovtos —ovons -ovtos, (of the 3d conj. of verbs in ms). 
(d) tUpus -aca -ay, Gen. -artog -aons —avtos. (e) tupdels -tioa -éy, Gen. 
-8¥TOS slong -évtog. (f) Ssixvvs -ica -vv, Gen. vetog -vons -vvto0s, (4th of 
verbs in ut). 

Nore. In all these cases, vt of the Gen. being omitted in the ground- 
form makes the vowel of that ground-form long, if it be not already so. 
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Before ¢ final and formative in the Nom., « goes into e, 0 into ov; before 
y final, o goes into w. The double-timed letters (a, v) are made long, 
when standing before the formatives ¢ and ». 

(2) Such as belong to Dec. TIL and L, and insert t before the Genitive ; 
Viz. tetUpug -via -oc, Gen. -oto¢ -vias -otos. Usually » is the final forma- 
tive in participles, when o precedes; but this tense is an exception; see 
§ 24. a. 2. Note 1. 

(3) Such as are of Dec. IL and I.; e. g. tuwropevoc -n -ov, Gen. -ov -¢ 
-ov, etc.; and all regular participles Pass. and Midd., excepting the Aorists 
of the Passive. 


Remark. These include all the varieties of participial declension; and they 
are so plain as to need no further explanation. As they all have three termina- 
tions, they of course are to be compared with Class I. of the Adjectives. 


§ 36. Comparison of Adjectives. 


(1) Usually there are reckoned three degrees of comparison, 
viz. the positive, comparative, and superlative. But some ad- 
jectives from their nature do not admit of the forms of compari- 
son. 

Properly speaking, the positive is not a degree of comparison ; it is sim- 
ply an absolute assertion of quality. But it is not important here to insist 
on this. 


(2) The usual saaibetseeeainees may be ranged under two 
classes; viz., I. Those in -zé90¢ -a -ov, comp. ; -tarog -y -ov, 
superlative. II. Those in -iw»-1ov, comp. ; -sorog -7 -ov su- 
perlative. : 


I. Comparison by -tego¢ -razos. 


(a) Most adjectives in -o¢, with a long penult syllable, drop 
the ¢ and merely add the comparison endings ; e. g. BeBacos, Be- 
Batoregos, BePacoraros. 

Note. It is enough for the application of this rule, if the penult be 
long merely by position; and even a mute and a liquid will constitute such 
position and make the rule applicable ; e.g. TuxQOs, ILKQOTEQOS, TURQOTOTOS. 

(5) If the penult be short, the o is prolonged; e. g. soges, 
cOgwregos, sogataros. 

(c) Such as are of Dec. III., and ens In -Uvg -U; -S -€; -as 
~av; -a9; usually add the comparison endings to the simple root. 

E. g. yhunts (-v), 7hunvtegos, yhunvtatos* ahn Ing (—es), -ETTEQOS -ETTATOS® 
pelos (-a»), -avtegog -avtatog’ waxag -aQTEQOS -KETATOES. 

_(d) Most other adjectives of Dec. III. assume their original form, 
and then add -éorego¢ -toratos, or -iotegog -totatos, the -s0- or 
-t0- being euphonic. 

E. 8 oagguy, TupQoréotEpos -sotatos’ apidt, agndixéotegog -soTatos* 
aenat, eonayiotegos -iatatos. Those in —e¢ -ev drop the » of the simple 
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root, and take o before the usual nee as ragters (-ev), zagusctegos, 
-ETTATOS. 


II. Comparison by -iwy -coro0s. 


(4) Usually this is adopted only by a few adjectives ending 
in -v¢ and -g0¢; and then, by casting away these final syllables 
and receiving the comparison-forms in the room of them. 


E. g. yluxvs, yhuxiov, -totos’ aiozgds, aicylwy -ttos. 


Nore 1. Only a very few in -vg belong here; for most adjectives of this | 
class are compared as in ¢ above. Only a small number in —-go¢ also be- 
long here. 


Nore 2. Even some adjectives in -os form comparisons in this way ; 
e. 2. xax0S, en —tatos*. pihos, pidiwy -10t0¢" odtyos, Odlysotos* péyas, 
péyLtotos. 


a 


III. Anomalies in the comparison of Adjectives. 


(5) Adjectives in. -otsvog -xevog (with short penult) take either @ or o 
in the comparison ; €. Z. GTEV0S, -otEQOS OF -WTEQOG, etc. 

(6) Adjectives in -00¢ -ov¢ often receive -éotegos -sctatog for the com- 
parison-forms ; e. g. anhoos -anototegos -éotatoc. But they may also ex- 
hibit —OTE00S -WTaTOs. | 

(7) Some adjectives in -0¢ cast away the —os, and then affix the com- 
parison-endings ; e. g. ysgasos, yeoaitegos -aitatog giios, plhtegos, giita- 
tos. In like manner, 

(8) Some in -0¢ drop this syllable and then assume —aLTEQOS —aitatos: 
-80TEQOS -botatO¢ * or —lotegos -lotatos, (instead of the usual —OTEQ0G —Ota- 
0S) ; e. g. fecos, wEvaitegos —aitatos* apdores, aptorectegos -sotatos" 
RIWYZOS, Mtwylotegos —iatazos. 

(9) Some few adjectives make the comparative degree in —oowy or 
—TIMy; @. g. TaZUS, Sacowy Bade, Bacoav’ Boudus, Boasowyr: nays, 
NKTTUY" MAXOdS, HATO’ éhayus, tlacowy: (Attice tr), and some others. 


(10) Adjectives anomalous in various respects, are the following ; viz., 


No. 1, No. 2. 
ayados apslvoy aoLotos (7190) MQOTEQOS  MEWTOS 
XPELTTOY XORTLGTOS ‘(vmo) VotEgos Vatatos 
xOxOS yelouy ZElQLotos (Unsg) Unégtegos Unégtatos 
. HaKiwy xaxlovos (2) toxatog 
peyas , peo bey Loto¢ : 
ollyos peiory Odtyiot0s No. 4. — 
molkvg mdelwy mitiotog (xAsat7) xhentlotatos 
xahog xadliioy xaddkictog (ératgos) staipotatos 
6gd10s = dda édatos (Bausdevs) Baarrsutegos 
No.3, | (xvwv) KUYTEQOS 


toyatog éoxatotepos soyatwtatos | (xéodos)  xepdiw»  xéQdisotos 
HOWTOS MOOTITTOS , 
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Nore 1. To some of the irregular adjectives under No. 1. belong, by the 
arrangement of the lexicons and grammars, a great many more forms of 
comp. and superlative than I have exhibited. There are also a greater 
number of these adjectives, than are here presented. But as they belong 
not to N. T. usage, and may be found in Buttmann, and in other grammars, 
I purposely omit them. The adjectives under No. 2. show the manner in 
which the higher degrees of comparison may be formed from particles. 
No. 4. shows the manner in which they may be formed from nouns. No.3. 
the manner in which another grade of comparison may be, and sometimes 
is, made from the common superlative, for the sake of high intensity of ex- 
pression. 

Nore 2. In respect to the many adjectives which will not admit of the 
Jorms of comparison, the Greeks add (as we do in English) adverbs, etc., 
which serve the purpose of expressing gradation; e. g. OijA0¢ evident, pai- 
Lov Sijhoc more evident or specially evident, Jijhog padsota most evident or alto- 
gether evrdent, etc. 


§ 37. Declension of the comparative degree. 


(1) The few comparatives which end in -wy -ov are capable 
of contraction in the Acc. sing., and inthe Nom., Acc. and Voc. 
plural. This is done by dropping the », and then contracting 
the vowels thus brought together in the usual way ; comp. 28.1.0. 


Sing. Dual. Plural. 
Nom. peifov -ov - petloves yasifovg -ova —lw 
Gen. pet{ovog peigove perlorvoy 
Dat. sion uerlovouy usigout 


peilovag setgovg -ova —fo 
peloves usttoug -ova -Cw 


$ 38. Numerals, Ordinals, etc. 


(1) Only the first four of the original cardinal numbers are de- 
clinable ; all the rest (from 5 to 10 inclusively, and round num- 
bers of tens, i.e. 20, 30, etc.) up to 100 are indeclinable. The 
round numbers of hundreds, thousands, etc., are regularly de- 
clined as adjectives of three terminations ; e. g. deaxooroe -a0 -@ 
(200), etc. 

(2) The first four cardinal numbers are irregular in their de- 
clension ; and for convenience’ sake they are here subjoined. 


Acc. pelfova ello -ov 
Voc. petlor 


Nom. ss palo Ey TQELS TQia 
Gen. fog pata ivdg TOLD 
Dat. si ug évé tool 


Acc. fa play éy TELS tola 
Nom. dvo (dvo0) ticoages )= ot 

Gen. dvoiy (-eiy -dy) Treooaguy 

Dat.. ty (dveé) tsooagot (téreact) 


Ace. dvo Técoagas = -o 
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Nore. ‘The irregularity of the accent on pice, etc., dvoiy, etc., should 
be noted. The' word dvo is not mairequenty used as indeclinable, ‘and so 
in all the cases without variation. 

(3) The Ordinals are all adjectives of three endings and regu- 
larly declined, as mowzog -y -ov' devtegos -a -or, etc. 

_ (4) The Multiplicatives (dindous, tgindovs, etc.) take the con- 
tracted form of mAovg (i.e. nAovs of Dec. II.) for their ending, and 
decline according to this. For accent, see $¢ 22. Notel.b. | 
(5) The numeral Adverbs, beyond anag, dis, rois, are formed 
by the addition of -x:¢ to the numerals ; e. g. NEVTAKEG, EXATOVE O- 
“uo, yedeaxcs, etc. 
Norte. The Greeks, moreover, could with entire ease designate abstract 


number, i. e. the quality of three, seven, etc., (quasi threeness, sevenness), by 
adding the termination -a¢; e. g. tetas, §8douas, triad, hebdomade, etc. 


PRONOUNS. 
§ 39. Personal Pronouns. 


(1) The usual ome of the personal pronouns are the follow- 
ing : 


| Singular, 
: No. 1. No. 2, No. 3. 
Nom. éyw au 
Gen. gov pov gov ov 
Dat. = euol pol cot of 
Acc. éué pe os é 
Dual. 

N.A. vat vo cpa ope opus oye 
G.D. vaity vay ogwivcgay . | cgay ogix 

Plural, 
Nom. iyusic tpeig ageic, Neut. ogpéa 
Gen. Tay tpay ogey 
Dat. jis | i uty opias 
Acc. 7)pag Yds opas, Neut. opéa. 


Nore 1}. In the singular, all the oblique cases of each of these three 
pronouns are enelitic, (excepting the dissyllabic éuov, éuol, éué, which are 
never so). Moreover, all the forms of No. 3 are enclitie, excepting the 
contracted forms ogtis, opay, ogas. But prepositions with tone require 
the accent on gov, coi, cé, oi, cqict, e. g. naga cov; but the same preposi- 
tions usually take the fuller forms of the oblique cases of éyw, which forms 
are not enclitic, as mg0¢ guov. The toneless prepositions (éx, sis, é&, év) are 

9 
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connected with enclitic forms throughout; e. g. & pov, & oot, etc.; and 


even other prepositions are sometimes used in the same way; e. g. mg0¢ 
He, we9¢ wou. Emphasis, also, or antithesis, restores the accent to the en- 
clitics ; e. g. gus 7 08; me or thee? 

Note 2. The Nom. of the 3d person is supplied by avtos, which origi- 
nally was demonstrative = tpse, self, etc. ; but in later times it is often em- 
ployed as a pronoun personal, although in general of the emphatic cast. 
Kiihner derives iit from av and 10s, i. e. again thas, q. d. the same. The ori- 
ginal Nom. of ov etc. seems to have been i or ¢; comp. the Eng. he, Lat. és, 
Goth. 1s, Sanscrit 1g-am, of the same meaning, and radically of the same 
sound. in the N. Test. the forms in No. 3 are not to be met with; instead 
of them avrog is usually employed. ? 

Note 3 The dialectical variations of the forms of almost all these pro- 
_ houns are very numerous; see, in Buttmann and Kiihner. But they are 
not found in the N. Test. 


Nore 4. The ground of the circumflex accent on nearly all the plural 
forms seems to be, that they are abridged from the older and fuller forms, 
€. g. pees, Uses, opEess, etc. See in Thiersch’s Gr. Gramm. § 77. 


§ 40. Relative Pronouns. 


(1) These are 6s, 7, 6, qui, quae, quod ; and Gores, nre¢, 6 te, 
quicunque, quaecunque, quodcunque. 


Singular. Dual, Plural, 

’ 5 
Nom. o¢ 7 o_ 7) a 
Gen. ov jo ov |o 4 r') wy 

rz zt cd rz t - v v t 
Dat oF 9% @ ow «ay —s ol” og Ss oatig— ss 

o y q ” e e 
Acc. ov ay O oug as a 


The other relative (oats) is declined by comping the forms of tig with 
those a exhibited. 


§ 41. Demonstrative Pronouns. 


1) The article 0, 7 70, and the pronominal intensive form of 
it Ode, 702, tode, are often used as demonstrative pronouns ; for 
such was the article in its orginal usage. For declension, see 
the article in § 19. 


Nore. It is easy to account for the softening of this demonstrative into 
the article which specificates, distinguishes, points out emphasis, etc., as the 
latter has a kindred use with the former. The t seems to be the forma- 
tive characteristic of the article and of most demonstrative words, e. g- 0, 
tou, etc.; ovTOc—=4 T0¢* a’tos—=av and tog, etc. For the use of 6, 4, to, 
as article, see Syntax. 


(2) The demonstrative | pronoun ovros, this, that, is thus de- 
clined : 
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Singular. 
Dat. toute) tavty TOUTH 
Acc. tovroy tavtny tovto. 


Dual. 
N. A. tovta tavre tovre | G. D. sotto tavrocy tovtory. 
‘Plural. 


Dat. tovtou tavrog tovtots 
° eo Cd 
Acc. tovtrove tavtas taita, 


z ru « 
Nom. ovtog auty tovt0 
0 
' Gen.  tovtov tavens tovrov 


? 2 ~ 
Nom. ovtos avtas tavta 
Gen.  tovroy 


Nore. Kiihner derives this from 6 and té¢, with v inserted for the sake 
of euphony. Tog seems to be the old form of a demonstrative. 


(3) The other demonstrative, éxivog -y -0, that one, he, tt, 
etc., is regularly declined as an adjective ; excepting that the 
neuter of the Nom. and Acc. has the ending -o (not -o»). 


) § 42. Definitive Pronouns. 
These are autos with avroc=—o0 avrog. 


Autos is declined regularly like. adjectives in og -4 -ov, excepting that 
the neuter of the N om. and Acc. sing. ends in -o. The Gen., etc., of aitos 
is written tavrod, TAUT@, TAXUTOY, etc. (not as TOUTOU, toute, tovtoy, from 
ovtos), the coronis being designed to show that there is here a crasis of 
vowels. The Gen. etc. of this attgg is also entirely distinct from avrob, 
etc., the contracted form of éxvtoi, etc.; see § 44. The neuter of aités 
may however be tavrdy, as well as tavt. 


Note. Autos, used as a definitive, in the Nom. signifies self; with the 
article, the same or the self-same ; but the oblique cases of this pronoun usu- 
ally signify Aim, her, 4, etc. But even the Nom. also often stands for he, etc., 


with emphasis; see § 39. Note 2. 
§ 43. Indefinite and Interrogative Pronouns. 


(Q) These are tis, rf and Jdetva, some one, something, a a cer- 
tain one, etc. ‘The former is thus declined : | 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 
Nom. tis, i TLvé tuvés tive (arta) 
Gen. tivo (tov) TLVvOLY Tivo 
Dat. yi (tw) trol 
Acc. tue tivag tive (dutta) 


Nore 1. All these are enclitics ; and, excepting in the Nom. sing., the accen- 
tuation (always on the ultimate) differs every where from that of tég té inter- 
rogatwe, which 1 always has the acute placed on the ground-syllable, e. g. ti- 
vos, tiv, etc. “Atte is Attic, for & tive; and it is not enclitic. 


Nore. 2. The forms tov, tw, are often employed instead of Gen. tivos, 
Dat. tis, the usual enclitics. 


(2) detva is used but once in the N. Testament. It is declin- 
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ed thus: derva, dsivos, deive, etc., regularly (the Nom. excepted ) 
as Dec. III. Sometimes it is used as indeclinable. 


(3) Tue INTERROGATIVE Pronouns are zis, t', who? what ? 
always with the acute, and retaining the accent throughout on the 
first syllable, as they are never enclitic. The Gen. and Dat. 
apocopate forms are tuv, 7, which can be distinguished from the 
article only by the sense. 


§ 44. Reflexive Pronouns. 


These are éuavrou -7¢, etc., myself; asavrov -nc, etc., thy- 
self ; éautou -7¢ -ov, etc., or contr. avrou -76, etc., himself, etc. 


Nore. As these pronouns are employed only when the subject of a sen- 
tence (Nom. case) is the same person as the object (oblique case), the Nom. 
of such reciprocal forms must of course be. excluded from use. The com- 
position of the words is plain, viz. éus, og, £, joined with witos. The com- 
posite forms for the first and second persons are used only i in the Singular ; 
the plur. separates the elements, e. g. 70” autor, Yuwy ator, etc. Of 
course these have no neuler form. But the 3d pers. (éavzoi, etc.) has a 
neuter Acc. éauzo, itself; it has also a plur. in the composite form, e. g. 
éxvtwy, Exvtoic, etc. Finally, the avtog in the composition here does not 
even generally retain its specific and intensive meaning in the composite 
forms, but these forms may | frequently be rendered as a simple pronoun, 
specially in the contracted avtov=—éevtov which is very common. When 
emphasis is specially intended, the words are separated ; e. g. éué avtoy, etc. 
Kiihn., I. §337.3. N. B. éavzoi, etc. although properly of the third pers. on- 
ly, is frequently employed for other persons; e.g. John 12: 8. 18:34; and 
go in the Classics, Winer, § 22. 5. 


§ 45. Reciprocal Pronoun. 


This of course belongs not to the singular, as more than one 
must necessarily be included. It is regularly declined ; but it 
has no Nom. or Vocative. It:is compounded of addoe addw», etc. 

- Dual. Plural. 
G. D. adajdow -avy -ow | Gen. addndov 
Dat. aliniou -crg -o1¢ 
Acc. @adjio -a -o Acc. addnhous -ag -a 


§ 46. Pronominal Adjectives. 


These are easily and obviously formed ; e. g. éuos -7 -dv* Gog 
-7 -Ov* Upmetegos —a -ov, etc. 


Nore. The third pers., cs -« -o» (more usually os, 7, ov Att.) does not 
appear in the N. Test. Instead of these forms we have QUTOS OF avTOS, 
mostly employed in the Gen. in the room of the pronominal adjective 
forms. ‘The other pronoun adjectives are unfrequent also in. the N. Test., 


=a e 
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the pronouns (Gen.) being more usually employed in their room. For éo¢ 
or 0¢, we find idvos, his own, sometimes used in the N. Test.; e. g. in Matt. 
22: 5. 


$47. Correlatives. 


These are not properly pronouns, but a kind of pronominal 
adjectives which serve to show the mutual relations of things to 
each other, in respect to size, shape, condition, age, etc. 


They are of three endings, and are regularly declined. Those beginning 
with 2 are distinguished only by the accent; the others are distinguished 
by beginning with 7 and o. 

E. g. n0g0¢, how great? etc., 20006, of a certain magnitude, etc.; motos, how 
situated : 2 etc., oto, tn a certain condition, etc.; mniixoc, how old? etc., anli- 
x06, of a certain age, etc. The demonstratives and relatives of this ind are 
T0006, so great, etc. coos, so great as, etc,; 10106, 80 situated, etc. , 0105, 80 as, 
in such condition as, etc. ; mndixos, so old, etc., onniixos, as old as, ete. These | 
two latter classes have also several intensive forms. 


§ 48. Pronouns with paragogic forms. 

These are very common. \ 

(a) The compound relatives, dotis, etc., often add ov», or dn, or dyzots ; 
as Ogtiaouy, whoever, etc.; oatradinote, whosoever,etc. (b) The simple rela- 
tives often take nég; as comsg, oloonep, etc. (c) In the Greek ¢ paragogic 
is often used, (always with the accent upon it); e.g. ovtogi, atti, tout, oot 
(ode), éxecvovi, tocoutori, etc. (d) The comedians sometimes add ys or 01; 
as toutoyi, toutodl. 


VERBS. 


§ 49. Nature, Kinds, and Attributes of Verbs. 


(1) Verbs express action of some kind ; and this may be, (a) 
Within the subject ; as xetodas, avery, (to lie, to bloom), when 
the verb is INTRANSITIVE. (b) It may proceed from one agent 
(subject), and operate on another koplert) > ; when the verb is 
TRANSITIVE. 


(2) InrransitTive verss in their full extent comprise, besides 
those simply neuter or intransitive, (1) Reflexive verbs, which 
are such as designate action that proceeds from an agent and re- 
turns to himself; as tunreofae (Mid.) to smite one’s self. (2) 
Passive verbs, where the subject of the verb is at the same time 
the object of the action designated by it, which action proceeds 
from another ; e.g. oUroe tuntortar, these are beaten, i. e. by some 
other than themselves. 
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Note. Some verbs designate reciprocal action, i. e. that which proceeds 
from more than one subject, and is mutually directed toward each; as 
diadsyer Daz, to hold mutual conversation. ‘These may be classed among the 
intransitives, as an offspring of reflerive verbs ; from which, however, they 
are specifically distinct. 


(3) Toa verb belong distinctions of Mone, Tense, Person, 
Numser, and Voice. 


§ 50. Modes. 


(1) These are the Indicative, Subj., Opt., Imp., and Infinitive. 


(2) The Indicative (as its name imports) declares or affirms 
what is known or regarded as matter of fact or reality. 


(3) The Subjunctive expresses that which is supposable, pos- 
sible, probable, or desirable, in reference to the future when it 
may be realized. 


(4) The Optative expresses what is regarded as supposable or 
desirable, without definite reference to the fact whether it may 
be realized or not. 


Nore 1. In other words: The Subjunctive expresses possibility, or design, 
or desire, which is objective, i. e. has relation to facts or events that may 
take place; the Optative expresses subjective possibility, i. e. a supposition 
or desire which is merely the act of the mind, without reference to actual 
decision or realization. Such is the statement made by Kiihner and others. 
But Kiihner also ranges both these Modes substantially under one genus, 
viz. the ConsunctiveE. The Subj. is regularly and generally connected 
with the primary tenses of the Indic.; the Opt. with the historical ones ; 
e. g. mages iva idw* but ragny iva idouws. The fuller development must 
be reserved for the Syntax. 


Note 2. Nothing is more common than the Indic. connected with par- 
ticles which in themselves imply uncertainty; e. g. with & and ay. But 
in such cases, what is said by the verb is assumed as a fact, without inquir- 
ing whether it actually is or is not 80; e. g. & totto Aéystc, apagtarets, 
where the fact of saying, whether real or not real, is virtually assumed, i.e. 
‘assuming that you say this, you are in anerror.” So eé éSgortyes, xai 
joteaye, i. e. ‘assuming that it has thundered, it has also lightened.’ So 
the Fi. tense Indic. assumes the future reality of what is declared. But 
the Subj. and Opt. do not actually assume ; they merely express supposi- 
tion, expectation, possibility, desire, etc. Minuter information must be re- 
served for the Syntax. It is sufficient to remark here, that may, can, might, 
could, should, would, etc., are auxiliaries in English which correspond in the 
main to the shades of meaning conveyed by the Opt. and Subjunctive. 


(5) The Imperative mode expresses command or desire. 


(6) The Inf. mode expresses action without limitation of per- 
son or number, and partakes of the nature of a noun as well as 
of a verb. 


— 
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Note 3. Besides the modes, as thus stated, there are also attached to the 
verb participial forms, which partake of the nature of adjectives inasmuch 
as they signify attribute or condition, but also of verbs inasmuch as they 
designate the relation of time. 


§$ 51. Tenses. 


(1) By the tenses of a verb are meant the various foes which 
it assumes, in order to mark the relations of time in which an 
action takes place. 


(2) Time is naturally divided into Present, Past, and Future. 
But each of these may be absolute or relative ; absolute, when 
no reference is made to other events; relative, when such refer- 
ence is made. 


Norte Il. E. g. yoapa, I write or am writing, simply indicating the pre- 
sent act; but ygapa év ou meaivers, I write while you play, is a relative 
Present. . So the Future, ygayo, I will write, absolute ; but relative, ygayw 
év @ ov naites, I shall write when you will be playing ; and the like of the 
Past. The Greek furnishes only one and the same form for the Pres. and 
Fut. absolute and relative; excepting that the Paulopost Future may be 
regarded as relative. When speedy future action is designated, peddo is 
joined to the verb. : 

Nore 2. The Past makes nicer ‘distinctions. Here absolute time is ex- 
pressed only by the Aorist; while relative time is marked by the Imperf., 
Perf., and Pluperfect. The distinctions between these relative tenses, will 
appear in the sequel. 


(3) Tue Present expresses action now doing ad not com- 
pleted. 


Nore. General truths or maxims; that which shen place always and 
uniformly ; in a word, whatever is usually done, takes place, or exists ; is 
commonly expressed by the Present 5 e. g. ayados éotly o 0 de0s* 0 ituos 
Aare’ IToliAwy HORDY atric éotsy 0 sdsias. 


(4) Tue Imperrecr is to the past, what the relative Present 
is to the time now being, i. e. it denotes action continued and 
not completed while something. else took place. It is in its 
proper nature a relative tense, not an absolute one. 

E. g. Eygapor thy éniorodny év @ ov Exautes, I was writing the letter while 
you were playing, (for so the defects of our vernacular oblige us to express 
the idea). The leading characteristic of the Imperf. is, that it expresses 


action in progress or development, and usually in reference to something 
else that was done, or to be done, in past time. 


(5) Tue Prerrecr, on the other hand, expresses the comple- 
tion of an action previous to the time in which it is spoken of, 
1. e. It expresses completion in relation to the present time ; and 
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usually it conveys the idea of continuance or permanence in the 


state designated. 


E. g. yeyeaga, I have written, i. e. finished writing, before the time in 
which this is said; not J wrote some time or other, like the Aorist. It is 
of course a relative Praeterite. 


Nore. In speaking of past actions, however, the Greeks usually employ 
the Aorist, unless, (a2) They wish to designate specially a relation of the 
action to the present time of the speaker; or, (b) To designate not merely 
what is completed, but also what is abiding or continued in its conse- 
quences or operations. To this last circumstance we are to look, in order 
to explain a great portion of the Perf. tenses which are employed. On 
this common ground the Pres. and Perf. often meet, and become nearly 
synonymous. — | 

(6) Tue Piurerrect stands related to the Perfect, as the 
Imperf. does to the Present; the Perf. designates action com- 
pleted before the present time, while the Pluperf. designates ac- 
tion completed before something else in the past time was done 
or took place. 

E. g. éyeygapey ty éniotodyy énei ov 749e, I had written the letter when 
you came. 

Nore. It is, however, only when there is a special design to mark the 
relation between past actions, or else to designate permanence or continued 
development, that the Pluperf. is employed. The Aoristic forms are there- 
‘fore the more common ones in the simple narration of successive events. 


REMARK ON THE PRAETERITE RELATIVE TENSES. There are two classes; 
(1) The Imperf. designating action in time past continued, but not- com- 
pleted. (2) The second class comprises those tenses which denote com- 
pleted action in time past; and this class is subdivided into, (a) The Per- 
fect, designating action completed before the present time. (6) The Plu- 
perf,, designating action campleted before some period in past time. This 
is a very minute and tenuous division of praeterite tenses; and it shews 
great perfection of development i in the Greek verb. 


(6) Tue Aonisr (I. and II.) merely designates past actions 
or events, without any relation to other periods of time or action. 


E. g. fygawa tyy éncotodny, I wrote the letter simply, no matter at what 
period in the past time, for it belongs to the very nature of the Aorist (ie. 
the unlimited) to leave this undefined. , 


Note. That this should be the usual tense employed in a narration of 
the past, is obvious from its peculiar nature. That it often is interchanged 
with the Imperf., Perf., and Pluperfect, and is mingled with them in the 
Same paragraph, arises not from mere confusion of tenses or views, in the 
writer, but from the design of the writer or speaker to portray events in 
different attitudes, now as absolute, and then as relative; and particularly, 
now as momentary, and then as in the progress of development; now as 
drawn by a mere outline, and then as in an expanded picture. 


—“ a! 
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(7) Tue stmpte Forure (I. and II), like the Present, may 
be employed as absolute or relative ; (the Paulopost Fut. is rela- 
tive only). It simply designates action as future, when employed 
in its absolute sense ; in its relative one it marks future action as. 
contemporary with some other action. 


E. g. voawony, I will write, viz. at sorne future period undefined; yeawa 
éy @ au élevon, I will write when you shall come, (relative). 

Nore. As the Aorist spreads over all the past, so the Future tense ex- 
tends over all the future, and consequently often designates repeated or ha- 
bitual future action. From its nature, which seems to imply that which 
must and certainly will take place, the idea of necessity, must, ought, etc. is 
frequently attached to this tense. 


(8) Tue Pavio-post Future (Futurum exactum) is to future 
time nearly what the Pluperf. is to the past. It designates ac- 
tion that will have been completed afier something yet future 
has taken place. At the same time it designates a relation to 
the present time of the speaker, inasmuch as it marks something 
which is future in respect to that present time. The idea of 
completed action remaining permanent in its consequences and 
operations, is usually an appropriate character of this tense, as 
well as of the Perf. and Pluperfect. 


E. g. “If such a guardian over the Commonwealth shall be appointed, 
Telsarg HEKOOUNTET OAL, it will have been perfectly set in order.” So ast t7¢ aig 
gilias peurjoouar, I shall always continue to be mindful of your friendship, 
the Fut. exactum making the declaration more intensive than the asi 
makes it. | 


Note. Only a small class of verbs omaeily form this tense; and where 
other Futures are lacking, or gone into desuetude, this is sometimes em- 
ployed in the sense of a simple active or passive Future. 


N.B. For a minute account of the attributes of the Tenses, the reader is re- 
ferred to the Syntax, where the subject is amply exhibited. 


§ 52. Limited use of the Tenses. 


(1) No verb actually employs all the tenses of which it is sus- 
ceptible. Only a moderate number of tenses are in common use ; 
and with respect to the biform tenses (e.g. Fut. I. I. Aor. I. IL), 
sometimes one form and sometimes another belongs to prevailing 
usage, even in cases where the sense may be the same. 


(2) The forms of the Imperf., and of the Pluperfect (I. and IT.) 
belong, according to the usual arrangement, only to the Indic. 
mode. 

(3) The Subj. and apse modes exclude the Future, in clas- 


sic Greek. 
10 
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Nore. But in the N. Test. we have xavPijcwpar 1 Cor. 13:3; xeodnIn- 
cortar 1 Pet. 3:1; agxecdnowpuetoa 1 Tim. 6: 8; all of Fut. L pass. Subj. 
mode. 


(4) The Perfect is seldom employed in the Opt. and Subjunctive ; 
seldom also in the Imper., excepting in verbs whose Perfect has 
the sense of the Present. 


(5) Two Futures of the same verb do not occur either in the 
Act. or Middle voice. 


Nore. Verbs whose character is a liquid, form Fut. IL only; other 
verbs have only Fut. I. The exceptions to both of these usages are so rare 
as to show that they are mere anomalies. 


(6) The 3d Future or Paulo-post belongs to the Passive voice 
only. 


Nore. Even here it is rare. Verbs with a liquid for their character ex- 
clude it; and rarely is it found in those which have a temporal aunnient 1. e. 
which begin with a vowel. 


(7) Aorist II. throughout the three Voices is confined to a 
small circle of Verbs, as it can be formed only from the simple 
root of an original verb. 


Note. Mr.Sophocles (Gramm. § 105) states the number in the Act. voice 
to be 89. This is too limited; but it is easy to see that the number must be 
small from the following considerations: (1) Verba pura, i. e. those whose 
ending in the Pres. (-w) is preceded by a vowel or diphthong, exclude all 
tempora secunda, and of course Aor. IL (2) Only primitive verbs can form 
Aor. IL; of course it is wanting in all Derivatives, e. g. such as end in -atw 
-ifo -alyo -ivyw, and such as are compounds. Of primitives themselves 
only a small number form it. (3) Verbs with character 1, 6, 3, do not form 
it, except in some cases in epic poetry. (4) Verbs with Liquids rarely ad- 
mit it. (5) Verbs in —yo exclude it from the Passive. (6) Such simple 
verbs as must make the Imperf: and Aor. Il. alike, do not form the latter 
in the active voice, (they may have it in the Passive); not’even in cases 
where difference in the quantity of the root-vowel might distinguish them; 
e. g- yoage, Imperf. tyeaqor, Aor. II. Act. wanting, Pass. Aor. IL éygagyr’ 
xhivo, Lmperf. txdivoy (7), with only Pass. Aor. IL. édiyny (i). 


(8) The Perfect II. is subject to the same narrow limitations 
nearly throughout ; and of course the Pluperf. II. (its derivate) 
must be classed with it in this respect. 

Nore. Mr. Sophocles states the number of Perf. II. at 87 (in in § 100); 
which is too small. He represents the Perf. of Verbs in -@w —yw as Perf. 
IL; which is plainly an error resulting from his imperfect rule of formation. 

(9) Verbs with Aor. II. active and middle have no Aor. IL. 
passive ; and vice versa. 


Nore. The probable reason of this is, that the Aor. II. pass. may, and 


— —=_—  -— 
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often does, convey the like meanings with the Aor. IL of the other voices. 
It is of an active form, after the analogy of Aor. Il. belonging to verbs in 


—Ht. 
: (10) The case is rare where the Aorist employs both forms in 
the same voice. 


Nore. When both are so used, either (1) They have different meanings, 
e. g. transitive and intransitive, etc.; or, (2) Belong to different dialects or 
times, or different species of composition; or, (3) One form supplies de- 
fects in another. 

The same remarks, in a good measure, may be applied to the use of 
Perf. L and II. Seldom do both appear in the same voice, unless the sense 
of them is distinct. | P 


§ 53. Classification and Distinction of the Tenses. 


_ (1) Two Classes are made by grammarians; (1) The primary 
TENSES, which are the Present, Future, and Perfect; (2) The 
HISTORIC TENSES, which are the Imperfect, Pluperfect, and Ao- 
rists, | 


Nore 1. Primary or leading tenses the first class are called, because they 
appear fitted to be considered as the ground-forms of all the others; but the 
name is not given, be it specially noted, in respect to their relative impor- 
tance, nor their actual precedence even in the order of time. The historic 
tenses are so named, because they are the usual ones employed in narra- 
tions respecting past events. ‘They have frequently been called secondary 
tenses, because this naturally distinguishes them from the primary. But this 
method of naming is very inconvenient, inasmuch as the word secondary is 
often needed to denote Fut. IL, Aor. IL, and Pluperf. I. By this name, or by 
the equivalent technical one, éempora secunda, these three last named tenses 
are often designated in the present work. 

Nore 2. Neither the name historic, nor secondary, 1s exactly accurate ; for 
in history the Perf. is often employed as well as the other Praeterites, and 
secondary, if applied either to rank or period of origin or actual derivation, 
would convey a meaning that it would be difficult to vindicate. It matters 
not, however, when (as here) mere technical use is concerned; for this is defi- 
nite, and it is such as is here set forth. 

Nore 3. All tenses designating past time, are occasionally, and may con- 
veniently be, designated by the generic appellation, PRAETERITES. 


(2) The two classes of tenses (primary and historic) are sepa-, 
rated from each other by marked distinctions of formation, both 
as to their endings and their beginnings. This is best of all 
explained by a paradigm of the endings. 
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Paradigm of Tense endings. 


ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 
Primary. Secondary. 
Pres. -o  |Imperf. = -o» 
Fut. J]. -ow | Aor. 1. -0 
Fut. 2. -@ Aor. 2. -ov 
Perf. 1. -xa, «| Pluperf. 1. -xevy, iu» 


Primary. Secondary. 
Pres. -ouue jImperf.  -oun»y 
Fut. J. -Sijcouee, Aor. 1. -dny 
Fut. 2. -jcouo0: |Aor.2 -ny 
Fut. 3. -coues =| Pluperf. 1. -py» 


Perf. 2. -a Pluperf. 2. -ew Perf. -pue Pluperf. 2. -wanting 
MIDDLE. 
Primary. Secondary. 


Aor. 1. -couny 
Aor. 2. -opny 


Fut. 1. -cowoe 
Fut. 2. -ovpau 


Nore 1. (a) In the Middle, the Pres, and Perf. (primary tenses) are of the 
same form as in the Passive. So also in the historic class of tenses the Im- 
perf. and Pluperf. are the same as in the Passive. .The reader wil perceive, 
at once, the striking difference between the two classes of the tenses; the 
historic tenses of the Act. (Aor. 1. excepted) all end in -»; of the Pass. and 
Mid. all in -7» ; while the primary tenses never end in this way. (b) Besides 
this, there is another marked characteristic in most cases, viz., in the Indic. 
the historic tenses all take the augment ¢ at the beginning (omitted in the 
Paradigm in order to simplify it); the primary tenses omit this ¢, excepting 
that the Perfect takes a reduplication, which remains in all the modes. 
(c) In the primary tenses, the 3d pers. dual ends in the same manner as the 
2d pers. (-ov -ov); in the historic tenses it is -oy -qv. (d) The 3d pers. 
plur. of the primary tenses ends in -ov; but in the secondary ones, the same 
person ends in -», (e) In the Pass. and Mid. the primary tenses end in 
—pot -oo (7) -tat, etc.; the historic in -uyv -o -to, etc. 


Nore 2. If the reader will compare the Paradigm of the Verbs, he will 
see that the Subj. mode follows the manner of the primary tenses, in res- 
pect to the personal endings of the verbs, as stated mc, d; the Optative 
the manner of the historical ones. There are many other resemblances of 
the like kind, also, in the general structure of these modes. Hence it is, 
that recent grammarians (e. g. Kiihner) call the Subj. the Conjunctive of the 
primary tenses, and the Optative the Conjunctive of the historic tenses ; not 
without some good reason. 


Note 3. TENSE-ENDING, employed as a general appellation, means all 
which is sufficed to the root of the verb in order to form the different 
tenses, persons, numbers, etc., of any verb. But these again may be ana- 
lyzed, and will he found to consist of different materials; viz. 


(1) When a Consonant immediately follows the root of a verb, that con- 
sonant is called the TENSE-CHARACTER; (after the analogy of the charac- 
ter-letter in a verb). ‘This belongs only to a part of the tenses, e. g. Fut. 1, 
Aor. 1., Perf. and Pluperf. I, etc. This tense-character remains the same 
in all the persons of any particular tense. 


(2) That vowex in the tense-ending which immediately follows the 
tense-character, or (where this latter is wanting) which immediately follows 
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the root of the verb, i3 called the MopE-voweE1, and sometimes the union- 
vowel. ‘This is mutable, and its different phases distinguish the different 
modes. A brief statement will exhibit these phases with their various 
uses. 


Indicative; primary tenses, _@, 0, &, #; historic, 0, ¢; (Act. and Pass.) 


Subjunctive; Act. w, 7, 4; Pass. o, 7 Optative ; 01, ot 
Imperative ; 8 Infinitive ; &, &, (7) 
Participle ; , 0, (é2) 


To these, however, must be added some peculiar mode-vowels mostly of 
the Aorist; viz. Aor. L and Perf. I. IL Act. -a -2; Aor. I. Midd. -a; Aor. 
J. Act. md Midd. of the Opt., -az; Aor. I. Act. Midd. Imper. -o -«; Inf. 
of same -a; Part. of same -a (ev). The Pluperf. has e, rarely «. This 
view gives the original mode-vowels; which in a few cases have been 
changed by contraction, e. g. 2d pers. singular of Present, tvmty from tun- 
Tegal, etc. 


Expranations. (1) The original mode-vowel of the Indicative is ¢ in all 
cases, except when the personal endings begin with uw or », before which 
o is the mode-vowel. ‘Two of the present mode-vowels, viz. w (Ist pers. 
sing.) and «& (3d pers. sing.), are the prolonged o and ¢; prolonged because 
in the first pers. Pres., wc (in the original tumtouc) is dropped in order to 
shorten the form, and o is changed into » as a compensation; and ¢ (in 
the original rumtete or tUmtect) is for the like reason changed into «, be- 
cause the t or ot is dropped. So ov in the 3d pers. plur. is o prolonged 
because the » is dropped. In the second pers. sing., TUNTELG, there appears 
to be a mere transposition of the final vowel in the old TUNTEGH, -ECb going 
into etc, Just as wey lov (comp. of wséyas) goes into petban, a usviery into ausi~ 
yov, and Jogéoxw into Fowoxw. 


(2) As to all the derived modes; the Subj. merely prolongs the ¢ and o 
of the Indic.; the Opt. in the way of distinction, takes the diphthongs os, 
at; the Imper. generally a, but the Aor. Midd. has a; the Inf. e is a con- 
traction from the old -éuevar -pev -vae (so frequent in Homer), and in con- 
tract verbs and in Aor. II. of verbs in general there is a contraction of the 
root-vowel with this abridged ending, which makes such forms as #edsiy, 
tunity, etc. The 7 of the Inf. Pass. Aor. L IL, arises from the coalescence 
of the vowel which here stands attached to the root, (these tenses being 
‘formed after the analogy of Aor. 2 of Conj. L of verbs in yz), with the usual 
vowel of the Inf. ending. In the Participle, the w is a prolonged o after 
the manner of masc. nouns in Dec. JIL, § 24. 2. a. 2.b. In Part. Aor. L IL 
puss. (tug Seis, tumeic), the s is made from ¢ (the neuter is tupdév) by the 
dropping of the yt in the root of the part. form. 


(3) The foregoing ingredients being abstracted, the real and 
proper personal-endings remain. In some cases they have in- 
deed disappeared, in the present form of the verb; but most of 
them appear in some of the dialects, or in the archaeisms of the 
Greek. Originally they all began with’a consonant. 'That the 
student may see the result of recent investigation in respect to 
this subject, I subjoin them in the briefest manner possible. 
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ACTIVE. PasstvE anD MIDDLE. 
(A) Primary, Indic. (B) Historical, Ind. || (A) Primary, Ind. (B) Historical, 
and Subj. and Opt. and Subj. Ind. and Opt. 
Sing. 1 (uz) y pos pny 
2 (at, cFa)¢ | ¢ (ota) | onl, 7 a0, 0 
3 (tu, at) Tat, TO 
(usoFov) uetoy | (uscDov) ustoy 
2 tov toy oFoyv otoy 
3 toy ty oony oony . 
Plur. 1 (wes) ev (ues) peer (ueoda) uta | (uscda) peta 
2 18 te ods ote 
3 (vt) ot, 06 | », cay ytas (ata) yto (ato) 
Imperative. ze Imperative. 
Sing. 2 (91) 3 tw 2 go, o. (3 aFw) 
Dual.2 tov -twv 2 otov -cSwy 
Plur.2 18 = -twoay 2 ots -cSacay, 
otwy 


The correspondent endings of the Inf. mode (persénal they cannot strictly 
be) are -» -av -vas Act., -0Far Pass. The root-ending of the Participle is 
-yt -ot Act, and -usvog -n -ov Passive. 

In those cases where a formative personal ending is wanting in common 
use, in the above paradigm, it is to be understood that it has fallen off in the 
somewhat later form of the Greek language. Originally, for example, -pe 
belonged to the Pres.; as tvyapi, @Swpt, etc., in Homer, and also the verbs 
in -yws -totnut, etc., show. So of the 3d pers. sing. Act. -t -o1; Theo- 
critus has é#édnt, and forms like é3¢dyjou are frequent in the epic dialect. 
The Ist pers. dual has no separate form in the Act., but it is the same as the 
Ist pers. plural. For a full development of this subject, see Kiihner L 
§ 114seq. In cases like tvmt-w, tunt-#, the personal ending has disappeared, 
and only the mode vowel is retained in the usual flection.* 

Such are the distinctions between the endings of the different tenses, and 


* That the reader may see the striking resemblance between the old Greek 
forms, and those of Sanscrit and the Latin, I here subjoin a specimen, viz. the 
old Greek verb dduynue (—=duurdw, to subdue, etc.), in the Aeolic. 


Greek, Sanscrit, Latin. 
Curae damyanmii damno 
Oupvas damyasi damnas 
Oumvarte damyati damnat 
: damyawas ‘ 
Suevrarov damyathas 
Suueratov damyatas 
‘ Ouperanues damyamas damnamus 
Juuvate damyatha damnatis 
Juuvarte damyanti damnant, 


It is impossible to compare this, for a moment, without perceiving that the same 
essential ingredients are exhibited in nearly or quite all of the personal-endings. 
The Greek, indeed, has not, like the Sanscrit, a separate first pers. dual in the 
active ; and the Latin, also, has no dual. But for the rest, comparison is itself 
both argument and conviction. : 
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. of the component parts of those endings. We must now consider, in the 
second place, the distinction between the two classes, as made by 


§ 54. The Augment. 


(1) This word is employed by grammarians in a technical 
sense, and does not mean every and any accession to the original 
root of a verb, but an accession at the beginning of it, (viz. e), as ; 

a characteristic of certain tenses, etc. 


Nore. In the use which I here make of the word, I distinguish it from 
reduplication (§ 55), which is also an addition to the beginning of a word; 
for I employ it as always meaning either the prosthetic ¢, or its equivalent 
in the prolonged time of a vowel, in case the verb begins with a vowel that 
may be prolonged. 

(2) Augment syllabic or temporal. When a verb begins with 
a consonant the augment ¢ makes a syllable by itself, and is 
therefore called the syllabic augment. But when a verb begins 
with a vowel, this €¢ is made to coalesce with that vowel and thus 
to prolong its sound; and from this circumstance it is called the 
temporal augment. Both of these species of augment are limited 
to the Ind. mode only. 


(83) Syntiuasic Avement. All verbs beginning with a conso- 
nant, take this augment in all the historic tenses. 


E. g. tunte, &-tuntov* yoaga, E-yoawe éveyoaugety, etc. 


Nore 1. But frequently the verbs uéldw, Bovdouat, Suvapos, (specially i in 
the Attic), take instead of:s for the syllabic augment; e.g. quédnoa, 7Bov- 
A, Inv, novvapny, etc. This usage is occasionally found in the N. Testament. 


Nore 2. The syllabic augment in the Pluperf. is not unfrequently omitted 
by the Attics; it is in fact the prevailing usage of the N. Testament. Even 
the Imperf. and Aor. are sometimes used in poetry without it; and in prose 
zeny often stands for éyo7y. 


(4) Temporat aucment. When verbs begin with a vowel or 
diphthong, the prosthetic ¢ is made in most cases to coalesce 
with them ; e. g. 


(a) The temporal augment causes achange in the first syllable 
of verbs beginning with a, & 0, at, av, oc, andi v. Evg. 


@ goes into 7, as aye, nyov 0 — @, as asdéor, omldcoy 
“ao — 4, a8 atgéa, Tigsov ou — @, as oixtiga, mxtitoy 
av — Uv, as avisa, nudsov i — i, as “ixetever, “ixétevoy 
8 — 7, as édnito, qlaitoy vu — U as vUBoita, “vBoitor 


In the four last cases here noted, it well be seen that coalescence rather 
than contraction, takes place. At all events, these cases are aside from the - 
common laws of contraction ; see § 13. 


Note 1. A small class of verbs beginning with 2, e. g. éyw, éaw, Elxe, 
Zonw, éFizw, Enopas, égyafouct, and a few others (noted in the lexicons), 
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take « (instead of the usual 7) for their augmented syllable; as Imperf. si- 


zov from éyw; Perf. sigyacuc: from égyafouct, etc.; thus following the 
usual contraction of ¢& into ¢é. 


Note 2. Variable usage. Verbs beginning with a, av, o1, followed by a 
vowel, usually reject the augment ; and oz not unfrequently rejects it, even 
when followed by a consonant. When they do admit the augment, it is 
usually i in the manner above represented ; but i ina few cases the syllabic i allg- 
ment is used instead of the temporal ; e. g. ayviupt, Aor. IL pass. éayny’ 
and so icxdwzxa, etc. 


(0) Verbs beginning with 7, m, é, ev, ov, é, v, generally ad- 
mit of no augment, inasmuch as the first syllable is already pro- 
longed. . 


Note 3. Yet the Attics, in the case of ev, frequently admit it. Occa- 
sionally, also, some of the other classes of verbs here specified admit it; 
‘ e.g. wSéw, éoFovy; and so the irregular Perfects %ocxa, Zodna, togye. 

Nore 4. In a very few cases, a double and even triple augment is admit- 
ted; e. g. the verbs ogaw and avoiyw take both the syllabic and temporal 
augment in some of their tenses: Imperf. éwpenr, avéwyoy, Aor. 1. evénta, 
Perf. avéwya, Ewgaxa, etc. Some of the derivates of avoiym have, in the 
N. Test., even a triple augment; e.g. qvenizon, jrventey, A syllabic aug- 
ment is found i in RATER WO, John 19: 31, 3 plur. 2 Aor. pass. of xatayytps ; 
and a double one in unexateota dn, Matt. 12: 135 in qveiyeo Ss, 2 Cor. 11:1; 
and in some other cases. 


N.B. The temporal augment in poetry and in the Ionic is not unfrequently 
omitted. 


GENERAL Remark. In all cases of augment, it is easy to see that there 
is but one simple principle, viz., the addition of ¢; and all the changes 
made by augment have reference merely to the various modes of adding this 
prosthetic €; which either makes a syllable by itself, or is contracted with 
the succeeding vowel, or else assimilates and conlesces—as the case may 
require. 


§ 55. Reduplication. 


(1) When verbs begin with a single consonant, or with a 
mute followed by a liquid, the Perfect and its derivatives (Plu- 
perf. and Paulo-post Future) receive a RepupLicaTion at the be- 
ginning, which consists of the vowel « with the first consonant of 
the original verb prefixed. This reduplication extends NEOUS? 
all the modes 


E. g. tint, té-tupe, &-ts-TUpELY, Te-TUPOMaL® yoa~A, yé-yoagea. 


(2) Exceptions. (a) Verbs beginning with a double conso- 
nant, or with two consonants which are not a mute and a liquid, 
take only the syllabic augment. 


E. g. onsiou, tomagxa’ Levow, éévoza* padhw, Epadxa Lnlow, epdone. 
Note. Exceptions: wvaw makes péuynuot, and xtaouat makes xéxtnuce, 
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contrary to this rule. Moreover verbs with yy, vi, Ba, (i. e. with a mute 
and a liquid), reject reduplication; e. g. éyywe:opas, etc. In a few cases 
the two last admit it. 


(0) Verbs beginning with e admit no séduplication: but re- 
ceive the syllabic é and double the @. 

E. g. demta, tégaqe. In like manner they double it in all the aug- 
mented secondary tenses; as Imperf. antoy, etc. Yet in the N. Test. 
it is sometimes single, es égavticz, Heb. 9: 19, so 2 Cor. 11: 25. Heb. 10: 


22. Matt. 26: 67. The like is found in Greek poetry, and sometimes in 
prose. 


(c) Five verbs beginning with a liquid take « instead of redu- 
plication. 

B. g. dapBaver, sidnpa: huyyave, enya heyoo UW gather), esis Gs0, 
stoner * pelgomas, siuagtat. Even Aor. 1 retains the e in John 8: 4, xate- 
Angp3n; and so in old Ionic. — , 

Remark. It should be noted, that the Pluperfect has in reality a double 


accession, viz. the syllabic augment and also the FeaUB COR, when verbs 
begin with a consonant. 


§ 56. Aftic eiaglivadicns 


(1) This is so called, not because it is used nowhere but in 
the Attic dialect (for it is even most common in the old epic 
dialect), but because the Attics frequently employed it, and for 
the sake of distinction. It consists mostly in repeating the two 
first letters of a Verb, which begins with the vowel «, ¢, or 0, be- 
fore the usual forms of the Perfect; and it remains through all 
the modes. 

E. g. dyelge, & ay-nyegxa” usw, éu-nuexcr’ ogutrar, Og-aouya’ ofo (==00- 
de), 00-wda. 

Nore. In case the root is dissyllabic, and the second syllable is 
this reduplication shortens it; e. g. adeipa, ad-ydipa’ axovw, ax-jxoa’ élsv- 
Iu, &-njivFa, etc. Exception: égsdw, ég-joexea. 

(2) In the epic, the 2 Aor. frequently has the Attic redupli- 
tion; in which case the temporal augment is prefixed to the re- 
duplication, while the radical part omits it. 

E. g. dow, Aor. 2 ngagov’ ayo, jyayov’ pégn (EK) ijveyxov. The 
two last are used even in common prose, and frequently in the N. Test. 


~ § 57. Augment in compound verbs. 


(1) Generat Rute. When a verb is compounded with a 
separable preposition, the augment comes between this and the 
verb ; but when it is compounded with other words, = augment 
18 usually (not always) prefixed. 

11 
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E. g. TMQOT PEG, TE QOTEPEQOY. The final vowel of prepositions (where 
they have one) is dropped i in such cases; e. g. anoméuno, Onsrepsrcoy 5 ex- 
cepting in meoéd and 7790, as negiBadlo, mepuiBalloy: MOOTEUTEO, TMQOETEL— 
scoy, (usually with crasis in the case of 290, as mgovneunor). As to denom- 
tnative verbs, i. e. those derived from nouns, the augment usually precedes, 
as avtiOixéw (from avtidexos), nvtdixouy* pvIoloyéw, éuvFoloyovy. 

Nore 1. Usage is not invariable in these cases. Some verbs closely 
compounded with prepositions receive augments like simple verbs; e. g. 
xatifo, éxaditoy, etc. Some adopt both forms; e. g. xadevda, dxciS-eudoy 
and xadnvdov. 

Note 2. Several verbs with prepositions take a double augment; e. g. 


AVEXOMCL, qverzouny ® évozléw, jvazlovr. So also Srexové (as if it were a 
compound), édcqxovour, Sediqxorvnxea. 


(2) Verbs compounded with «d and évo- take the temporal 
augment after these, if a vowel follows which is capable of it; 
otherwise (i. e. if an immutable vowel or a consonant follows), 
the augment stands at the beginning of the word. 


E. g- BvEgyeTée, evnoyétnoa’ Sucagectée, Jvongéatovr ; on the other hand, 
sutuyéw, nuriynoa’ Svotuysw, éSvatvynca’ Svownsw, ESvcwnovs. 


§ 58. Person ia Number of Verbs. 


In the Greek verb three persons, sing., dual, and plural, are 
designated. But the Ist pers. Dual of the Active has no sepa- 
rate form for itself, and coincides with the first pers. of the plural. — 


Norte. The Dual is not a thing of necessity, like the sing. and plural; 
for most languages have it not. The older Greek frequently employs it; 
the latter, more seldom; the modern, not at all. When in common use, 
_ it was at the option of the writer or speaker. In what manner the seve- 
ral persons and numbers are distinguished, we have facies seen in § 53, 
Parad. of personal-endings. 


§ 59. Voices. 
(1) These are the Active, Passive, and Middle. 


Nore J. The word voice means, of itself, merely sound or word. But 
being joined with the adjectives active, passive, or middle, it designates the 
various modes in which a word is inflected, in order to give it the various 
meanings designated by these words. The most recent grammarians sub- 
stitute form for voice. Sometimes they employ the Latin genus in the 
same sense. 


(2) The active vorce denotes action which proceeds from the 
subject (Nom.) of the verb. When this action terminates on an- 
other and different object, the verb is transitive ; when it is con- 
fined within the agent or subject of the verb, it is intransitive. 
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E. g. timtes he beats [some one]; but zaige: he rejoices, av Fei it blooms. 
This latter sense (intransitive), however, is not confined to the active only; 
the middle voice frequently expresses it. 


(3) The passive votce is a form of the verb designed to sig- 
nify, that the subject of the verb is also the object of the action 
indicated by it. 


E. g. tumtopat, I am beaten; in which case the action terminates on the 
subject of the verb, while the agent is not brought to view. On the con- 
trary, the active voice transitive presents the agent himself as the subject of 
the verb, and indicates, by some complement that follows it, the object on 
which the action designated terminates. In order that the passive voice 
should be definitely marked, it is furnished with forms differing from those 
in, the active voice; and when the agent is to be designated from which the 
action proceeds, this is done in Greek by a noun in the Gen. with imo, 2006, 
or mage before it, or by a noun in the Dative without any preposition. 


(4) The mippLe voice is distinguished from the Active by its 
forms, and generally by its signification; from the Passive, in 
part by its. forms, but more particularly by its significations. It 
usually has an intransitive, reflexive, or reciprocal sense. 


Nore. It is customary to represent. the Middle Voice as principally, if 
not entirely reflexive. Yet there are but very few forms where it is directly 
0, like Aovoucu, I wash myself, etc. In most cases, where the peculiar 
sense of the Middle Voice is exhibited, it designates the doing of something 
for one’s self, for his own advantage, gratification, use, etc., or by his own desire, 
command, procurement, etc. The reciprocal meaning is naturally connected 
with the reflexive ; the intransitive meanings, and in some cases even the 
transitive ones, cannot well be translated so as to distinguish them from 
the like ones in the Active. But see Synt for further develapment. 


$60. Similarity of Voices in some Tenses and Meanings. 


(1) ‘The Greek has not developed separate forms for all the 
tenses of each Voice ; particularly is this the case with the Middle, 
according to the usual place assigned it. 

(2) The same forms of Pres., Imperf., Perf., and’ Pluperf., 
belong to the Passive and Middle. ‘The sense demanded by 
each passage is the only means of distinguishing the one from the 
other. 


Nore. But in the Fut. and Aorists each of these Voices has its own 
‘ proper development; so that these forms in the Middle are usually either 
reflexive or intransitive and not passive. In poetry, where the shorter forms 
of Fut. Midd. are frequently convenient, they are often used in a passive 
sense; but not elsewhere. In a few cases, e. g. oyéoPat, xatécyero, éii- 
xoyto, etc., Aor. Ii. seems to be passe ; but it may be otherwise rendered ; 
aee Kiihner IL § 400. 
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(3) Aor. I. pass. is sometimes employed in a reflexive and in- 
transitive sense ; particularly where appropriate forms of the Mid- 
dle are wanting, or are less euphonic. 


E. g. pon Firat to fear, mogevdqvat to depart, Kors Fy vat to sleep; aoxy- 
Sivas to exercise one’s self, svwyn Divas to feast one’s self, xataxdidnvac to lay 
one’s self down, etc. In its intransitive senses Aor. I. pass. differs not sub- 
stantially from the like meanings in the Aor. Act. and Midd.; in its reflerive 
senses it agrees with the Aor. Middle. In fact, intransitive and reflexive 
meanings are more often conveyed, on the whole, by the pass. Aorists, than 
by the Middle ones; Kiihn. § 86. 


(4) Aor. II. pass. is so often intransitive, that this is its pre- 
dominant meaning, and would fairly entitle it to be ranked “ 
Perf. II.) under the active voice. 


Nore. (a) This intransitive sense often approaches more early. to the 
Act. than to the Passive, and the verb may then be translated accordingly. 
Very often the Aor. I. Act. has a transitive sense, and Aor. IL pass. a corre- 
sponding intransitive one; e. g. tpyva I showed, épavny I appeared, etc. In 
the English language, however, we are compelled to translate many verbs 
here passively, which in the Greek have merely intransitive meanings. (6) 
The very form and flexion of this ‘tense throughout show that it is formed 
after the analogy of Aor. IL Act. of verbs in -y4e; see Kiihner § 402. 


Remark. Although Aor. L IL Mid. are not used passively, yet since the 
common ground of intransitive and reflerive meaning is occupied here by 
Aor. L IL both Mid. and Pass., it must depend more on special usage, the 
choice of the writer, and the demands of the context, than on the form of the 
tense, what meaning shall be given to these respective tenses in any par- 
ticular instance. 


(5) As both the Act. and Mid. may also have an intransitive 
meaning, so the act. and midd. Voice must often occupy common 
ground. — 


Nore. This is not in reality so fully true of the Greek, as of our own 
language which is employed to translate it. Very many Greek verbs are 
employed in a reflexive sense, which we cannot so translate; and this, be- 
cause our idiom is so different. In this way many intransitive verbs, in 
Greek, necessarily appear simply passive or active in our own language. 
Hence, while we need not say that the Act. and Middle are often really 
commuted in Greek, yet we may say, that by reason of our own idiom we 
are often obliged to translate them as if they were equivalent. Particu- 
larly is it the case, that the Fut. Middle is employed in a like sense, or in the 
same sense, as the Fut. Active, when the Fut. act. is obsolete, or rare, and also 
in many of the commonly occurring irreg. verbs ; specially i is this the case 
in the N. Test. ; e. g- Fovpacopa, yehaoouct, o Aoopct, Erouor, Byoopar, An- 
pouas, yeryoouct, Opouat, yagryoouat, élevcouas, and many others. 

Genera. Remanrgs. It follows, of course, from the above view of several 
tenses in the different vaices, that much was left to the choice of the writer 
or speaker, when he wished to convey infransitive meanings. He might 
select either-Voice. Yet usage in many cases had limited one sense to one 
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form of the Aor. or Fut., and another to another; and with this he must 
comply. But a range so ample in choice must well suit the purposes of 
poetry and rhetoric. 


§ 61. Deponent Verbs. 


(1) With the phenomena of the preceding Section, may be 
classed the so called DEPONENT VERBS, i. e. those which, with a 
pass. or midd. form, may have an active, passive, or medial signi- 
fication. 


(2) Some of these verbs, in some of the tenses, have both the 
pass. and midd. forms, and with these connect their appropriate 
signification ; while in other cases the meaning is not determined 
merely by the form. 

E, g. dézopon, edetauny I received, ééy9nv I was received ; and so in many 
verbs. Yet this is not so in all; e. g. wsppaotar: and urupdijvas to find 
Sault with. The Pres., Perf:, and Pluperf: are of course but of one form, 
and they vary as the case requires in respect to meaning. 

Note. The active sense, even transitive, is not unfrequent, although the 
latter is not very common; e.g. déyouai [te] [take [something]; égeyufouaé 
[te] I perform or produce [something]. 'The neuter or intransitive sense, how- 
ever, is the most common, when these verbs have an active meaning ; and 
this is, indeed, their predominant meaning in the earlier Greek, but not in 
the later. This agrees well, as we have seen, with the nature of the Mid. 
voice. 


§ 62. Pure and impure, i. e. simple and augmented, Roots of 
Verbs. 3 


(1) A great number of verbs in the Greek language appear, in 
the Present and Imperf., in a form augmented, i. e. fuller than 
that which the other tenses naturally derived from the Present 
would lead us to suppose they originally had. Whatever may 
have been the reality in the case, it greatly aids us in the analysis 
and synthesis of verbs, to assume the fact in question. The sim- 
ple root thus assumed is usually named THeme. 

E. g. all the other tenses of rintw, appear to be derived from the simple 
root tux. In most cases, indeed, the simple form of the Present (where 
an augmented one js in use), is no longer extant as being actually employ- 
ed. But still, in a few cases two forms are in actual use; e. g. Asim and 
Atunave, %o and éoFio, AovFave and 4790, toétw and tearm, etc. On 
this ground, and principally because of its great utility to the learner of 
grammar, simple roots are supposed by grammarians to have existed, where 
augmented ones only are found to be now actually employed. The deri- 
vate tenses can then be formed with great ease, when the theme or simple 
root is once known, or assumed. 

Nore. Sometimes more than one theme must be assumed; e. g. evgoy, 
svg7yoo, themes ETP, EIPE, 


‘ 
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2) The forms of verbs that are original and simple, are tech- 
nically called pure ; the augmented forms (by way of distinc- 
tion) impuRE. ‘The ‘latter belong only to the Pres. and Imperfect. 


Nore. Beyond these tenses, verbs in many cases drop the adscititious 
part of the Present; the secondary tenses always come from the pure theme ; 
_ the others are of a mixed character, varying with the different kinds of 
verbs. 


(3) The impure forms may be made so by the addition of a 
consonant to the pure root, or by the prolongation of the vowel 
in that root. 

(A) By the addition of a Consonant. 


(4) The mass of simple and original verbs which receive ac- 
cession in the Present by the addition of consonants, j may be 
classed as follows : 


(a) Verbs with character nt.* Here the z is added in order 
to make the augmented form’; and oe simple character may be 
either 1, 3, or q. 


E. g. Tinto from tin, xgvatw from xgifu, dantw from gago. The 
reason why the original root is obscure in the Present of the second and last 
of these examples, is,'that the adjectitious t in each case causes a change 
‘in the preceding # and q, i.e. it turns them into 2; see§10,R.2. The B 
and @ of the root of course go into 2 before the -ow of the Fut. §10, R. 6.. 


(b) Verbs with oo or tt (sometimes ¢). These have x, 7, or 7, 
but mostly y, for their simple character ; yet a few with character 
t, 0, #, assume this form in the Present. 


Nore 1. Here the original and simple character is wholly obscured in the 
Present; and the student can know which of all the letters just named con- 
stitutes it, only from some of the derivate tenses which develope it. Thus 
mgacow is the augmented form of agaya, geicow of gelxw, Rijoow of By- 
zm; all of which must have a common character in the Future, viz. x be- 
fore the formative -—cw (x in combination with o and by an orthographical 
abridgment is written §==x¢); see §10,R.6. The true roots therefore must 
be found by the aid of the 2 Aor. or 2 Perfect. 


Nore 2. As to the others, very few cases exist of the Present with oo or 
at, having a simple character 1,5, or 9. Of these, tiacow, Fut. niaces: 
naoow, Fut. race, etc., are examples. Here we know from the Future with 
merely -ow (and not -§w), that the character of the root could have been 
neither x,y, or 7, because these would make xo=& But whether the root 
has 1, 6, or #, cannot be determined merely by the Future; for be- 
fore the ending of the Future (-ow), each of these letters would fall out, § 10, 
R. 6. Other tenses of course must determine, e. g. Aisoouat, Aor. IL. éuto- 


* Characteristic letter or character (yagaytio) of a verb, is the technical name 
which is given to one or more consonants or vowels that immediately precede the 
- final -w of the ist pers. sing. Present; e. g. in 2éyw, tUnt-w, Tadd-w, Av-o, Tima, 
gorsv-w, — y, IT, 00, v, @, ev, are characters of their respective verbs. 
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pny; or if there are none, it can be determined only by correlative nouns, 
etc., which may lead to the knowledge of it. 


(c) Verbs with character =00. Most of these have @ for their 
character in the simple root; but some have 7; a very few yy. 


E. g. peatw from goad, of from odw; but also xeatw from xpd 00. 
A great proportion (but not all) of verbs in site -ifw have 6 for their sim- 
ple character. Most verbs in -{w, which designate tone or sound (as xpater, 
otevata, etc.) have y for their simple character. A few, such as agnato, 
Baotatw, etc. form the Fut. both in -ow and -w, and of course have either 
6 or y asa simple character. A small number have yy.as their original 
character; e. g. cadnifw, Fut. cadlniySo—calniyy-oo, etc. 


(d) Liquip Verss. These have 4 or my in the augmented 
- form, while the simple theme has only 4 and yz. 


E. g. aréldo, orela’ téuvw, tena. Nearly all the original liquid verbs 
are prolonged in this way, or by protracting the vowel of the root, as no- 
taced below. 


Gen. Remark. In all these classes of verbs, the ground-form is a model 
only for the Present and Imperf. of all the voices. Fut. 1 in -ww (==200) 
always shows that the simple character of the root must have been a, 8, or 
g; Fut. 1 in - (—xow) shows that the root must have had x, y, or y in it; 
Fut. 1 in -ow, shows that either 1, 0, or 9 was in the root, and has been 
thrown out (§ 10. R. 6); or else that the verb belongs to the class of verba 

e.g. such as Avw, Av-ow, etc. The student will see by this, that 
Fut. 1, (and of course all the tenses derived from it and conforming to it, 
i.e. Aor. 1, and Perf: with Pluperf.1), cannot be relied on to trace any thing 
more than merely the class of mutes to which the character of a verb be- 
longs. Which of the three letters in that class was the actual one in the 
root, must be decided either by Aor. 2, Perf. and Pluperf. 2, or else by some 
_of the kindred derivates, such as nouns, adjectives, etc., coming from the 
original stock or root. The 2 Aor., and Perf. with Pluperf. 2, are all the 
tenses that necessarily retain the original character of the verb; in each of 
the three classes of mutes; all the other tenses either follow the ground- © 
form where the character is obscured, or are changed by accession, or else 
are modelled after Fut. 1, which, as we have just seen, but partially devel- 
opes the original character. 


(B) By the prolongation of vowels. 


(5) In many impure roots the vowels are prolonged, but not 
‘ altogether in the usual method. The true roots of those which 
have prolonged vowels, are disclosed by Aor. II. in some one of its 
forms ; or, in Liquids, by Fut. ITI. 


Intustration. As Aor. IL, which can be formed only from original (not 
from derived) roots, develops the true vowel of the primitive root, in all 
those cases where there has been no vowel-exchange (see No. 6 below), by 
comparing this with the actual Present, the nature and extent of the pro- 
longation in question is easily found. It is as follows: viz. the vowels of 
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Aor. Ii, (Fut. IL of liquid verbs), and of course of the simple and original 
theme, are lengthened in the augmented Present, E. g. 


a into 7, a8 Eadoy, AySo - i into ss — timoy, delnw 
at — tqarvny, palvn i Lt — éroliny, tio 
a — éptagnr, poslow ry su — Euyor, pevyo 

8 & — xtEvo, xtElyw u v — épeuyny, pevyw 


General Remark on finding the simple root. In respect to some of the 
diphthongs and prolonged vowels, only the tempora secunda will decide 
with certainty ; as is plain from the table-above. But where two consonants 
appear as character, reject the second. But in ¢ (=o9) reject the a and 
so when év, 2, come before a muée, reject the first vowel. 


(6) In many cases Aor. II. and Perf. II. take a vowel different 
from that in the simple root. But this belongs to the formation of 
the derivate tenses, and will be considered in the sequel. 

Nore. In such cases, it is evident that the fempora secunda would not be 
the exact index of the simple root. It is important, therefore, to know what 
these cases are; and the sequel will disclose them. 


§ 63. Formation of the Tenses. 


(1) Strictly speaking, every tense has its own appropriate for- 
mation and characteristics, and is not dependent on, or derived 
from, any other tense. 


It would be scientifically correct, therefore, to point out the manner in 
which each appropriate tense-ending and augment (where the latter is em- 
ployed) is united with the root, either in its augmented or simple state, and 
there to leave the matter; as Kiihner has done. But the mass of learners 
would not be able to avail themselves so well of this method, as of the or- 
dinary one of tracing an analogy and connection between diverse tenses. 
As this method of proceeding is wholly arbitrary, so far as it respects the 
derivation of one tense from another, it is obvious that only the most plain 
and facile method should be adopted. With this artificial connection, how- 
ever, many things of fundamental importance respecting the real develop- 
ment of the tenses are of necessity intermingled ; so that this part of gram- 
mar, in its present shape, can not well be neglected. 


(2) From some classes of verbs certain tenses are wholly ex- 
cluded ; in others partially admitted. The rules given for the 
formation of all tenses, can of course apply only where any par- 
ticular tense is admissible. 

E. g. The whole class of verba pura (contracts and others) admit no sec- 


ondary tenses, i. e. no Fut., Aor., Perf., or Pluperf., second. Derivative verbs 
are almost equally exclusive. Liquid Verbs admit no Paulo-post. 


Formation of the primary Tenses in the Active. 


(3) The Present is formed by annexing o to the root either 
simple or augmented. 


\ 
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E. g. Av-w, rUnt-w. The old pronominal formative -u: is here dropped 
in verbs with —w final, and the w is only the mode-vowel (0) prolonged. 


(4) Tue First Future is formed by adding -ow to the sim- 
ple root ; and when the character is a mute, by subjecting that 
mute to such changes as the o in the formative syllable requires. 


Nore 1. The Future of verbs with A, ys, », 9 for their character, and of — 


contracts in -ew, -éw, -ow, are not here included, us they have nee 
of their own which will be stated in their proper place. 

Note 2. It.ustrRations. (1) All verba pura (not contracts) merely = 
pend -ow to the root; e.g. Avw, Avow’ xelever, xshetow, etc. (2) All verbs 
with a simple and original consonant for their character in the Present, 
merely add -ow and conform or drop the consonant, as the o may require ; 


e. g. . a 


No. 1. No, 2. No. 3. 
‘Aeino, dedwo nhéxo, mAsto GYUTO, AYVTO 
S1iBoy, Fhiyw Asya, Leto onevow, onevow 
yeaga, yoayo tevym, Tevso neo, nsiow 


In No. 1., all the mutes of course go into‘z before o in-aw; in No. 2, they 
all go into x ;.in No. 3, they are all thrown out; see § 10. R.6. The student 
will see, of course, that the Futures in each of these classes assume respec- 
tively the very same form; and consequently, all the derivates from the Fu- 
ture do the same ; so that it matters not for any of these, which of the mutes 
is the character in the root, as the shape of the Future and its derivates does 
not depend on the quality or individual species of the mute, but on the class 
to which it belongs. (3) The same thing is true in regard to all verbs with 
character mt (§ 62. 4, a); with oo or tr (§ 62. 4. 6); with ¢ (§ 62. 4c). The 
student has merely to find the simple mute that is in the original root, by the 
rules given him in § 62. 4, and then the Fut. is formed exactly as above. 


Note 3. The Fut. L and II. seems to be formed by the aid of the old 
Fut. of eiui, viz. £0; sometimes by dropping the e of this, as in the ex- 
amples above ; sometimes by dropping the o and contracting the ew, as 
Fut. IL of Liquids (e. g. otedw); sometimes by the coalescence of the s in 
tow with the character-vowel of the verb, as gud-jow=—gris-euw, etc.; and 
lastly by prolonging the ¢ in sow, e. g. Eyw, syjow. 


(5) Tue Artic Future. Futures of three or more syllables, 
having «@, ¢, or t, before the ending -ow, reject the o, and then 
are contracted (if capable of contraction) in the usual way. 


Nore. This form of the future is called tic, because it is principally 
used in this dialect. Its formation and accentuation are for the most part 
obvious; e. g. BiBato, BiBaow, (B.Bew) contr. BiBa, BiBes, Bi8q, etc., as in 
the contract verbs. So tedéw, tedéow, (tedéw) tee, tedeic, reel, etc., as in 
the second class of contract verbs. But verbs in -/fw cannot properly 
contract, and therefore they merely assume the accentuation of contracts; 
e. g- xouitar, xouloo, xopie, xOUtEis, xoptEst, xouLovuEr, etc. The Fut. Middle 
is formed after the same analogy; e. g. PiBapar, BiBa, SiBatar, etc.; te- 
Aovpat, rsdet, tedeitee, etc.; xoprovpot, xouest, xouteitas, etc. Polysyllabic 
verbs in -/g#, and verbs in -éw with Fut. -éow, usually take this Future, (in 

12 
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the N. Test. verbs in -:{# nearly always); but verbs in -a{e more seldom 
have it. It is not employed in the Optative, 


(6) @ue rinst Perrecr is the usual one; and ordinarily it 
has for its radical character the same form as the radical part of 
the Future, both as to vowels and consonants, with the exception 
that it aspirates the two first classes of mutes (x, 8, ¢—*, 7 7,) be- 
fore its ending -e. Its distinctive character, therefore, consists 
in its reduplication, and in the tense-ending -a in verbs 7, £, 9, 
—x, ¥, 7, and -xa in other verbs. 


Nore 1. In,ustrations. (a) When the simple character is 2, 8, g, or 
x, 7, x, the student has merely to find his Future, by the rules in No. 4, 
and then the radical part of this (rejecting the -0w) with reduplication ad- 
ded, etc., and the making such changes in the mute-character as the final 
~a requires (§ 10. R. 5), will constitute the form of the Perfect. E. g. 


TUNTW, TLWW, TETUDO 3 mlexw, mAéto, néndexo 
Linw, Aéwo, Addeqa déyo, létw, déleyo 

t0(Bo, telww, tétgepa Tsvyo, TevEw, TETSUYA 
YOAPH, YOaw, y8y papa tacow, tatw, tétaya, etc. 


It is obvious in all these cases, that the mutes in the Future become aspi- 
rated in the Perfect, merely by reason of the final -a, § 10. R. 5. 

(b) In all other cases the Perfect receives the ending -xa; e. g.in verba pura, 
as tlw, tétixa’ Ave, déeduxa’ Jaxgtw, Sedaxguxa’ and so where 1, 0, or 9, 
was the original character, a8 pgatw (pgadw), mépgaxa’ neidw, mémecxa, etc. 

Nore 2. A few of the Ist Perfects, having the vowel ¢ in their root, 
change it for 0; e. g. néunw, mémouga’ TeséNH, TétQopa’ xdéMto, xéxloga. 
In this respect Perf. L imitates Perf. I.; but the number of cases is very 
small where such vowel-changes take place. 

Norte 3. In the N. Test. (and also in the Sept.), the 3d pers. plur. of the 
Perfect sometimes ends in -ay; e. g. &yywxay, sionxay, Ewoaxay. This is 
sometimes found in other Greek. 


(7) Tue seconp Perrect (formerly called Perfect Middle), 
is commonly made by prefixing the usual reduplication, adding 
-a (not «) to the original root, and more usually by retaining or 


- making a long vowel in the root-syllable. 


Nore. In respect to the vowel-changes in the root-syllable, Perf. IL has 
several developments diverse from each other. | 

(a) Liquids with a (long merely by position) and as, take 7 in Perf. IL; 
e. g. Palla, Inia’ paiva, népyva. 

(b) Mutes and Liquids with s in the root, and also Liquids with «, take 
short o in the Perfect, (contrary to analogy in other cases); e. g. teépa, té- 
tooqa’ dégw, sdoga’ pdeiew, épFoga. Where the original root has o, it 
remains; a8 xomtw (xonw), xéxona, 

(c) Mutes with &, take ov; ©. g. deine, Adhorna’ sida, of0a. 

(d) But where a long vowel or diphthong already stands in the ground- 
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forni of the Present, change (excepting i in cases above noted) is unneces- 
sary; ©. g. AnDo, AdlnFa° pevyo, négevya. Yet, in cases such as the last, 
in the Perfect Passive ev sometimes shortens into v; e. g. méguypat. For 
changes made by Attic reduplication, see § 56. 1. Note L. 


N. B. For the limited use of Perf. IL, see § 52. 8. 


Historic Tenses in the Active. 


(8) Tue Imperrect is formed from the Present, by dropping 
-w final, suffixing -o», and prefixing the augment. 


In the Alexandrine dialect, the 3d pers. plur. of the several tenses in -oy, 
i. e. Imperf. and Aor. IL, is often made by -ogay; e. g. Aor. IL 7jAFocay, 
épayooay, xatelinocay, éxplvacay, etc. In the N. Test. (and Byzantine his- 
torians) the like forms occur; e. g. Imperf. édolsovcavy Rom. 3:13; siyooay 
(for elyov) in some Codd. John 15:22; Aor. IL, raged¢Sooay 2 Thess. 3: 6. 


(9) Puupenr. I. is formed from the Perfect, by dropping the 
final -«, suffixing -«cvy and prefixing (but not ‘usually | in the N. 
Test.) the augment. Pluperf. II. is formed in the same way 
from Perf. II. 


(10) Tue rirst Aorist is formed from the Future, by drop- 
ping its final -w, suffixing -«, and prefixing the augment. 


Nore 1. The most easy and obvious mode of forming Aor. L is, by sup- 
posing the old Aor. L of siul, viz. toa, to be suffixed; which appears, a8 
the case may require, in the form -sce, ~ea or —«. Accordingly étunsca, 
Eyea, Eveyxa [root éveyxe], are easily accounted for on this ground; and so 
with Aor. I. of the liquid verbs. 

Nore 2. Assuming the principle of formation in the text, it must be 
noted, that Liquids have merely ~« (not -o«) in Aor. L; and a few others 
(see in Note 1) anomalously follow this analogy. 


(11) Aorist II. is formed from the simple root, by suffixing 
-ov, prefixing the augment, and shortening the penult as TUnTM 
(ronw) écunov. 


Note L Such is the ate principle; but still, this comprises only a 
moderate number of verbs, viz. those which have two character-conso- 
nants, or a projengec vowel, in the root. In case of a prolonged vowel, 


In Mutes, 4 ; E. g. Ando, aFoy 
In Liquids, aes e go into ¢. ntalow, Extagoy’ xteivew, Extavor. 
In Mutes, & — i heirron, Elinow 

sv - — v pevyon, Epuyor. 


Only a fow anomalous cases present a long penult here; e. g. sUgoy, 
RAGor, EBlactoy, Exagdoy, sinoy, etc. 

Nore 2. A large portion of Aorists IL, both mute and liquid, have e¢ in 
a monosyllabic root, and require.a change of this into @ in Aor. I. E. g. 
TQENw, Etoanoy’ téuvo, Etepoy, etc. But in the Passive this vowel-change 
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is sometimes neglected; e. g. éBiéany, etc., (§ 64. 8. Note 3); and some- 
times even in the Act. and Midd. voices, as nintw (nétw), Execov’ Peiven, 
EPevov* yivopa (yérw), éyevouny, ete. 

Nore 3. It follows of course from the general principle of formation 
' stated in the text, that verbs with double character, e. g. nt, oo, tt, etc., 
must divest themselves of this, in order to form Aor. I. which can be 
formed only from the simple root. See § 62.4. Also ib. No. 5. Gen. Re- 
mark. Of verbs x, 7, x, ony verbs with y form Aor. IL; and verbs 1, 0, 3, 
do not form it at all. | 


N. B. In respect to the very limited number of verbs which can form 
an Aor. IL, see § 52.7. But a considerable number form Aor. II. passive, 
which are not susceptible of an Aor. IL Act.; see § 52. 7. 6, 


Remark. In the Alexandrine dialect, and also in the N.'Test., the Aor. 2 
(at least forms substantially belonging here) assumes the ending of Aor. 1 
~ (-a); e. g. in the Sept, etdapey, & Epuyay, svpay, nagnlGar, épayoper, Eta 
t#, and so very often, both here and in the Apocrypha. In the N. Test. 
we find (at least in some very good Codd.) 7A date, Matt. 25: 36; é€ sm Sare, 
Luke 7: 24; mageSatw, Matt. 26: 39; (ssethato, Acts 7: 10.- 12: 11; aved- 
dato, Acts 7: 21; é€enécate, Gal, 5: 4; Emeouy, Rev. 7:11; sveapevoc, Heb. 
9:12. It should be noted that the 2d pers. sing. does not adopt these pe- 
culiar forms, nor the Infin. mode, nor the participles, in the N. Testament. 
The like forms are found in some of the poets, e. g. in Orpheus; and in 
some of the classics; also, some forms in Aor. 2 retain an g, like Aor. L; 
e. g. Enecoy, iSor, éBiiceto, édtceto, etc. 


(12) Fut. If. is formed only in liquid verbs ; under which 
head will be found an account of it. 


§ 64. Formation of Primary Tenses in the Passive. 


(1) Tue Present (passive and middle) is formed from the 
Present active, by dropping the final -w and annexing -opzac; as 
TUNTW, TUNTOMAL. 


(2) Tue Forune (I. and IL) i is formed oe Aor. I. and II. 
passive, by dropping the final -», annexing -copves, and omitting 
the augment. | 


E. g. érigdny, trupSycopa’ érinny, tunnjcouor. The reader will call to 
mind, that this is a mere expedient hit upon by grammarians in tracing 
the analogy of forms; and so he will not object to this derivation, the fact 
that the Futures are in their nature primary tenses. 


_ Nore. It. should be remembered here, that Fut. I. pass. cannot be 

formed from any verbs which cannot form an Aor. IL, either Act. or pas- 
sive ; and of course that it must be very limited in its use. But there are 
not a few verbs which exhibit Fut. L and IL; in which. case there is a 
choice very convenient in poetry. Sometimes usage has made a slight 
difference in the sense of the two, Fut. IL inclining more to the intransi- 
tive sense. Specially is Fut. Il. employed where the form of Fut. L is 
unwieldy, or contrary to euphony. 
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(3) Tue Perrecr (passive and middle) is formed from the 
Perf. I. active, by retaining its reduplication, and by was added 
to the root instead of the Act. -a@ or -xa. 


Such is the general principle; but in its dsvdlopaiene it makes some 
apparent variety in the formation of this tense; e. g. 

(a) Verbs with x, 8B, p—x, ¥, x, (i. e. those which make final -ga or -ze 
in Perf. L Act.), here conform the character-letter before the endings -pas, 
-oal, -taL, etc., agreeably to the principles laid down in § 10. 

E. g. téetupa, pass. térvupoe, (p assimilated, § 10. R. 7); tétupae, (p into 
a, § 10. R. 6); tétumtan, (gp into 2, § 10. R. Q); tetvuusSoy (as in the first 
instance); tétvpdov, (m retained because of the 39 in the ending, § 10. 
R. 2); tétvp3e, (o dropped in the ending -od:, § 10. R.17). The 3d pore 
plur. is usually a participial form joined with stot. 


(6) Verbs with Perf. I. act. in -xa are either (1) Pure Verbs; (2) Verbs 
with 1, 0, 3; or, (3) Liquids. 

(1) Pure Verses. Here the general principle is, that verbs with a ies 
vowel in Fut. L Act. simply add, in the passive, the tense-endings -pat, 
oa, etc., to the root; but verbs with a short vowel in Fut. L act. insert ¢ 
before the tense-endings. E. g. tiujow, tetiunuce’ tiow, tétipas, etc.; on 
the other hand, tedéw, tedéow, tstélecpor’ onaw, oxdow, trnacuat, etc. 

Exceptions. These are not a few; (a2) Some verbs with Fut. I. act. 
long penult, both contracts and other verba pura, take o before the passive, 
contrary to the rule; e. g. axovew [-oper], jxovepar’ xoaw, xonow, xéyQno- 
pa, etc. (b) Vice versa, some with short Fut. I. act. do not take o in the 
Perf. pass.; e. g. youtow, yeyapsuae’ xolva, xpives, xéxgupat. (c) There is 
even a third class, which vibrate between both methods; e. g. veto, dean, 
dédgapuos and dédgacpas, etc. See the full exhibition in Kiihner, § 196. 
Usage and the lexicons, therefore, rather than any fixed principle, must 
decide as to the form of the Perf. passive in Verba Pura. 

(2) Verss t, 0, , (which letters of course are dropped in Fut. L, Perf. 
I. act, § 63. 4. Note 2) here compensate the dropping of these letters by 
inserting o before the tense-endings; e. g. mePw, néneopar’ peat 
{= eacd), TEPAT UAL. But when any of the tense-endings begin with 
a, this adjectitious ¢ is omitted; e. g. 2nd pers. xémeoas (not ménec-ca) 
nuéxeode (not méxeco-oF:); § 10. R. 17. 

(3) Liguip Verss in general drop the —xot of Perf. act. and simply add 
pat, -TaL, -TaHL, etc. But verbs in -alye -v»w usually drop the » and take 
o@ in its room; e. g. paiva, méqacpas* podvves, Bepodvopos pomenes 
the » ancirailaeee’ as Ealve, Eop-po. 

N. B. When a tense-ending beginning with o% follows a liquid letter of 
the verb, the a falls out, e. g. ayyéhaos, Perf. Inf. nyyél-Fae (not nyysd—-cP-ar); 
and so of course in declining, as nyyeh—Foy, nyye—-Fs, not -cFov -cFs. 

(c) Vowel changes. Liquid Verbs, with s in the pure monosyllabic root, 


exchange it for a in the Perf. act. and pass.; as otéddo, cotalxo, Eotodmat * 


poeign, Epdaoxa, EpFagua, etc. Even the mute verbs, otgépa, tosro, 
Teéspor, imitate this in the Pass., e. g. Eorgappat, etc. 

N. B. Polysyllabve verbs do not admit such an exchange of vowels; e. g. 
ayyélio, hyyehpar, 8 retained. 
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(4) Tue ruirp Furvre (Paulo-post Future, Futurum exac- 
tum) is formed most conveniently from the 2nd person of the 
Perfect, by dropping -oa: and suffixing -OOMaL; as TérUpat, Te 
rupouat, 

Notre. When a vowel precedes the ending -coyua: it is generally long 
here, although it may have been shortened in the Perfect. Verbs A, p, », 
g, never have this Future; and verbs with temporal: augment rarely have it. 
The nature of its signification would naturally refer its derivation to the Perf. 


Historical Tenses of the Passive. 2 


(5) Tue Imperrect (passive and middle) is formed from the 
Present by dropping: -wat, suffixing ayy, and prefixing the aug- 
ment; as rUntopat, EruntOpNy. 


(6) Tue Piuperrect (pass. and middle) is formed from the 
Perfect in the same manner; as téruppae, écervmpny. 


(7) Aor. I. may be formed from the root of the verb, by suf- 
fixing -9y» and prefixing the augment. | 


Nore 1. Of course Mutes at the end of the root must conform to the 
formative-ending -d7y, e. g. tuntw (rumw) érvpInv- déyeo, eléyPqy, etc. ; 
see § 63. 4. Note 2. 

Nore 2. It should be specially noted here, that in general for. I. pass. 
follows the analogy of the Perrect Passive, both as to the insertion of o be- 
fore the tense-ending, and as to the quantity of its penult vowel. (a) In VeRBA 

Pura the exceptions are a few as to the a; e. g. TLETT UU, énavoDny, and 
so with some four other verbs. The rovot-vowel here, i in the Perfect and 
Aor. I. remains the same in all regular forms; but aivéw, rosa, déw, aipdes, 
and some few others, have 7 in the Perf. and sin Aor. L; e. g. dédnuan, 
é0é9-ny, etc. (b) The few Perfects passive of Mutes, which undergo vowel 
change in their root (§ 64. c.) do not continue this change in Aor. L; e. g. 
Eotoappas, gotpepdny, etc. Verbs 1, d, 3, which take o in the Perf. (§ 64. 
3. b. 2.) retain itin Aor. L (c) Aor. L of verbs in -pe takes a short vowel. 
(d) Liquids which have a monosyllabic root with ¢, and exchange this for 
o in the Perf. act. and pass. (§ 64. c.), preserve this a in Aor. L; e. g. oréd- 
Aw, fotahpot, dotaddny, etc. 

Remarx. It is evident from these phenomena, that we must not regard 
the rule in the:text [No. 7] as developing all of even the essential circum- 
stances which often combine in the formation of Aor. I. Hence some 
grammarians have preferred to derive it from the Perf: pass.; but this, in 
many cases, is also accompanied with difficulties——One can hardly fail to 
remark, also, how different from other tenses in the Pass., are the modes 
of inflection in Aor. L and IL; for they resemble altogether Aor. Il. of the 
active voice of verbs in -yws. In their meaning, also, there is much more 
latitude than is usual in most other tenses. 


(8) Aor. II. pass. assumes the form of Aor. IT. active of verbs 
in -«c. For convenience sake we may say: It is formed from 
Aor. II. active, by substituting -» for -ov. 
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Nore 1. It follows, of course, that Aor. IJ. pass. can be formed only 
from simple roots, like Aor. IL active. Pure and derivative verbs; those 
with character 1, 6, $; verbs in -zs; and mostly liquid verbs; reject this 
tense. But verbs in -us admit Aor. Il. act. (not passive); while, on the 
other hand, such simple roots as would make, in the active Voice, the Im- 
perf. and Aor. II. in the same way, do not admit Aor. IL active, but employ 
Aor. Il. passive; e. g. yeaa, Aor. IL éygaqny: xlivw, éxiivny. Here the 
Imperf. and Aor. IL act. would.be of the same form. 

Norte 2. In no case do Aor. II. act. and pass. coerist, for where the passive 
form is used, the active is wanting; and so, vice versa. The true reason 
of this seems to be, that the pass. form supplies the place of the active, by 
its intransitive and Teflexive meanings. -It is on this ground, that Kiihner 
(§ 86) assigns this tense a place in the active voice, averring that it bears 
the same relation to the transitive Aor. I. there, which Perf. IL bears to Perf. L 

Note 3. Vowel-erchanges.. In general these are the same, and regulated 
by the same laws as those. noted under Aor. IL active; e. g. t9émw, étea~ 
nny’ Siow, agny’ otéldw, éotedny, etc. ‘There is, however, a considera- 
ble number of verbs which actually employ no Aor. IL act., that still form 
Aor. IL pass. without the usual exchange of vowels; e. g. Blénw, éBlénny (not 
dBranny)’ déyoo, élsyny, etc. (Even in the act. and midd. Voices there are 
a few cases of the same nature; see § 63. 11. Note 2). Polysyllabic roots 
of course exclude this exchange of vowels; One obvious reason of the 
usage in question is, that the ending -7v here makes the distinction from the 
Imperf. active so plain, that the usual vowel-exchange of the act. voice is 
unnecessary. 


$ 65. Primary Tenses in the Middle Voice. 


(1) The Present and Perrect are the same as the passive. 

(2) The first Future is formed from Fut. 1 act., by exchang- 
ing -o for -opae ; e. g. Tuo, TUWOMaL. 

Nore. Verbs 4, u, », g form a peculiar Future here, (aa § 66. 2), which 
has unfortunately been called Fut. II. It is no secondary tense, but a pri- 
mary one, differing from the common Futures of other verbs (just as the 


Attic Fut. differs from them), and formed on the same principles as the 
Attic. For the formation of this, see § 66. 2. 


Historic Tenses in the Middle Voice. 
(2) The Imperrect and Piurerrect are the same as in the 
the Passive. 
(3) Aor. 1 is formed from Aor. 1 active, by adding. “nv; as 
éxuwa, érupauny. 
(4) Aor. 2 is formed from Aor. 2 active (real or assumed) , by 
dropping -o» and suffixing -ouyy; as érunoy, érunounv. 


Nore. Only in a very few cases does this Aor. IL coexist with an Aor. 
II. passive; but it is often coexistent with Aor. IL active and is formed as 
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if it were derived from it. Of course it is subject to like limitations, as to 
its use, with Aor. IE. active. 


_ § 66. Formation of Tenses in verbs 4, p, v, 0. 


(1) These verbs differ from other barytone verbs in some im- 
portant particulars, having some forms of tenses altogether pecu- 
liar, and some specialities in regard to others. 


(2) The so-called Fur. I. is never found here in the active 
voice. Instead of this a circumflexed and abridged Fur. II. (so 
called) is always employed ; which resembles the Attic Fut. in 
some of the barytone verbs, ($ 63.5). It is formed by suffixing 
-w circumflexed to the root, shortening the vowel in the last syl- 
lable of the roof when it is long, and, eroppins its augmentary 
consonant. 


E. g. padlo, palo: xeive, suk etc. As the pure and simple root is 
the ground of this peculiar Future, it presupposes the like simplifications 
of the augmented Present, so far as they are needed, as take place to form 
Aor. 2, active; but the vowel exchanges of the latter are not included in 
this; e. g. palyw, para’ onion, onsea’ otéliw, otela, etc. 

Nore 1. The circumflexed -# in this Fut. seems plainly to come from 
tow, midd. Ecouar (Fut. of siué), which drops the o and then contracts in 
the Act. and Middle into -® -otyos. Hence the circumflex accent, and 
also the mode of inflection, viz., -w -is -& -eizoy, etc. -otpor -€8 -Eitat, etc. 
In the common Future of other verbs, such contraction does not take 
place, but -cw -coues are employed, in which merely the « is dropped. 


- Nore 2, As this is a primary tense, it must not be at all confounded 
with the tempora secunda, which imply that two forms of the same tense 
exist, or may exist, in the samme voice, e. g. Aor. L and IL, Perf. L and Il. 
But in the passive Voice there may be two Futures here, as in other verbs; 
yet no Ful. II. or Paulo-post Future 1s made by liquid verbe. 

N OTE 3 Some verbs 4, 9, form Futures in poetry with -co; e. g. xsigu, 


x8oo0, KW, koow, xsliw, xédow, etc.; but these and the like are exceptions 
to common usage. 


_(3) Aorist I. is formed from Fut. II. by substituting -a for 
-w, and making the penult long. 


Of course the ending here is not -oa (as elsewhere), but -e@ simply ; 
e. g. TIA, EtiLa’ xpiva, Expiva. In this tense, in order to make the penult 
long, s of the Fut. goes into #, and a usually into 7; as wera, Eussva’® ga- 
v6, Epynva. - But verbs in -1alyw -gaivo, take a long here instead of 4. 
Others in -alyo -aigw, vary between « and 7», in different dialects and at 
different periods. Short i and v of the Present here become i and v. 


(4) Aorist II. is formed from Fut. II., by dropping -w, suf- 
fixing -ov, and prefixing the augment; as Bodhas, Baio, eealoy. 


Note ]. Here the usual vowel-exchange of Aor. IL, when the simple 
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root is monosyllabic and has ¢ in it, claims its full place; see § 63.11. Note 2, 
But polysyHabic roots with s do not admit this exchange; e. g. Fut, ay- 
yéla, Aor. IL. nyysdoy. 

Norte 2. In this class of verbs, Fut. IL is taken as the more convenient 
index of the simple root, because Aor. IL. is not frequent here. Hence, to 
derive Aor. IL. from Fut. IL here, means nothing more than that the proper 
means is employed to ascertain the simple root, viz. by appealing to Fut. — 
IL, and then the Aor. is formed in the same way as in mute verbs. 


(6) Perf. 1. act., (and along with this, its derivatives the Perf. 
pass. and Aor. I. pass.), follow the penult vowel of Fut. IL. ; 
vowel-exchanges in appropriate cases being excepted. 


In other words; as in verba muta the Perfect usually follows the model 
of the Future, so here the simple form of Fut. IL goes over to the Perfect. 


Nore 1. To liquid verbs, also, the vowel-exchange common to Aor. IL 
extends; as it does, moreover, to the Perf. and Aor. Il. passive; see § 64. 
3. b.c. Of course liquid verbs with ¢ in the Fut. ofa monosyllabic root, 
change it for a; e. g. otéldw, otela, tctadxa’ melon, meow, TMeTagxa, etc. 
So in the Perf. and Aor. L pass.; €. g. totadpar, gotadldny’ pteon, pde- 
00, tp Fagxa, tpFaguc, epFagFny. 

Note 2. Verbs in -yw sometimes retain the », and sometimes omit it, 
in Perf. 1 active, and in the derivate tenses (Perfect and Aor. 1 passive). 
When it is retained, it of course is written vy (ng) before -xa; as pava, 
mepayxa. Several verbs in -yw usually (not always) omit the » in the 
Perf, etc.; as xpwva, xéxgixa, xtxgynot, éxoiFny’ and so with xdive, nivye, 
tsivw, xtsive, Before the ending -wav, » either assimilates, as Fut. tygavd, 
é$éoaupor; or goes into og, as Fut. payer, négpacuar. Usage and lexicons 
only can determine such cases. | 

Nore 3. The Perfect of verbs in -zw is formed as if from verbs in éa; 
e. g. VE UO, VEUD, VEVEUNKO, etc. This is sometimes the case, also, with some 
verbs in -yw; e. g. wévw, weuérnxa. All these various ways of modifying 
the Perf. result from an attempt to get rid of the harsh sound of » and # 
before the Perf. ending -xa. 


(7) Perr. II. Like Aor. I. here, and Perf. II. of Mutes ($ 63. 
7. Note a), the Perf. II. usually prolongs the penult ; but when 
a root-monosyllabic in Fut. IT. has ¢ in it, this goes here into 0; 
comp. ut supra. 

Perf. II. is formed only in a few cases in liquid verbs. It differs from 
the Perf. I. of verba muta dissyllabic when e& is in the ground-form ; for in 
the Liquids we have, as in the rule above, oneigm, tonoga, but in Mutes 
we find it thus: Asam, Asiwo, Aedorwa. See § 63. ut supra. 


§ 67. CiassiricaTion or VERBS. 


A formal division of these has not been hitherto made, although it has 
in some measure been necessarily anticipated. But hitherto the principles 
developed were intended to be general, so far as the nature of them would 
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permit. We now come to the more distinct development of each class of 
verbs, so that the learner may more plainly apprehend the grounds of dis- 
tinction heretofore necessarily adverted to and recognized. 


(1) The primary division of Verbs is into Verss pure and 
IMPURE, i. e. verbs which have a vowel or diphthong before -w 
of the Present, or which have a consonant. 


(2) Pure verbs are subdivided into conrracTED and UNCON- 
TRACTED; the contracts are those which have «, ¢, or 0, before 
the ending -w; the uncontracted, those which have other vowels 
or diphthongs. 


(3) Impure Verbs are also subdivided, viz., into Mure Verss 
and Liquip Verss. The former have some one of the nine 
Mutes for their character; the latter, some one of the Liquids, 
A, M, VQ. 

In respect to accentuation, all verbs are called barytones which have not 


the circumflex on the final syllable of the Present, i. e. all but the Con- 
tracts are called Barytones. 


§ 68. Pure Verbs. 


It would be the most easy method for the learner, who is a novice, to 
begin with the uncontracted verbs of this class. But as brevity must be 
here consulted in the paradigms, I have merely exhibited a synopsis of 
these in the sequel, because Verba pura form no secondary tenses, and 
therefore are not appropriate to a full exhibition of forms. The Contracts 
are purposely deferred to another occasion, on account of their peculiar 
difficulty. ' 

The reason why pure verbs are more easy and obvious to the tyro is, 
that they unite with the tense-endings without changing their root or stem; 
while other verbs, (e. g. verba muta, as must have been noticed in the rules 
above given for the formation of the tenses), undergo a great variety of 
changes. Some peculiarities, first of pure verbs in general, and then spe- 
cially of the Contracts, will be noticed when we come to treat particularly 
of the latter. 


§ 69. Paradigm of Mure Verss. 


The student has already been advertised, that he must not expect to 
find any verb which actually exhibits all the possible tenses and modes of 
the Greek language. E. g. tuatw, which from the nature of its form is 
adapted to give as full an exhibition as any verb, is wanting in Fut. Il. act. 
and midd., which belong only to liquid verbs. In the Paradigm of’ Liquids 
these will be exhibited. Vice versa in Liquids Fut. L act. and midd. is 
wanting ; and in pure verbs no tempora secunda are formed. 

In the Synopsis that follows, 1 have placed the Imper. next in order after the 
Indic., merely because the greater part.of the grammars in present use among us 
have done so, and consequently this order is more familiar to most students. In 
Germany, recent grammarians place the Subj. next to the Indicative. Itisa 
matter of little consequence which order is adopted, if the nature of the case is 
well understood. 


Pres. 
Imp. 
Fut. 
Fut. 2 
Perf. 
Plup. 
Fut. 3 
Aor. 1 
Aor, 2 


Fut. 1 
Aor. 1 
Aor. 2 


Indic. 


TURTO 
EtUNTOY 
TUpe 
ELUWo 
TETUDE 
éretupery 
TEtUT OA 
érecumeuy 
stunoy 


TURTOMES 


éruntopny — 
tupSjoopot 


TUN} CopaL 
Tétvupat 
éretyupny 
TETVWOMaL 
érupony 
écunny 


Tipouct 
érupouny 
érunouny 
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NO. I. (SYNOPSIS.) 


aS 


ACTIVE VOICE 


Imp. 
Ute. 


Opt. 
“Ole 


—OtfLb 
ut 


—OUpeL 


—OLut 


Ole 


Subj. 


C 
TURTO 

ld 
Tuyo 
-10) 


-TUW 


PASSIVE VOICE. . 


~OU 


TETUWO 


tugonte 


rund 


-oluny 


-oluyy 


—oluny 


-oluny 
~sinv 
—siny 


— Cece | 


tupFa 
TUNG 


MIDDLE VOICE. > 


tUpat 
TUOV 


-oluny 
—oluny 


—oluny 


L 
TUWOMCL 
4 
TUL OpAL 


coda 


—eo 3 at 
-so0 as 
-vp Fas 


—sod ae 
~hvat 
—Thves 


—tCF OL 
~acF at 
-toFas 
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—OMsvos 
—aUsvos 
~Omsvog 


Tense. 


Pres. 
Imp. 
Fut. 1 
Aor. 1 
Perf: 1 
Plup. 1 
Perf. 2 
Plup. 2 
Aor. 2 


Pres. 

Aor. 1 
Perf. 1 
Perf. 2 
Aor. 2 


Pres. 
Fut. 1 
Aor. 1 


Perf. 1 
Perf. 2 
Aor. 2 


Pres. 
Aor. 1 
Perf. 1 
Perf. 2 
Aor. 2 
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No. Il. Paradigm of the barytone 


Singular 
Ist pers. 2. 
TUNTO -8l¢ 
Etuntoy -t§ 
Tuy —EU¢ 
ETUpO -ag 
TELUPO -as 
étetvqery (-sa -eag etc.) | -e¢ 
TETUNO | as 
évetumety (-ea -eag etc.) | -e¢ 
Etumoy -& 
TUNTOD | —nS 
Tuya -7$ 
terion -1S 
TEU —n$ 
TUN | -n$ 
Lf 
TUNTOULS 01" 
TVWOL 016 
seas -als 
—Elag 
TETUMorpus -O1g 
TETUTOUUS 01g 
TUICOL Ub —06 
TUNTE 
TUWoY 
TétUQsS 
TELUTES 
TUE 


INFINITIVE. 
Pres. | tintey 
Fut. TUpery 
Aor. 1 | stupas 
Perf. 1 | tetupevas 
Perf. 2 | tstunévas 
Aor. 2 rt 


TUITE 


INDICA- 


—— 
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verb tuntw in the Active (Mutes). 
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TIVE. ; 
Dual. Plural. 
2. 3. i 2. 3. 
-EToy —8TOY -opey -@T8 | -ovos 
—€T0P —Etny —Omev —&T8 -o» 
-eTOY ~&TOY —omev ~&T8 -0Uce 
-atoy -aTHY —auev -ats ~ay 
-atov -atov —ouev —aTe -a0b 
—ELTOY -ElTKY ~ ELEY —ELT8 —eLoay 
—aTov -aTov — orev | -ats —act 
—elTtoy -sLtny —ELMEV —ELTE -EL0aY 
—ETOy -Etny —omey —8T8 -ov 
TIVE. 
-1Tov —ntov | Couey —nte -004 
—ntov -ntov —wev -nt8 -wUb 
—ntov -nTov —OLE —7t8 -0Ct 
-1tOY -ntoy | — wey =nts -woL 
~ntov -ntov —coey —nt8 -Oot 
TIVE. 
Tov “yy ev 8 - 
-toy = —pev -T8 —8y 
—Toy -tHy —pEv -T8 -ey 
-Evay 
-toy -tny —wev sds 8 — 
-toy -tny —yEy -T8 —ey 
—toy -Tyy yey -18 -ey 
TIVE. 
~Tov -Twy -eTs -Tacay OF -OvTOY 
-tov -T0Y -aTs -atocay, etc. 
—toy —-ToOy ETS -Twoay, etc. 
—toy -TwY —ET8 -twoay, etc. 
~Toy -Toyv —&T8 -tocay, etc. 
PARTICIPLES. 
Pres. TUnTOy -OVTe oY 
Fut. TUpow -ovcm -OY 
Aor. 1 | tyes -aoe -ay 
Perf. 1 | tetupog -vie -0$ 
Perf. 2 | tstuvmeg -vie -0¢ 


Aor. 2 | tue» -ovoa -oY 
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No. II. Paradigm of 
INDIC- 
Tense Singular. Dual. 
1. 2. 3. 1. 2. 3. 
Pres. | timtouar -n (et) | -etoL ~ouedoyv | -satov | -eaDov 
Imp. | érumtopyy -ov ~8T0 -oustov | -eatov | -eodny 
Fut. 1 | rvpdijoouce -y (ev) | eta -ouedov | -sadoy | -eatoy 
Fut. 2 | tunjcouce -n (&) | ero -ouedov | -ecSov | -satoy 
Perf. TETUU MOL —UpuL -untae || -vupuetoy | -vptor | -vpFov 
Plup erertiuuny | -uwo -unto || -tuustoy | -vpFoy | -ugdny 
Fut. 3 | tertwouae -7 —ET OL -ouetov | -ecFov | -sotor 
Aor. 1 | éttm ony -n¢ -n -ntov | -4tny 
Aor. 2 | étunny -7¢ -7 -tov | -1tHY 
SUBJUNC- 
Pres. | tuatwuas -7 -ytar || -apeFov | -noFoy | -noFor 
Aor. 1 | tugdoa -7iS -7] -jtov | -7t0y 
Aor. 2 | tuna _ [as -7 -ntov | —Htov 
Perf. | tetuupéros w ng ete 
OPTA- 
Pres. | tumtotuny -010 -01To -olusdov | -ovc Dov | -oioFny 
Fut. 1 | tugdycotuny | -o10 -01T0 —oiustov | -o.cFoy| -otudny 
Fut. 2 | tunyjootiuny -010 -01TO -otusdoy | -o.cdor| -otodny 
Fut. 3 | tetvwotuny -0lo0 -OLTO -oiusdov | -o1otoy | -oicdny 
Aor. 1 | tugdeiny -75 -7 -ntov | -ntv 
Aor. 2 | tumeiny -n¢ -1 -ntov | -ntnv 
Perf. | tetuupeévos sin | ...8tns ein || ..-8tntow | ...8tytov|...eintny 
IMPER- 
Pres. tuatov | -totw -ecSov | -eo Dav 
Perf. tétvwo | -vgdo -up Foy | -vpdwy 
Aor. 1 tupFnte | -7jt0 -ytov | -ytwy 
Aor. 2 tunnde | -710 -—ntoy | -Htwy 
INFINITIVE. 
Pres. | tUntecP au 
Fut. 1 | tug dicso Poe 
Fut. 2 | tunjosodar 
Perf. | tertgdas 
Fut. 3 | rervpsoDou 
Aor. 1 | tupdivae 
Aor. 2 | tunanyac 


§ 69. Parapiem or Mute VERBs. 


the Barytone Passive (Mutes). 
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ATIVE. 
Plural. 
1, 2. 3. 
ouster -2oF8 -OvTaL 
—opedos -o ts -0vTO 
-ousdea -eo fe -OvTOL 
oped or Eo 3s —OVTOL 
~Uu pedo vps TETUMMEVOL sit 
—uupedor -vp te TETUUUEVOL 170 
—oped ce -eo de -ovtae 
—nev -7t8 —noay 
—nwev -n18 -noay 
TIVE. 
-oued-o -node —wvtaL 
—wyuey -7t8 -Hob 
— Wey -7I8 -aot 
TIVE. 
-oiueda -o1o Fs —OLYTO 
—oiwedoa -o.ots -OLYTO 
-oipsd o -o.o 8 -01vTO 
—oiped ac -o.ote -olvto 
—nev -nte -noay 
—eLpev -ELT8 —ElEyv 
— nev —N18 -7oaY 
—tie —ELT8 —Eley 
TeTUUUsvOL ELnusy, etc. 
ATIVE. 
-eots -eodwoay or sotwy 
-vy ts -upFucay or vptoy 
18 - Two ay 
~nT8 -7 Tova 
PARTICIPLES. 
Pres. | tuntousvos - -ov 
Fut.1 | tupycouevos -7 -ov 
Fut.2 | tunjcousvog = -7 -Ov 
Perf. TETUMMEVOS 7) -oy ; 
Fut.3 | tetvpousvog -7 -ov 
Aor. 1 | tupdes —lo0 —éey 
Aor. 2 | tumets -slum E&Y 
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u-  Soasrlounr meoosuar | Z-I0y 
u- Soasnonar mponhaL | [ “10W 
k- Soasrlohar mepoxhaLr | [ ny 
‘SHTdIOLLUVd “DALLINIANI 
AN G03- IO 400M L03- 36.03- | AM £.03- 40 G.03- 0 £.03- nount 
AMGON- IO An0Mg00- 3p.00- |  amgon- 40 G-:00- ngo0- mhar 
“GALLV Ud WI 
01410- 3..010- n£2n70- ali .010~ aogo10- | Aaogeio- 0110- 010- 
02410- 8.010- 0.93n10- Altg.010- a0goin- | aoganin- 0110- 010- 
01410- 8010 10.9.3770— Ale-010- a0f010- | aog2r10—- 0110- 010- 
“HALLV.LdO 
101400- spol ngs A0gol- aogolu- | aogena- 101b- li- 
1140— sgoli- ngsno- 406 -0l- Aog-ou- | dogarn- 1al— i- 
“AH ATLONOALENS 
0140- 8.03— ng2no- al po3- aogo3- | Aog3ro- 013- no- 
01A0- 2p00- nganla- al. gon- aogo0n- | 4s0g3nn- 01n- o- 
10140~ 8..03—- ngano- A0£.03- aogor- | Aogsztio- qoas— | (13) u-. 
"e oO ‘T *¢ : °o ‘TI 4 Oo 
"yoinid ‘yong “snndurg 
“TALLVOIGNI 
‘(somngy) sippy! euozhng ay) fo wsrpoing “Tl ‘ON 


%10W 
‘toy 
Ainiounr |e 10V 
dhiniohar |, ‘10ow 
alnjohar |T ‘wny 
mnounr |% lov 
wnohaLr |[ lov 
aurlouarz |% 10V 
alrionharz |\[ lov 
mnohar |T wy 
af 
"sua 
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No. III. Paradigm of inflections in the aes Passive. 


INDICATIVE. 


1, Verba Pura; wexaidevpar -car -tar. peor -ctov -cFor. psda -oFs 
-ytal, OF (usually) merodevusyos tit, sometimes menurdevatas. 

2. Verbs x, 8, 9; TETQUUMOL -wou-ntar. imustov -ipFor -1pFor. iuus- 
Fa -igds —tmper ot stot (tetTgigpetat) ; ground- form 10éBu. 

3. Verbs x, 7, 73 Teray, bore Sou -orxrene aypetov az For -ay For. aye 
Sa -ayte ~ ary uévoL siot (tetayatar); ground-form teoow, root tayw. 

4. Verbs 1, 6,9; ménsiouos -ecar -srotar. siopetov -aotov sodoy. 
elopeda ~soe -siopévor stot (neneiPatus ); ground-form nePo. 

ee IMPERATIVE. | 

menaidevoo, neraWevodw, etc. tétg.po, tetgipdu, etc. tétaso, teray Fe, 

etc. mnéneoo, nsneic9w, etc. totadco, éotaddiu, etc. 


The form of the participles is already given in the od pee. plur. of the 
Perf. above. - 


L Intusrrations or No. L (Synopsis). It will be understood, of course, 
that where tenses are here omitted in any particular mode, they are not 
formed there in this species of verbs; and where they are wholly omitted, 
(as Fut. I. act. and mid.), they are not formed by mute verbs, of which 
tUnto is an exemplification. Where the accent does not appess on the 
tense-ending, it must be understood to lie further back. 


IL Nores on THE ParapieM OF THE VERB, AND IntusTRAaTIons. The 
design of the following remarks is to aid the student in recalling certain 
principles of inflection; to explain more fully some things which have 
merely been hinted; and to suggest some other things which have not 
hitherto been developed: and which may now be better understood by the 
aid of the Paradigm. 

(1) The reader will see, that no separate 1st pers. dual exists in the ACTIVE. 
It is here of the same form with the 1st pers. plural. ‘ He will note also, 
that in all the primary tenses the two duals are alike; in all the historic 
ones, they end in -tov -t7j». Moreover, all the primary tenses end in -o¢ 
(-ovv) in the 3d pers. plural; and all the historic ones in -»; § 53. 2. Note 1. 

(2) In the Subj. mode, all its duals follow the analogy of the prumary ten- 
ses (-tov -tov). The s subscript found here in the 2d and 3d _ pers. sing. 
throughout, is occasioned by prolonging the ¢ in the mode-vowel (zs) of the 
Indic., which of course makes it 7 for the Subj., and thus it designates the 
distinction between the two modes. The Subj. has also this peculiarity, 
that all its tenses are declined after the same model, viz. all like the Present of 
the same mode. 

(3) In like manner the Opt. throughout is all declined uniformly, with 
the exception of Aor. 1, where merely the penult vowel differs. The dual 
throughout conforms to that of the historic tenses (-tow -tyv); and the 3d 
pers. plural in like manner ends in -». 

(4) The Imper. is uniform throughout in its flexions; except that in 
Aor. 1, the vowel in the derived forms conforms to the ending of the same 
teuse in the Indic., e. g. rypyoy, tyyutm, etc., with a. 
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(5) The ending of the 2nd pers. sing. passive (7) is a contracted form of 
the old termination -ecat, which by dropping ¢ makes -eat, contr. 7. For 
this 7 the Attics more commonly, and also the xoLv7] Stadextos often, em- 
ploy -e; as the paradigm shows. Bovdeu, ote, owe (for Bovdn, oin, Oyn) 
have even become exclusive. In the Attic (circumflexed) Future, the same 
peculiarity i is common. In the N. Test. we find this ending; e. g. Bowker, 
ower, tageses, etc., all 2nd pers. sing. (e for ni) 

Vice versa; the old form of the 2d pers. in -cau sometimes appears in 
the N. Testament, e. g. oduraaat Luke 16: 25, xavyacas Rom. 2: 17, al. 
xataxavyaoot Rom. 11:18. Even among the Attics some examples of 
this kind may be found ; Buttm. Ausf. Sprachl, § 87. Anm. 8. 

(6) In nearly (if not quite) all the cases where a circumflex appears on 
an ultimate syllable in the ground-form, etc., there is a contraction at the 
basis of the form; e. g. Attic Fut. red from tedéw, which last is made by 
dropping the o from the ultimate of the Future (§ 63. 5); and so the Fut. 
of verbs A, u, », @ (§ 66. 2. Note 2.), creda, from otedéw, and this from ote- 
Agow. Marve the two Aor. -pass. Subj. which have -# -7¢ -7, are 
contracted forms from the old or Ionic -&w -én¢ -&y, etc. ; or they may be 
regarded (as they are by Kiihner § 199) as formed after the analogy of the 
Subj. of verbs in -ys, whose forms are the result of the like contraction. 
As to Inf. Aor. 2 tunziy with circumflex, it is disputed whether this is the 
result of contraction, or of design to make distinction merely by accent. 
The actual existence, however, of such forms as Badges (—fadtiv) favours 
the former opinion; see under e in No. 7 below. 

(7) Various dialects have given many additional forms to several of the 
tenses besides those exhibited in the paradigm. For example ; (a) Imperf. 
and Aor. 1, 2, have an tterative (intensive) form in -oxoy -oxopyy in the In- 
dic., without any augment; as tunteoxoy for Sruntoy,etc. (b) The Pluper. 
1 and 2 has Tonic endings —em -ea¢ -e8, instead of -suv -ag -24; also -7 is 
substituted by the Attics for the Ionic -ea, as 73 for 35scy, etc. (c) The 
3d pers. plur. of the primary tenses has in Doric -ovts -avts for -ovat —aat; 
QS TUNTUYTI, TétUpavtt, etc. (d) The Subj. act. Ist pers. sing. has sometimes 
in Homer the paragogic -mi, as ayayopus; 2nd ners. sing. often and in al- 
most all writers -ode for -¢, as ételyoda; 3d pers. sing. -ot -ovy, Dor. 
~tt, as AaBryot, éFédynt. (e) The Infs. act. in -ey, viz. Pres, and Fut. 1 and 
Aor. 2, and -vas of the Perfect, have, in Homer and in the older Greek, the 
old forms also, viz., -suevou —yevot, or the abridged forms of these, viz. -euey 
—uevat. The Aor. pass. has -7evae -ijuer for the usual jvo01. From the 
form -guev, by syncope of the u, come the endings -sev -sev -siv employed 

in several tenses. Other Infinitives remain unchanged. For many lesser 
and merely dialectical changes, the larger Gr. grammars must be consulted. 

(8) In Aor. 1 of the Opt. act. the student will perceive, under 2nd and 
3d pers. sing. and 3d pers. plural, secondary forms (10sec, tUpee, tUpEay) 
which are called Aeolic, but which are more usual than the regular forms. 

(9) The secondary and syncopated forms in the plur. of the passive Ao- 
rists, Opt. (tupdeiper, etc., tumetuer, etc.) are more common than the regular 
ones. ‘The 3d plur. syncop. is almost exclusively used. 

(10) The Imper. 3d plur. (zvatovtmy) in the act. voice, and Imp. 3d plur. 
pass. (tuntéc Iv), were the more usual forms among the Attics; and are 
also found in other dialects. 
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It. Nores on Paraprem IIL or THE Forms or THE Perrect. (1) The 
main object here is to exhibit the various ways in which the different mutes 
are changed, before the endings -poe -oor -ra1, etc.; see in § 10. But 
there are other objects; as the sequel will show. 

(2) In the 3d plur. here may be seen the forms aenadevatan, tetpipatas, 
tetayatat, weneidatat. In these, the old poetry, the Ionics, and even the 
Attic poets, substituted « for the » of the common ending, and thus made 
a declension-ending in the verb itself, without the use of the participle. 
Regularly the 3d plur. Perf. would always end in -ytaz (as in menaidevytae, 
which is placed here merely in order to illustrate this); but when a conso- 
nant in the root precedes, this is impracticable. Hence the participial form 
on the one hand (the usual one), and the above peculiar form on the other 
which dispenses with the » and puts a vowel in its room. | | 

(3) The Pluperf. pass. 3d plur. ending in -yto, and the Opt. tenses pass. 
which end in the same manner (-v70) , are sometimes subjected to the same 
changes ; e. g. tuntolato for tuntowvto, etc. The Ionics even substitute 
-éato for the ending of the secondary tenses in -orto. 

(4) In those Perf: passives which come from verbs 1, 6, 4, and where o 
in the Perf: is a compensation for the omitted 1, 0, or , (§ 64.3. b 2), such 
o is dropped in these peculiar forms, and the mute is restored ; e. g. me?a, 
néxecopoc, 3d plur. nexeiPotas (with > restored) instead of nenstytas, etc. 


§ 70. Synoptical Paradigms of mute Verbs in -0. 


(1) In order to render more complete the exhibition of these verbs, the 
following Synopsis is subjoined; which may be easily understood with a 
little explanation. No. L exhibits verbs of the 2, 8, @ class, viz. deixw with 
prolonged vowel (és) in the root, and ganze with root-character @. On ac- 
count of the g, (which is purposely chosen in order to exhibit its various phe- 
nomena), it is specially defective in secondary tenses. At the bottom are 
such tenses of 19/8w (with character 8), as depend on the character for a de- 
velopment distinct from that of those with character 7 as in tUat@; see 
§ 62. 4 etc. 


No. IL exhibits verbs of the x, y, x class, many of which (with y simple 
character) assume og -tt in the Present. The verb miéxw has the x char- 
acter; égyo has a y; tacgw (tart) has originally y; and finally xgafo has 
a character y, and its leading peculiarities are placed at the bottom of the 
page. Only a few verbs are of this last species. . 


No. IIL exhibits verbs of the t, 6, 9 class, with characters pure and im- 
pure; e. g. wevdo, mele, have 6, 9, for their pure character, while pgato 
(==peaodw) has the double letter {=o for the augmented present, and 0 
in the pure root. Those with a letter of the 7' class for their character, 
and which make the Pres. in -cow (rrw), are few. I have put an exemplar 
at the bottom of the page, viz. xacow, 1 Fut. of which (xucw not zafw) 
shows that its character is of the T' class of mutes. The tempora secunda are 
scarcely found in this class, excepting in a few cases in poetry. An ex- 
ample of possible formation is zs/3m, as exhibited in the paradigm. — Of the 
ending -{w here, only a very few verbs are exemplifications, and these vi- 
brate between the y character and the t one; e. g. agnate at the bottom 
of the page. So Sacral, pite, waive, and a few others. 
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Tenses. 


Pres. 
Imp. 
Fut. 1 
Aor. 1 
Perf. 1 
Plup. 1 
Perf. 2 
Plup. 2 
Aor. 2 
Fut. 2 


Pres. 
Imp. 
Fut. 1 
Fut. 2 
Perf. 
Plup. 
Fut. 3 
Aor. 1 
Aor. 2 


Fut. 1 
Aor. l 
Aor. 2 
Fut, 2 
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Asin 
EASLTEOY 
Aecwo 
Elsie 
léeheipe 
eledeiqpery 
Ashoita 
éleloinety. 
EAumtov 


Aeinopas 
élevmounv 
Lp Pnooucs 
Ainnoouce | 
Agletupat 
ehehecupny — 
Ashetwouat 
elelp ony 
éhinny 


Asipopo 
dlepauny 
élunouny 


a eC Hale a Ma 7 me 


toiBu, éto.Bor 


No. I. 


Verbs mx, 8, yp, 1T- 


Ganto 
EGd amtoy 
dupa 
wore 
EOUUWA 
woe 
Egdaqea 
eg dae 


Gamropar 
éGdantounv 


— Gag Incouar 


dagijcouac’ 
Edgoupot 
égdappny 


Synoptical View 


mAéx 

ww 

émuhexoy 
mAsto 
Emdesae 
mMEMAEY 
émemdgyewy . 


misxopat 
éndexouny 
mex S noouct 
nhaxnoouct 
mEMAEY Moe 
émenhsy un 
mendscouce 
éndéyFny 
éndaxny 


mhetouas 
éndetauny 


AC- 
No. I. 
Verbs x, y, x, 
exw 
noxoy 
asm 
nose 
exe 
noxev 


PAS- 


aoyouat 
NOXOUNY 
aoxyIncomce 


Teypou 
floyuny 


noxOny 


MID- 


aotopae 
nesapuny 


xoato, xoato, P. IL. xsxpaye 
ésoiBny, torBnoopot A. IL éxgayoy 


§ 70. Synop. Panapiems or Mure VERBs. 
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of Verba Muta. 


TIVE. 

No. IL No. IIL 
ao (tr), &. t, 8, 3, oo (tr), €. 
tagow wevdr mel F-o9 goatw 
Eraccoyv Ewevdor ExerD-ov Epoatoy 
tase wevow meloa geucw 
Evate Epevocs Enevoa Epoace 
Tétaya EWEKE ETE ELNO mEpoaxe 
étetayely dwevxesy éxeneixety éxeqoaxey 
téEraya mE OCT os 
étetaysty énenot Fey 

éxuFoy 
SIVE. 
Tago ope ysvdouat nelPouce poeatouas 
étacoopny éwevdouny énevPouny epoatouny 
tayFicopar | wevotnoouar  neotycouar  goacdjoouae 
tayncopar nePjoopas 
TELay pol Epevopas NEMEC UCL mEe~oacpar 
éretaypny dyevopny énenelouny éneqoaouny 
tetacoucs meneioopce TEPOAT OME 
étayIny épevoDny éneia Inv époaadny 
dtayny éxidny 
DLE. 
taloucc wevoouae meloopas Peacouas 
ératapny évevoauny éxeoa pny épgacapny 
éxvF ony 
HATO, TAT anata, dendcw 


(xenaxa) mémacpaL 


and agnate 
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§ 71. Liquid Verbs, i.e. with 4, wu, v, 0, character. 


(1) By recurring to § 66. 2. Note 2, it will be seen, that Liquids form 
no Fut. DL pass., and seldom a Perf. II. active. The forms of Aor. I. and 
Perf. II. act. are those which claim some particular attention on the ground 
of discrepancy from most other verbs; but more especially Fut. IL (so 
called) act. and middle. All the various phenomena are explained in § 66. 
No. 1 exhibits .a prolonged vowel in the Present; No. 2, a polysyllabic 
verb with augmented character-consonant, and excluding the exchange of 
vowels in Aor. 2 active and Perf. and Aor. L passive; Nos. 3 and 4 show 
what vowel-changes take place in monosyllabic roots with g, in the appro- 
priate tenses. No. 5. exhibits the manner in which the circumflex Fut. 
(act. and midd.) is declined; which is the same as the Attic Future. 


(2) Verbs in -w of course put y for » when x follows; e. g. paiva, m&- 
gayxa,§ 10. R. 12. But often this is avoided; see § 66. 6. Note 2, 3. 


(8) (a) In verbs -aivw -vve, the » is exehanged for o, when the tense- 
ending begins with uw; or else the » assimilates; e. g. puixw, mépacpat’ 
Enoalya, étnoappar. (b) When the tense-endings which begin with oF 
follow a Liquid, the o is dropped, e. g. mEpacpat, mepeiousdoy, negay—Joy 
(not megav-c3ov); and so in other cases, as nyyék-Iat (not -cFat) Inf. 
Perf. Pass. In No. 6, the two Perfects pass., one from gaivye with o (in 
the rooin of v) before p, the other from te/ym without any o (see a above), 
afford an exemplification of the different modes of declining this peculiar 
tense, in accordance with these rules, 3 


Synopsis of Verbs A, p, v, 9. 


(1) (2) (3) 
Pres. qgaive ayyéthie a1sido 
Imp. Epatvor ayy shhov EteAdoy 
Fut.2 | pave ayyea uTsl@ 
Aor.1 | tgnva NY eho Eoterdo 
Perf. 1 | (xépayxe) Tiyyehne totalxa 
Plup.1 | (éxepayxecy) nyyelneyy éotadxey 
Perf. 2 | mepnva 
Plup.2 | éxspnyveuy 
Aor. 2 | yy ehov 
Pres. paivouce ayyéllouos otéllopat 
Imp. épavouny NY 7 ehhopny éoteldouny 
Fut. 1 parFnoouce ayyehFjoopat ota Incouae 
Fut. 2 pariicopas ayyeljoopet oTadjcouas 
Perf. TMEPagpas iyyelpae Eotodpos 
Plup. énepaouny ayy éhuny éotaduny 
Aor. 1 épavdny NY vEhIny éotalSny 
Aor.2 | épavyy nyyeany dotalny 
Fut. 2 | pavotpes ayyehotpas otelovpar 
Aor.1 | épnvepnr - nyyeheper éotedapny 
Aor. nyyehowny 
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(4) pFelow, pFeew (tpFagxa), tp Fopa. 

(5) Active Fourure, otha -tig -ei-ettoy -sitoy -ovper -eits -ovc1, Opt. 
and Inf. are regular. Part. ctelay-ovve -ovr, etc. Furore MIppLe, ote- 
Lota et (%) -eitos -otpeFor -ticSoy -cicdov -otpeda -tiode -ovvtat. 

(6) Perfect Passive of Liquid Verbs. 


(a) (6) 


TEpacucar Tétopuae 
nEpayvoas TETAO RE 
MEMaytas T&T AT OAL 
népacpedoy Erase tor 
. méepar-Toy téta—o 9 ov 
négpay-Soy | téra-o9 oy 
mepaouedc— | tetauete 
népav—te teta-ote 
meQacpsros sical TELAT OS 


PURE VERBS. 
§ 72. Peculiarities of pure Verbs. 


We come next to such verbs as have a vowel or diphthong for their 
character, and are named Pure on this account. These are divided into 
contracted and uncontracted, or (to name them from their accentuation) peris- 


pomes and barytones. 
(1) This class of verbs form no tempora secunda. 


(2) When either of the short vowels (, ¢, i, 0, v) is the char- 
acter, the derived tenses usually prolong this vowel. 


E. g. tizao, tiunow’ pidéw, pidnow’ yovodw, yovowsw* tiw, ticw* Jax- 
ev, duxovew; and so of other tenses. The ground of this, see in § 54. 4. 
Note 5. 

Nore 1. Short @ in the Pres. usually makes 7 (as above) in the other 
tenses; but if e, +, or g, precedes it, then it goes into & long; e. g. éam, 
éxow’ pedvan, uediacw* pugaw, pwpace, etc. But yonw, xorow, conforms 
to the general rule. 

(3) Exceptions. There is a considerable number of verbs, 
in each of the classes specified in No. 2, which retain the short 
vowel in the derived tenses ; some others retain it in part, and 
prolong it in another part. 


E. g. (a) Many verbs in -ow retain short a, which have a liquid before the 
character @; as yelaw, yehaow’ Japon, Sanco’ mepuw, mega, etc., with 
some others. (b) 2 considerable number in -tw; e.g. aléw, aléow’ TOE, 
teégow ; while several verbs vibrate between both methods, as aivéw, atvéeaw 
and aivyjcw, and in like manner xaléw, aigéw, yopsw, Jéw, moPéw, novéo, 
adopt a different: usage in different tenses, as xadéw, xakéow, xéxdnxa, etc. 
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(c) In -ow; only agdw makes egoce, etc., with short 6. (d) In -iw; only 
zet, pFio, with i short in the derivates ; and here some of the tenses have 
the vowel prolonged. (e) In -vw; but fow retain the short vowel uniform- 
ly, such as dyvo, ayo, wtvw, etc. Most verbs here vibrate in different 
tenses between the long and short vowel; e. g. Avw, Avow, Adina, Lédipas, 
and so with dum, Fv, piw, é9v0, and some others. 

Nore. As the usage differs so much here in different verbs, in respect 
to employing a long or short vowel ; and in the same verb varies in differ- 
ent tenses; it is evident that practice only can effectually guide the learn- 
er here. 


(4) In those verbs which retain the short vowel of the charac- 
ter in their derivate tenses, the Perf. pass., (with Plup., Aor. I., 
and Fut. I. pass., which conform to it), takes o before the tense 
endings. 


E. g. tedso, telsow, TeTehEg Ut, éreteheopny, éreléoDny, telecPrcopat; On 
the contrary, tiuaw, tetiun-uas, erin ny, tunIjoopce, etc. 

Nore. But here, too, there are many ExcEPTioNs. (a) Some with jong 
vowels and even dipthongs in the derived tenses, take o (against the gene- 
ral rule) in the tenses named; e. g. &xovo, jxovouul, TxoVTI jy * yoaw, xOn- 
ao, xsyonuuor; and so of several other verbs. (b) Some vibrate between 
both usages; e. g. yevw, yéyevpar, éyevo Fy’ Soaw, Sédyopuas, Ségaopas, 
etc., with several others: while some omit a in the Perf. and take it in 
Aor. L, as navw, néxavuas, éxavedny, with some others, (c) Finally, some 
with a short vowel in the derived tenses omit the o, (contrary to the rule 
above); €. g. aivéw, aivéow, iveuot, 7véIny, and the like with aigéw, déw, 
youew, yéw, and some others. 

(5) Anomaies. The verbs xaiw, xAalw, Jaiw make the Fut. in av; e. g. 
xavow, xhavoouct, etc. 


§ 73. CONTRACT VERBS. 


(1) Such are all verbs in -w which have «, ¢, 0, for their char- 
acter. The contraction is limited to the Pres. and Imperf. tenses, 
because in these only the vowel-character of the root comes in 
contact with a vowel of the tense ending. 


(2) The formation of the derived tenses is mostly regular, 
and has already been given in $ 72. 


(3) The contractions are made in accordance with the rules 
in § 13, and by these the student can explain them all. 


Nore. As a mere technical guide, however, in order to aid the memory, 
the following hints may be worth attention. 


1. Verbs in -aw. (a) The a is dropped before the O class of vowels 
(0, w, ov, ov), all of which then become or remain o. If 1 was connected 
with the O class, it is then subscribed under this @; as tiycoiuss, tomo. 
(b) The o expels the E class (¢, 7, 7) that follows it, and receives ¢ under it, 
in case it was connected with this E class; as tipses, tyuc* teperns, THis 
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2. Verbsin -éw. (a) The 8 falls out before all long vowels and all 
diphthongs. (6) ee goes in &; 80 into ov; as pidsetar, qedsitac’ pidéoper, 
grhovuey. 


3. Verbs in-ow. (a) Short o falls out before the prolonged O class (0, os, 
ov); while oo and oe contract into ov, as yovooouer, yoVooUmEY’ yxovdETOY, 
zxovoovroy. (b) The short o of the root expels 4 of the ending, and then 
Aue into @ 3 a8 yovountoy, yevTWTOY. (c) Short o before s or 7 expels the 

E (short and long), and receives the « into a diphthong with itself; e. g. 
piotous, woos’ pioFons mroDois. 


Nore. The Infinitive timay is from teyaer (old form); and yevaoty from 
zovooey, (id.) 


(4) The Attic and common dialect usually employ the con- 
tracted forms ; the Tonic uses the uncontracted ones in -éw, but 
not usually in ede =cen 


Exceptions. Monosyllabic roots in -éw contract, by usage, only in ca-- 
ses where the ending is -set —¢e, (and then into -é7); thus miéw, mAégouey, 
nigovot, Subj. aiéw, whens, wen, nisoper, ete., uncontracted; but mdAéis, 
mist, mheite, etc., contracted. And thus in respect to nvéo, oe and 


the like. 


§ 74. Synopsis of Pure Verbs. 


ACTIVE. 
Pres. Avo mo deve _ Tepseor—O3 , 
Imp. SAvoy éxaidsvoy étiuaov-oy 
Fut1 dvow matdevoos Tipjow 
Aor.1 = Avon énxatdevea étiunoe 
Perfil dAéduxa menaidsuxa tetipnxa 
Plup. = édeAuxewy éremadevxsry dtetopnxey 
Passive. 
Pres, Avopar madevoucs Tynopos-cpoe 
Imp. éhuouny éxoudevopny étipaouny-opny 
Fut.1 Avdjoopor nadevIyjoopas Tin I jooper 
Perf. Aehupors menaidevpot TELLUNOE 
Plup. = édeAeny émenavdst'unr erercuruny 
Fut.3 dedicoucs  menadevoopar TETLUNTOUES 
Aor.1 = éAudn» éxuWevd-ny éripndny 
MIDDLE. 
Fut.1 = Avooues modevoouas TL oOpae 
Aor.1 — éhugouny éxadevoapny eripnoany 
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§ 75. Paradigm of 


ACTIVE. 
Present. Ti— gua youo- 
poss x i er oe eae ae ee. Me re - a a j ——— i = 
S. | vm -t ew -O a) -@ 
~ ’ ~ , ~ 
OEIC - ig EELC -£1¢ 08g -0i¢ 
~ ’ ~ , ~ 
| oe 6 éeu = O&t -0t 
~ ' ~ , 
D. | astoy —OTOY ssTOv —EslTOY O&stoy -ovTov 
Ind. OLETOV -OTOY gsTOV = -€LTOV Ostov —-ovToY 
~ , ~ 
. | fousy = -aysy gousy —ouuEy oousy = -oUey 
’ ~ ' ~ , ~ 
METS -OTE ETE -EiTé O&TE -ovTs 
~ ’ ~ , 
“OovoL WoL govgL  —-ovUeL oovgL —-ovcL 
See ey ae Re ee ee aah ’ ~ , ~ 
S. | aw -o rat) -0) co -o 
, ~ ’ ~ , ~ 
ang -%s és Tis ong -0is 
an “¢ on a on ‘en 
D. | antovy  -atoy éntov -7TOY Ontov -wrtor 
. ‘ ~ ~ , ~ 
Subj. untov —-uToy éntov -7TOY oytoy  -atoy 
, ~ , 
. | aouey -ousy -| suey —asy Owusy -auEv 
~ ~ , ~ 
ONTE -OTs Ents -7T8 onte -OTS 
~ ~ 7 ~ 
AWOL -OOL EWOL -wou OweL -woU 
S. | come = -que gout Out oot = =— ous 
aol -O¢ E0LC -ols ool -01 
“OL -O EOL -o8 Oot -ot 
. | HolToy -aToYr goltoy -oiTor OoLtToy -olToY 
, , , ’ 
Opt. aoitny —gryy coltyy —outny oottyy — -oitny 
P. | aowsy -ouev golusy —OLuEY Oolusy -OlmeY 
| MOLTE -@Ts E0LTS  —OlTE ooute -oute 
’ ~ ~ ’ ~ 
| OoLEy -qev govey —OLEV ool“ey = —OLEY 
S. | ae | -0 | hae -€L 08 -ou 
Osto -OTO ETO) -it Ost -ovTw 
~ ’ ~ 
Imp. | D. | astoy = -& tor éstov sito” Ostov —oUTOY 
asTOY —UuTOY seTOY —Esbtoy O&tay —ovTHY 
P. | aste -GTE EETE -£it8 O&TE —ovTs 
aslMoKY -oTWoaY | stwouY -Etwoay | o&twoay -olTHORY 
=a “he ee ae — a aes S Se Se ae 
Inf. | oe -ay EsLY —siv OsLy -ovy 
oe a mck a> ake ~ an - at ES ~ 
M. | voy —wv EwY —wy Ow -wy 
, ~ ~ 
Part. | F. | wove -oacu govgae -ovca oovga® -ovce 
zg ~ ' ~ ~ 
N. | ao» —wy €ov —ouy ooy -ovy 
Z ee ter - : ieee 2 aaa ay ’ + 
Imper . ELLUM EqiA— éZQU6— 
S. | aor -wy s0OV -—ouy oov -oup 
aes -ac £EC -81g OG -ou¢ 
as ~o &€ -§ 08 —ov 
Ind. | D. | astoy -atov gstoy  -§LTOV O&stovy  ~-ovToY 
’ , PF 
OETHY -aTny SETH -sltny Ostny —ourtyy 
, ~ ~ , . 
. | @ousy -aypev éousy = -oUEY aouey, —-ovpev 
METS -Gte este -sits O&TE -OUTE 
aoy -wy suv —~ouy ooy -—ouy 
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Contract Verbs. 


PASSIVE. 
1 ékt— ger Love— 
aopas —O)p ol éouae —oUpoe Oopas ~oUuaL 
zh “é a a on aa 
aETOL ~OT OL SET OL —E1t OL Ost as -ovTaL 
aoustov -wustov eoueSor -otuedov oousSov -ovpedov 
azSoyvy  -acdoyv sso Pov -tio Soy oratov -ovaFoy 
a:cSov  -aatoy sea Foy ~sig Sor orcotov -ovcdoy 
aoueta -wurda e0ueta -ouueda ooustac ~ovpedter 
azote -aots cea -tots orods -ovode 
GOvtae —GIvTat EOVTML ~ovvTOL oovtmt > -otrtae 
aouce — Gisoee | gwpoe — uae Owuat —-eyar 
a “4 a g! eit 
antot -aTa ENTOL -TCL O7THL GT OL 
aousSor -apustoy sousFov -aeFov | oosPov -aurSoy 
anc3ov -aadoyr énatov = -7;0 For onsdov -acFor 
anoFov -aaFoy éjo Joy -j0 Sov ono doy -wo Foy 
awusdu -apeto eoueta —wusda oometa . —-wuete 
anode -aode énots -jjo te ono ds -wodte 
auvtaL —wyTat EGIVTEL —QvTae | owvtar —QYTOL 
aoluny —ouny soiuny -oluny ooiuny -oluyy 
, ~ ’ = 4 ~ 
aOL0 -@0 g0Lo 010 00L0 -0t0 
aOLtO -@TO £01t0 -otto OOLto -otTo 
aoiuetov -oiuetov tolusSov -oluedoy ooiueSoyv -oiueSov 
aocdov -Hodor toisSov -otc Sov oolstov —-oladoyv 
aoiadny -wodny soladnvy -otadny ooo Dny = -oian Fn 
aoiueta  -austoa coiutta  -oimedteor ootusta = -olueda 
aoiote -acte god: -oigde oo Fe -o1o 98 
aouvto —@vto goLvto -otrTo _ Oowte —OwvTo 
aou -o gov -ov oov -ov 
ato dw -acdw seo sie do o&o 9 -ovc $a 
aso Sov -ao Foy eeo Sov -tio Sov orator -ova For 
asad wy -acdwy seo toy -sicd wy ota Fwy -ove Fwy 
azote -auts seats -todte orode -ovods 
acdwcay -acdwoay | seotucay -siatwacav | ofoPacav -ovcedwoay 
aso toe -ao Fat | sea Pou -ia Pa | ceoPou -ove Fou 
aouEVOS = —LEVOE £0 UEVOS -ovmevog Oousvog = —0LeEVOS 
nouEry ~auevy EOUEVN —ouusry oouern —OULmEYn 
, . v . id 
aousyoy = —ailEvOY eousvov — -ol"mevoy oouEvoy = -oUmevov 
— a 
ETLU— EQLA— | eZOQuo— 
oouny -auny | eouny -ovuny oouny -ouuny 
cou -O gov -ov dou -ou 
ETO -aT0 EsTO -sit0 | osto -oUTO 
aoustoy -wyuedoy eouetov -otusdoy oomeDov -ovpetoy 
aso Pov -au Tov Esa Dov -tig Dov | oso Sor -ova Foy 
aicdny -acdny sta O ny -la dnp oso Ony -ovadny 
: ; ; ; ; ; 
aousta -wusta coped oc —oupedta. oomeda -ouuedac 
asods -aode seods -so Fs orote -oitods 


aovte -@yvto sovto -ovvto oovto -Ovrto. 
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§ 76. Notes on Contract Verbs. 


(1) Instead of the forms of the Opt. Pres. exhibited in the paradigm, 
the Attic usually, and other dialects occasionally, employed, particularly in 
the singular, a contracted form with the ending ~Y instead of aH which 
is regularly declined; e. g. teanyv “ons -WN GNTOY -@yTOY GrusY -wNTE 
-wnouv. So gihoinv -ns, -n, etc.; zevooiny -n¢ -n, ete. 

(2) The Subj. and Opt. Perf. pass. of xéxtyuot, péuynuot, is formed in a 
regular way ; as Subj. xéxtwpar, Opt. xextnuny and -wyqy ; Subj. wspropac, 
Opt. peurynuny and -guny, etc. In general, these tenses are formed in the 
Contracts as elsewhere, viz. by a Part. and the verb stui. 


(3) The epic and the different dialects made minute changes almost 
without number in the contracted verbs; which can be learned only from 
the lexicons, larger grammars, and practes: 

(4) Some verbs in -cw (e. g. fam, mervdw, Supe, and some others) take 
74 instead of & in the see forms of ae, ae; as Saw -a, Casi —7¢ (not 
Las), Sose -7 (not fa), etc.; Imperf. contracted, %£ys, En, etc. 

(5) Five verbs in -&w signifying constant motion, have an anomalous Fut. 
—Etow ; viz. mA8w, §s0, Feo, yéw, mvéw, Fut. rdevom, devow, etc. ; 780, Fut. 
evo. 


§ 77. Accentuation of Verbs. 


The minute detail of this would be out of place here; the leading prin- 
ciples will be very briefly stated. 

(1) Gewerat nuts. The accent is placed as far back as the 
nature of syllables will permit. 


(2) When an accented augment falls away, the accent goes 
upon the next succeeding syllable, as Baie, Bare; and if this be 
the only remaining syllable of the word, it takes the circumflex, 
as én, An. 

(3) The circumflexed forms of various tenses are to be re- 
garded as contracts (-¢ into -«); and so of circumflexed tem- 
poral augments, as avynztov—=avéanroy. 


Exceptions from the general principle in No. 1 


(4) Accent on THE ULTIMATE. (1) Aor. II. act. in the Inf. 
and Participle; also Aor. II. midd. Imper. e. g. yevou. (2) In 
the Imper. of Aor. II. act. (contrary to common usage elsewhere), 
eine, élGe, evge, (Att.) Aafe, ide, are oxytones. (3) All participles 
in -¢ with Gen. -z0s, excepting those of Aor. I. active; e. g. tetu- 
gas, tuneis, éxBas, ddovs, etc.; but Aor. I. ruwas, ete. 


(5) AccENT ON THE PENULT. (@) In the passive Perf. Inf. and 
Part.; as rexvpéas, TETURUEDOG, (6) In all the usual Infinitives 
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in -vae; as TErugeEvat, TUNIval, teGevac. (Cc) In Aor. I. Inf. and 
Part. active: as TUWat, rUpas ; ; also in Aor. II. midd., as runéoPac. 
(d) In all the Optatives in -o¢ -at, as gudarzos, gudague. (e) In 
3d_ plur. pres. of verbs in -pe, as redeios, dedovar, etc. 


(6) Compounp verss. Here, (a) The accent can never go far- 
ther back than the augment, while this augment is retained, as 
aveayo ; but if it be dropped the accent may geet as neooein, 
100027. | 

(6) When a preposition is amied with a verb, the ac- 
cent cannot recede beyond its usual place on the preposition ; 
e. g. NAQATYES, énides. 


Nore 1. If two pr enoutons are prefixed, the accent cannot recede be- 
yond the second; e. g. avvéxdos. 


Nore 2. With the aboye exceptions, the accent in compound verbs falls 
as far back as quantity will allow; e. g. meccgegs, sivoida, Expevys, etc. 
Even in Aor. II. Mid. and Act., where some simple verbs are oxytones, (4. 
2. sup.) compound ones throw back the accent in the Imper.; as &eAde, ént- 
AaSov. Verbs in -ys have various usage here. 


(7) Particrptes. The accent in the ground-form is retained 
in all cases throughout on the same syllable, when quantity per- 
mits ; as gudattwy, gvdatrovea, ene etc. 


VERBS IN -wu. 


§ 78. Distinguishing traits of these verbs. 


(1) These are various ; (@) They receive the tense-endings in 
the Indic. without the union-vowel common to other verbs ; the 
character-vowel of the root belonging to, or assumed by, the 
Verb, being itself made subservient to the union. 


(6) Some of the tense-endings are peculiar to these verbs ; 
€. g. -we -o¢, lst. and 3d. person singular. 


(c) Only the Pres. and Imperf. of these forms are common to 
all the Voices; Aor. II. is formed in the Act. and Mid., but 
scarcely ever in the Passive. ‘These are all the tenses which are 
peculiar to these verbs. So 


Nore. Only torn, thInus, Sidaue, and inus, form all of even these 
tenses. Most verbs of this class employ only parts or fragments of certain 
tenses with these irregular formations, making up the rest by regular 
formations from regular kindred roots, either actual or assumed. 


(d) They are all augmented forms; and most of them have 
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a kind of reduplication at the beginning, as well as an extension 
in the middle of the root ; as will be seen in the sequel. 


(2) Verbs in -ye are divided into two classes, viz. (1) Those 
which come from roots of the contract verba pura, most of which 
assume a prosthetic syllable in the formation ; (2) Those which 
are derived from various sources and receive the epenthetic -»vv 
or -vu before the tense-endings. 


(3) Cuass I. These nearly all come from roots -aw -éw -0w ; 
and the monosyllabic roots generally have a formative redupli- 
cation, and all have a prolonged vowel. 


E. g. ota, tatnus’ Fée, thInus’ Dow, Sidwpt; here a and ¢ of the roots 
go into # in the new formations, and o into ow, thus making a prolonged 
vowel. THE REDUPLICATION is governed by the following laws, viz. (a) In 
roots with a simple consonant for the first letter, or with a mute and a liquid, 
the first consonant united with z is prefixed; e. g. Fé, té-Fnus (t not 3, 
§ 10. R. 4); dow, di-Swur> youw, xt-zonur. (b) When the root begins with 
an aspirated vowel, or with vt or 21, the ¢ is prefixed, with the rough breath- 
ing instead of a consonant before it; e. g. i, inus* otaw, totyue’ atAW, in- 
TOL. 

Nore l. The original root must be monosyllabic in order to admit this re- 
duplication. Other roots exclude it; e. g. dau»nue from dopew, anu from 
idoew, négynus from zsgvew, etc. excepting only dviynur. Four monosyllabic 
roots also exclude it, viz. those of siut, sius, pnui, and zgnv (Imperf.) 

Nore 2. One verb with root i, viz. siue (fo go), and some few with v in 
the root, belong to verbs in -ys, as éovm, ovo (Midd.); but these are too 
few to vary the common classification. 

Nore 3., The original root may easily be found in this class of verbs, by 
rejecting reduplication and tense-endings, and then shortening the vowel 
which precedes the latter. 


(4) Crass II. This consists of verbs which insert vyv or vu 
before the tense-endings, and then (like Class I.) attach the latter 
without the usual union-vowel. This class forms no Aor. II. 


Nore J. (a) When the root ends in a vowel, the epenthetic »vv is added ; 
e. g. oxeda-w, oxedavrvur’ xogé-w, xogéryups’ oTQ0-w, oTOWrYUmL, etc. 
(b) When it ends in a consonant, vv is inserted; e. g. JEIK, deixyvus’ OM, 
ouvume. . 

Norte 2. Even in the Pres. and Imperf., specially in the latter, forms 
from a regular Present, e. g. like Jecxvv, etc., are in use, and oftentimes’ 
predominate. | 


(5) PROLONGATION OF THE ROOT-VOWEL. (@) This takes place 
in the Act. voice and singular number only, in the Indic. mode 
of verbs belonging to Class J., and belongs to the three tenses of 
these verbs ; but Conj. I., 1. e. such verbs as end in -aw, makes 
Aor. II. long in the Indic., Imper., and Inf. throughout. Beyond 
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the singular number, the short root-vowel is in other cases em- 
ployed as the union-vowel. 


E. g. iotnot, ictatoy, iotaper, etc.; Sidwor, Sidoroy, didouey ; and so of the 
other tenses, with the exception above named, viz. tty», totntoy, totnoay, 
etc. But Aor. IL. Inf. has an extended vowel in all the forms; e. g. orjvat, 
Feivo, Sovvat. 

Nore. The model of this Aor. IL. (Zernv) with a long vowel throughout, is 
followed exactly by Aor. I. II. pass. of verbs in -w, even in the Imper. and 
Inf. of these tenses. 


(6) Verbs of Class II. ‘(1) Those with epenthetic vvv retain 
the short vowel of their root throughout; excepting that those 
with o go into w. (2) Verbs with epenthetic vv (i. e. those with 
a consonant-character), prolong the vowel that precedes the vv. 

E. g. of the first species, oxedavyvys, xogevyupe; and with 0, otgwrrvps, 
etc. Of the second, with a consonant-character, TAT, mjyvuus’ JEK, del- 
xvuut’ ZIT, Cevyrvps. Some, however, insert v7 instead of prolonging the 
vowel; e. g. JAM, dapynur* ITEP, néornm. . 

(6) The Subj. mode employs the common union-vowels of 
other verbs, viz. », 7; but these coalesce with the character-vow- 
el of the root in a peculiar manner. 


E. g. -an -on make 4, 7 by coalescence, (and not a, @ as in the Con- 
tracts, (but comp. fa, ois, 7, etc.); and o7 makes @ (not oi); e. g. 


full form contr. full form contr. full form contr. 
soT GO) toT@ ddow §=0 T3iw 8 we 
iotans torns didong  Sider¢ tPéng tudis 
totuntar  ‘sotjtas d.007n d0@ tin = =d7 


Aor. 2 Subj. follows the same model; and so do Aor. I. II. pass. Subj. 
of all regular verbs as tup9 -j¢ -7j, etc.; tunw —75 -ij, ete. 


(7) The Optative, which elsewhere has ov for its union-vowel, 
here substitutes the short vowel of the root in the place of the o, 
and then assuming -7» in the act. as its ending, declines regularly 
with the usual tense-endings. The like with the ending -pyy in 
the Passive. 


E. g. iotalny -aing, etc.; teteinv -slys, etc.; didoinv —oins, etc.; so Aor. 
IL otainy, Delnv, Soiny’ totaiuny, tePsipny, etc., Passive. 

Nore. Verbs in -vu: almost exclusively form both the Subj. and Opt., as 
if from regular roots; e. g. dexvuw -¢ -7, etc.; Sixvvorue -o1g -o1, etc. A 
few examples there are, where the v unites with the mode-vowel, as in 
Class I., and contraction takes place. 


(8) Tue Inr. takes -vas formative throughout ; in the Pres- 
ent, -vae is preceded by the short vowel of the root, but Aor. IT. 
prolongs the vowel before it ; see in paradigm. 
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(9) The Participles all take -¢in the ground form, (with a 
preceding -vz implied, as the Gen. shows), and consequently the 


root-vowel that precedes them is extended before this ¢; § 24. 
2. a. 2. 


Nore. In the same manner are formed the participles of Aor. I. II. pass. 
of verbs in -w; e. g. tupdeic, tues. 


(10) Tue Passive anp Mippte Voices preserve the short 
vowel of the root throughout the Indic., and use it as the union- 
vowel in all the modes excepting the Subj. and Optative. In the 
latter it coalesces with the union-vowel, as described in Nos. 6, 7. 


Note J]. Only the 2nd pers. sing. has a peculiar tense-ending, with vari- 
ations; see in the Par.—The verbs t/9nus and tue make Perf. act. and 
pass. téFexa, TEP eipar’ sixa, sues; contrary to the general rule above. 


(11) As to the formation of the other tenses of these verbs, 
which tenses are regular, the usual rules of forming them in ver- 
ba pura must be applied in respect to the prolongation of vow- 
els in derived tenses, etc. 


Note. Three verbs, viz. téInuct, Jidwue and inu, form a peculiar Aor. L, 
viz. E9nxa, Edwxa, and 7x0. But this extends not beyond the Indic. mode. 
The Perf of té9nut and tyus is also irregular; see No. 10. Note. 


GeneraL Remarks. The first class of verbs here, (-cw -ew 
-ow) form no Aor. II., Fut. II., or Fut. HI., passive. The se- 
cond class form very rarely the Aor. II. active, and as rarely Aor. 
II. and Fut. IT. passive. 


§ 79. Notes on the Verbs in -pe. 


(1) The Paradigms show peculiar variations of forms, here in many ca- 
ses, which should be specially noted; e. g. in the Imperf: act., in the Opt. 
also, and in the Imper. of the same voice both Pres. and Aor. IL; in the 
Passive 2nd pers. sing. Pres. of Indic. and Imper., and of the Imperf. ; also 
in the Middle, Aor. Il. Indic. and Imperative. 


(2) In the Imperf. sing. act. all the verbs in -ys (the first conj. only ex- 
cepted, viz. tgtmut) usually have forms like the barytones in -w; and the 
2d and 3d pers. sing. are generally of this kind. Even in the case of totyus, 
the Ionic has such forms in the Imperf, e. g. totwy, toras, tora, ete. In 
the Present, the Ist pers. sing. is generally of the form in -ys; the other per- 
sons often take the barytone form, i. e. they appear as if coming from 
ioraw, trdé0, Jidow, etc. 

(3) In the Subj. mode throughout, act. and passive, the accent does not 
fall back as in regular verbs, but remains on the syllable that follows the root; 
e. g. tePijtoy (not téFytov), Sidottoy (not didortor), iotdyae (not torwper), 
d.daoFoy (not didwaFor), etc. This comes from contraction; see § 78. 6. 

(4) The preceding remarks apply to the usual Subj., when it is actually 
formed from verbs in -us. But the Attics often formed and accented both 
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the Subj. and Opt. Pres. and Aor. II. of the verbs tidus, didmpe, and inus, 
as if they were from the roots tid, didw, tw; e. g. tempos, tuPoiuny -tl- 
Dorto’ Sidwuon, Sidoiunv -didorto’ iwpos, toiunvy -iovto’ Aor. Il. ned09-a— 
fat, teocFoiunv —tgocToito, etc. In all such cases, the regular union- 
vowel of verbs in -@ is employed, and the accentuation therefore accords 
with the usual one in those verbs. The Opt. of totaua: (pass.) imitates this 
accentuation ; e. g. to1oro, ictoacto; and so also is the Opt. of dvvayen ac- 
cented, and of other verbs declined like éotayer in the pass. and mid. forms. 


Norte. The usual accentuation of the common Opt. pass., trFeto, t19-stt0 ° 
dioto, Sidoito, etc., instead of 1ie0 etc., didou0, etc., is wrong, because 
here the root-vowel simply takes the places of the common mode or union- 
vowel, and the quantity remains as in regular verbs, there being no contrac- 
tion; see Kiihner § 205. Anm. 1. 


(5) The Imper. Aor. 2 middle puts a- circumflex on the simple forms, 
in the 2d pers. sing., which only a dissyllabic preposition moves back ; e. g. 
Sov and also évyFov, but xata9ov. Out of the 2d pers. sing., the accentua- 
tion is as usual; e. g. tyPeaFs, xatadeode, ete. | 


(6) The peculiar accentuation of the 3d plur. Pres. Ind. of the Act., viz. 
iotaot, t19%to1, etc., arises from the old ending here -vat, (ictavqe, téP evan, 
etc.), which the Attics changed by substituting o for the » We have then, 
(Attice) ictuacr, tu9éact, didcac, etc. (forms sometimes found in the N. 
Test.), and by contraction the usual forms in the Paradigms. 


(7) The dialects occasion a great variety of changes in these irregular 
verbs. Some of these are, (a) Prolongation of forms; e.g. 3a, Ion. J£a, 
Epic. Sew: so ota, otéw, oteiw, etc.; Ja, Sow, Opt. den for doéq in the N. 
Test. etc. (b) The Inf. in -yey -usvon, as teFeuer, teSeuevan, for teP Evan ; 
dour, Jousven, for Sovvas,etc. (c) So étiFsa (Ion.) for étiF yy, étiFev (epic) 
for éti9ecav, Sedovte (Dor.) for Sidotvar, tePéetae (Ion.) for Fert, etc. 

Generat Remarks. [It is now generally agreed among recent gram- 
marians, who have made extensive research, that the forms in -ws approach 
nearest of all to the original and most ancient Greek. . The Aecolic and 
Doric present most forms of this kind; and these dialects are regarded as 
the best index of the ancient Greek. ° 

Rem. IL The number of verbs in -yz, in the common language, is not great. 
(1) Of Cxuass L, (which have a short vowel for their character to which the 
personal terminations are directly attached), there are, according to Kihner, 
20 of the & class act. and 11 deponent; 7 of the «class ; one in i (eis to go); 
two of the o class (Sidwuoe and dvoucs); and 7 of the 7 class (e. g. stovps, 
xivuuor, etc.) (2) Cxrass IL; roots ending in a short vowel, (a, 8, 7, 0) to 
which -vvv is attached, 17; roots ending in a consonant followed by -vv, of 
the mute character 14, of the liquid 9. Most of these, however, belong only 
to the poetic idiom, or to some of the dialects. Some few of nearly all the 
classes are in common use. . 
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— § 79. Vers in -ye. (Active). 


§ 79. Paradigm of the 


INDICATIVE, etc. (PRESENT.) 


tots §=—|-0¢ 
thIns = |-75 
ae didwps |-cr¢ 


Osixyups |-v¢ 


tote -75 
tI -75 
Pres. 5.36 és 


-O6 
Seuxvuw |-vn¢ 


iotainy |-n¢ 


tdeiny |-79 


-not ||-atoy |-atoy ||-oper |-ate |-acos Att. 

-7o8 ||-etoy |-stow ||-suer |-ete |-eioe or -éace 
-wat||-otov |-otoy ||-ouew |-ote |-oi'a. or -oaor 
-vos ||-vtoy |-vtoy ||-vuew |-vte |-dos or vact 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 
@ td oo a (od bond 
- tov |-7toy ||-aper |-77s |-wos 
ya : a (ian ie 
“Hl ||-atov |-7Tov || -wpey |-s)te |-wov 
-@ ||-wtoy |-atoy ||-apey |-wte |-aoe 
eo 


eo f LA e e 
-Un ||-UNtoy|-vntoy|| -vwpey|-iyte|-voce 


OPTATIVE. 
-n ||-yrow |-7ty7 ||-nuev |-nte |-yoor 
-aitoy|-aitny)| —atuey |—atte|-aiey 
—n ||-7tow |-ntny ||-nuer |-nts |-qoar 


Pres. —ettov |-sitny \|-etev |—eite |-etev 
a 
didolny |-n¢ —n ||-ntov |-ntny ||-nuer |-nte |-yoayv 
-Ottoy |-oltny || —otper |-ottE |-ovey 
Serxyvorse|-og —|-ov ||-ovroy|-olryy || —otper |-orte |—ovey 
IMPERATIVE. 
ef ? 
iotads |~ato||-atoy |-aztoy -ate |-twoay Or -ayvt0y 
tom 
wSete |-stw||-etoy |-erwy -tTe |-Twouy or -EyTWwY 
tidee 
Pres. ’ a a e 
. 6id03s |-otw||-oroy !-orwy -oTe |-twoay OF -ovtwy 
didov 
OsixyvFe|—-vt0||-vroy |-vroy -vte |-Twouy OF -vyTM?Y 
Oetxvu 
INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 
e U e ~ A 
ioT aves toTac -aoa -ay 
teva tdele -sisa -éy 
Pres. ; P : oh 7 j 
O:dovas didove -ovca -ov, Gen. ovtos, ete. 
eo a, - 
Oecxvvvat Oscxvuc -toa —vy 
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Verbs in -pe. 
INDICATIVE, erc. (Imperr. and Aor. IL) 


e e 
torny -aTHY 


-15 -n || -atoy -auey |-ats|-acay 
ésiSny § |-n¢ -7 —etoy |-Etny || suey |—ete |-evay 
&tidouy |-Feg —2 
Impf. |éidwv |-we -0 || -otov |-orny || -ouey |-ore |-ogay 
éidovy |-ous -ov (édédovy) 
éSsixvuy |-us -v || -vtoy |-urny || -uusy |-vte |-veay 
Edsixyvov|—vec -U8 
INDICATIVE. 
totny = |-ng ss [=n -ytov |-ntnv || -nuew |-nte |-noor 
Aor. 2)89ny = |-ng -n —etoy |-étny || -eusy |-eta |-ecar 
soy —|-ag -c9 || -Otoy |-orny || -ouey |-ots |-ocay 
SUBJUNCTIVE. 
ord) -15 -7 -7tov |-7ro» || -Ouey |-718 |-oos 
Aor, 2\9a -75 -7 —ftov |-7t0y || —cpey |-7T8 |-aos 
do -O¢ -@ || -dto»|-citor|! -dpey |-wt8|-dos 
. OPTATIVE. 
atainvy |-n¢ -n || -4tov |-7tqv || -yuew |-7t8 |-atev or —noor 
Aor. 2} Seiny — |-ng “y -ntov |-ntny || -yusy |-nte |-seey or -y 00» 
dolny = |-ng -7 —ntoy |-ntny || —yuew |—nts |-olsy or —joay 
IMPERATIVE. | 
atHnou* = |—4t0 || -7 tov |-q roo» -jt2 |-11a0 ay, etc. 
Aor. 2 és (Fete)|-étw || -Etoy |-ét aw -8ts |-étacay, etc. . 
0¢(509t)|-or || -ctoy |-otwy —0t8 |-otwgay, etc. 
INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 
OTHvat otag -Goa —aY 
Aor. 2 | Detvas Aor.2 | Selo -sioa -é& 
otras dovs -ovca-ov Gen. ~ortos 


*In the N. Testament dvéfa, xarafa here, from Bijut; 80 dvéota, etc. Such 
abridged forms are common, 
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Passive (Present and Imperfect). 
INDIC- 
ioropoe ous -Tas -opedor 
tote 
Pres tiFeune -TaL -ToH —euetoy 
° tudy 
didouar oat -tal —opetoy 
Seixyupat -oOs -THL -UpEtoy 
| 
SUBJUNC- © | 
LoTooe 7 HT Ob | —auedoy 
Pres TF ace jj LL —wpedov 
: d0apoe -@ wT ae —wpeFov 
SeuxyVopoe 7 -ntae -wstoy 
OPTA- 
| totaiuny 6: -10 -aivetor 
tidsiuny -0 ~TO -elueFov 
Pres. dWotuny -0 -10 -oiusdoy 
devxyvoluny -0 -T0 —oiustoy 
IMPER- 
: 10tuC0 -aoFo 
iotw 
twcteco -soFw 
Pres. altou | 
didoco -oodw 
dtdou 
Osixyvco -vo Fw 
| iotauny -aco (-61) -a10 —ausFor 
ete déuny -eco (-Fov) -&T0 —Epwe Foy 
Imperf. ed.0ounv -ogo (-dov) -0T0 —ous Foy 
eOeuxvuny -vo0 —UTO —upedoy 
INFINITIVE. 
totac Fat 
Prssene tdteotat 
wootat 


Osixvva 3 at 
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Passive (Present and Imperfect). 
ATIVE. ° 
-aoFoy -aotov edo -aodts -OYTOL 
) a 
-eaFov -ea Pov -Eusda -eodte BVT OL 
-oo Pov -oo For -ousda -oote -OvTOL 
-vo Pov -vo Sov —UpsFc -vo de —VYT Ob 
TIVE. 
-jo Sov -jo toy - ued oe ote —cvTas 
-jo Pov -jjo Sov —onued oe -ote —@vT OL 
-ootoyv -aoFov -cued oe -aote —OVTOL 
-no Pov -no Foy -ausdo -no te —woyT Ob 
TIVE. 
. 
-aiod ov -alo ny — aimed o -aicSs | _ -auvto 
-evo Sov -eia ony -Eiuedo -e1o F's -E1VTO 
-o.r Sov -ola ny —otus Foe -o1o Fs -OLvTO 
-o.a Dov -olo F ny -olued oe -o1ods -owvto 
ATIVE. 
-ao Foy -ao Fwy -aots -aoFwour, etc. 
-eo Foy -to Fwy -20 3s -toFwoay, etc. 
-oo Foy -oo dav -oots -ooFucay, etc. 
-vo Sov - vow -vote -icFwour, etc. 
-ao Poy -aodny -ouedov -aote —aYTO 
-ea ov -Eodny —Eusto ote -8TO 
-oo Sov -ooFny -ouedea -oote -ovTo 
-vo Pov -vo I ny —iped a -vo Fs -vyTO 
PARTICIPLES.. 
iotamsvog -n -ov . 
Present Tie wee ee ee 
Oidousvos -n -ov 
Serxytpevos —n -ov 


Bigiediby Google 


(Middle.) 
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§ 80. VeRBs IN -a) LIKE VERBS. IN -yU. 17 


§ 80. Formations of some tenses of verbs in - after the model 
of verbs in -w. 
(1) About 25 verbs with root-character &, é, i, 0,or ¥, form Aor. 


II. act. throughout all the modes, entirely after the model of 
Aor. II. of toryjys. Several of these are in common use. 

E. g. Baivy (BAN), Aor. II. &Bny -n¢ -n —ntor —HTHy —Npsy —NTE —NOaY. 
Sub. Ba. Opt. Bainy. Imp. Bird Inf. Byva.. Part. Bas. 

Iiyvooxo(FNOM), Aor. I. tyywv -we -0 -wroy -orny —wper —T8 -ooay. 
Subj. y»d. Opt. yvoigy. Imp. yradu. Inf. yydves. Part. yvous. 

Aim, Aor. IL. ivy -vg -v -vtoy -vtny -yper -vts -voay, (v). Subj. dud. 
Opt. duny (for duinv). Imp. S050. Inf. dives, Part. dus. | 

So ofivyvuus (ZBEN), Aor. IL éoBny -16, etc.; pdavw (BOA), Aor. IL. 
ZpFny -ng -y, etc. Other examples i in verbs of frequent use, are d.daoxw 
(JAE), sanv* xaiw (KAE), exarny 6a (PTE), Fut. Gunoouar, Aor. Il, égguny° 
Xaigw (XAPE), Aor. IL éyagny -ng -n, etc. ; pve, Aor. IL, ipuy, etc. Most 
of the others exhibit only some portions of Aor, IL, e. g. the Indic., or an 
Infin. Part., etc. (Kiihner, § 228 seq.) | 

Note. How exactly Aor. I. I. passive of verbs in -o are copied after 
the same model, we have already seen, § 78. 5. 

(2) Aor. Il. Middle of more than 30 verbs in -o, is formed 
with the like analogy to Aor. II. Midd. of verbs in pe. 

As these are used only in the epic and Attic poetry, it would be out of 
place to exhibit them here. The design in mentioning them is, to show 
the reader the eztent of such formations. 


(3) There are many examples in poetry, where the Perf. and 
Pluperf., (and even the Pres. and Imperf.), are formed after the 
like analogy. 


See Kiihner § 235—§ 242. As these are not in common.uge, I forbear to 
produce them, except merely a few samples; e.g. d&dca, yéyac, Ertaa, from 
which comes gute, contract iotws* édsdiey, etc. Pres. tavvtay for ta- 
yustot, from tayiw’ Imperf. @yyy for mouny, from ofouet. The peculiarity 
is, that the root-vowel supplies the place of the mode-vowel, and thus makes 
their formation like that of verbs in —ys. 


§ 81. ANOMALOUS VERBS IN -we. 


(1) The three principal ones are from the old roots éw, to send, 
place, clothe; éw, to be ; and ¢ dow, to go. They assume Noor 
ively the ground- forms § inns, éiut, and éiue (see § 78.3. Note 1 
2.); and in many of their derivate forms, they either coincide, or 
approximate very nearly to each other. Hence the importance 
of paradigms for the learner. 


Nore. I have given the usual derivation here of sid to be; but Kiihner 
makes the root to be eg, and apparently with good reasons. 
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I. “Inue from &w to send, etc. 


ACTIVE VOICE. 


Ind. Pres. tau -n¢ -notw -éstoy -stow “sus -ete -Got or stot. Subj. 
Pres. ta -iis -j, etc. Opt Pres, tsinv ns, etc. Imp. Pres, iss (ieGe) tet, 
etc. Inf. igvar. Part. isis -sioa -év. Impert. ¢ tou (tur), ¢ tetg, ete. (as if from 

té). Also inv ye, etc. 3d pers. plur. teva». Indic. Fut. jo. Aor. 1. ino 
(Eye. Perf. sixa, Plupert. sixery, Aor. 2, (no sing.) 5 plural, Euey, Ete, 
égay, or (with augment) ELEY, site, sic. Subj. a -76, ete. Opt. EY —N6, 
ete. ; and plur. contracted, sity, tite, ciev. Imper. i (Fe), Erm, etc. Inf. 
sivas. Part. sic, sioa, Ey. 


PASSIVE. 


Pres. isucu. Imperf. ieuny. Perf. sizes. Pluperf. siuyy. Aor. 1. Edny (stSny). 
In the N. Test., agéwrta: (Doric) 3d plur. Perfect pass. for ageivtas, 
from aginut 


MIDDLE. 


Ind. Fut. 7 Noopar, Aor. 1. nxaunv. Aor. 2. funy (e{uny). Subj. doe. Imper. 
ov. Inf. foFas. Part. fusvog -n -ov. 


Nore 1. The simple verb iq is seldom used 5 but the compounds 
avinut, apinut, pinut, pePinus, Evvinus mooinu, tginut, etc., occur so of- 
ten, that it becomes indispensable for the student to be acquainted with 
the inflections of the simple verb. After these all the compounds are 
modelled of course, with such exceptions as inserting or omitting the 
necessary aspirates, etc., necessarily occasion. 


II. Verbs «ui to be, and etue to go. 


-(2) These are most easily distinguished, where they nearly resemble 
each other, by their accentuation ; and the best method of learning them, is 
to place them by the side of each other. 


Indic. Pres. iu, sig or a, éoté éotoy, éotoy eopéy, ots slat 
etl 8s or él, sia itoy, itoy iuey, its, tact 
Subj. Pres. 0, iis i etc. 
2 
to, ins; in, ete. 
Opt. Pres. einv, sinc, en, ete. 
= > 
tout, -Ol¢ -Ol, etc., Or Loiny -o1g -o1, etc. 
Imper. Pres. tod: (Eo), Zotw (ijt), totoy, etc. 
| ide itw, | itor, ete. 
Inf. Pres. sive 
Lévore 
3 ’ ’ 
Part. Pres. OY, OUCH, Ov, OVTOS, ete. 
bwy, LoLoa, tov, idvtos, etc. 
SS ee, 
Imperf. NY, NS, OF yy tov, etc. 3 plur. hoay 


Ely -ELG —EL -etoy, etc. 3 plur. jecay “Att. 90 -€16, ete. 
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Fut. (of eiué to be), 3 Eq open, ton (-2t), & éostar, in prose éotas, _Loopedor, etc. 
Imperf. (middle) from siul to be, juny. Fut. middle (of sius to go), sico- 
par, Aor. 1 sioauny. 


Nore. L Of both these verbs there is a great variety of forms in the 
poets, dialects, etc., which the lexicons now exhibit, and also the larger 

mmars ; e. g. (from eid to be) Subj. Eu, én, etc.: Opt. Zoruc, etc. Imper. 
ovray (for Fovisans) 7 Inf, EMeY, Eusvan, Empevat, etc., (for sivar); Part. doy 
-ovca, etc. ImpERF. Ee, ne, tov, saxoy, NUNY, Eqye 

Nore 2 The Imperf. of eius (to go) has also iia, Or Hioy -s -e, etc. 
This is the only verb in Lee from a root ¢, i. e. from a root whose only let- 
ter is Iota. Its Pres. sius has the sense of the Fut. I will go, i.e. 1 am 
going, iturus sum. 


(3) The verb eué (to be) i is an enclitic in the Present, the od 
pers. sing. excepted. Liui is an enclitic, however, only when it 
stands in a proposition where it connects a punece (expressed or 
implied) and a predicate. _ 


Note. When it merely asserts existence, e. g. De0¢ tatty, it takes the 
accent, but generally transfers it (in the 3d pers. sing.) to the first syllable 
of the word. ‘The same transfer takes place, when éott stands at the be- 
ginning of a sentence, or after the particles oux, La, ws, adh, et, xl, per, 
Ott, mov, and the pronoun TOUT e. g. ovx tut, toUT tot, etc. Elsewhere, 
however, when it is prevented ‘siniply by the state of the preceding word, 
etc., from being enclitic, it retains its tone on the ultimate, as in the para- 
digm ; ; e.g. doyos éotl, ayatos Péoti. 


Ill. Other irregulars in -pe, viz. pnul, xeipat, olde. 


(4) nui is declined in the main like ‘ozyus ; but differs in re- 
gard to its accentuation in the Present, where (like é#/) it is an 
enclitic, and when accented places the tone on the ultimate. 
But the 2d pers. sing. (y7¢) is not enclitic. 


Nore. 1. The Subj. is pa, Opt. painy, Imper. pads, Inf. paves, Part. 
gas. The Imperf. is ipny -¢ ~h ratory —atnY, etc.; also (by aphaeresis) the 
Imperf. sing. Ist and 3d pers. is 7%, 7 (for Pri, gay But Kiihner derives 
the latter from the root &w (to sound), Pres. su, Imperf. 47, 7. Fut. of prs, 
gio, Aor. L & ‘epnoe. 


(5) Keiuas (root xeim ) is reckoned by most grammarians as 
a deponent (Midd. ), and a Pres. tense, etc., is assigned to it. 
Kihner assigns to it the Perf. without reduplication, having the 
sense of the Present. 


It is declined as a Perf, eluate Cus ~tat -—uEeda -cts -ytar But the 
Subj. has xéwpoe -n -nta, etc. as from xsw. So Opt. xeoluny -o -10, etc. 
Other forms follow the root xsw, e. g. Imper. xsico, Inf. xeio Fou, Part. xel- 
pavog* Imperf. éxeluny, Plup. éxelyny, Fut. xeloopar. 

17 
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(6) Oida is an anomalous Perf. 2 (in reality from iw), used 
like the Present as to sense. By the older grammarians this 
word is derived from éonme. 


It is declined thus: ofda, olgGa (for oiSac9a), ofde* tstoy -ov* taper, 
tote, tcaut. But in most other modes the ez of the root appears; as Subj. 
edu, Opt. eideiny, (Imp. icS1, tote, etc.) Inf. sidévas, Part. eidwg -via os. 
Plup. 2, 7deev -eg -et, etc.; or 7,074 -n¢ -n, nouEr, NOTE, 0a, contracted out 
of 3)5ea, etc. The singular forms here are Attic. 


Class of Anomalous Verbs in the N. Test. 


(7) In all the late grammars there is a large class of anomalous verbs 
inserted. This indeed is very useful and convenient for beginners; but 
such verbs may be found equally well in the better lexicons. As I aim at 
brevity, where there is no important sacrifice to be made by it, I shall 
simply name the defective verbs of the N. Test. here, remitting the reader 
to the most recent lexicons of Wahl, Bretschneider, and Robinson, which 
will give him the synopsis which he needs of these verbs. 


The principal defective verbs in the N. Test. are &yw, aigéw, axove, 
Gpagréo, avéyouat, avoiya, anavtaw, anoxtelva, &noddvps, agnatw, aitare, 
Bacxaiva, Brow, Blucturw, yauiw, yehaw, yiyvouat, Sidwps, Sieixw, Suw, edo, 
eitw, exyéw, éxouréw, émiogxéw, EQyouat, sveloxw, aw, ixo, Palla, xatdy— 
yUUL, xaTaxaio, xatukeino, xegavruul, xeQduiva, xlain, xdéato, xouter, xeé- 
Popo, xoUATw, vinta, otxtsign, Ouviw, douw, Naito, nétoual, nivw, nin- 
TO, geo, gadniva, cyuuiva, onovdalw, otnoitn, paytiv, paivw, patoxe, 
géew, Gua, yaiow, yaoifouct, wen, wvéouat. See a minute account of 
these in Winer’s N. Test. Gramm. § 15. 


Several of these, however, can hardly be called defective verbs, when 


compared with a multitude of others in the Greek language. But as there 


is more or less of irregularity attached to them in some respects, they are 
here classed together. 


§ 82. Verbal Adjectives or Verbals. 


(1) In general, verbs may form two classes of these, viz., 
(a) Those ending in 10g -r7 -tov. (b) Those ending in téo¢ 
-T&a -TEOD. 

Nore. The first class have either simply a passive meaning, as extoc 
spoken ; or else (more usually) they designate possibility of action, etc., a8 
aigetos eligible, ogatos visible, etc. Sometimes they have an active mean- 
ing, a8 mevetog waiting; and. lastly, at times although rarely, the same 
meaning as verbals in -1é0¢, e. g. Biwtow éuts one must live, Unontds suspi- 
candus. The second class (in -1é0¢) denote what must be done, or what is 
wished or desired; as aigetéoy capiendum, eligendum ; yeantsos scribendus. 


(2) The most convenient rule for forming these, is to take 
Aor. 1 passive as the root; then reject the ending -@n» and the 
augment ¢, and you have the sfem; to this append -ré¢ or réos, 
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and change the aspirate of the stem into a tenuis, that it may 
correspond with the z of the ending; $ 10. R. 2. 


E. g. devo, shez yy, Asxtos* otgépa, éatgeg ony, OTQETTOS * prec, épedy- 
Fay, Midntéog* navw, éxavediyyv, mavotos’ iotnut, éotadny, GTUTOS, oTa- 
té0¢, etc. 


§ 83. Change of forms in Verbs by Syncope and Metathesis. 
I. Syncope. 


(1) A number of verbs (several of them in common use) vary 
in some degree their forms by syncope, 1. e. by omitting a vowel 
between two consonants; specially when these are a mute and 
a liquid which may easily combine. 


E. g. (a) 7 Goy, from jlvdov, Aor. II. of the old root é&et9o- TEETOMOL 
to fly, Fut. xtjcopes (for netyocouot), Aor. éxtouny: éysiow, Aor. qyoouny 
(diphthong « omitted); nétouor, Imperf. éxin». In particular do those 
which receive the prosthetic reduplicatire syllable, (like that which verbs 
in -p6 receive), suffer such a syncope: e. g. yiyvoua for yo-yevopen* piu- 
709 for {1-600 * mingacxn for xi-négaoww’ niatw for ai-néto, Aor. II. 
énsooy (==txetov), etc. So in Aor. IL with reduplication; as cee oF 
ts-téuoy, from téuvo. 


(6) Here also may be most conveniently arranged many cases which 
some grammarians rank under metathesis; e. g. Souotw, Perf. dédunxa— 
Sura, eS unDqy, (for dsdapnxe, etc.) In the same way, xadéo, ore éx- 
Andny- HOVE, xixunne’ téuvea, tétunxa’ Bada, BeBlnxer, Aor. Il. ¢Biny 
(poet.), Fut. Bajoopas (poet.); oxdliw, toxdyxa, Aor. IL toxiyy. 


Il. MeratHesis. 


(2) By this is here meant the transposition of a vowel and a 
liquid. This is not unfrequent, and seems to be practised for 
the purposes of euphony. 


E. g. dugdave, ESqaFor néoda, Exgador: Béqnoman, Ed QaKOY * Srjone, 
root OAN, Aor. IL éavoy- si ada Aor. IL égaFov* téonw, Aor. IL & eto a- 
my, etc. 


Nore. Of the existence and tendency of the phenomena here described, 
there can be no good reason to doubt. In most languages, the liquids, or 
mutes followed by liquids, exhibit a tendency to syncopated forms. Short 
vowels, in such cases, are easily and rapidly passed over, and finally are 
omitted. But still, neither Syncope nor Metathesis, as exhibited above, 
are very extensive in Greek; and a majority of the cases belong to poetic 
license in changing forms. But to form a new root, as some lexicogra- 
phers have done, e. g. xAgw for xéxdnxa, etc., betrays a singular oversight 
in respect to an obvious usage. See Kiihner, § 178. § 179. 
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§ 84. ADVERBS. 


(1) Adverbs are properly such indeclinable words as desig- 
nate relations of time, place, way, manner, measure, etc., to a 
predicate expressed by a verb, or by an adjective with the verb 
of existence. 

E. g. 7v éxet, I was there; nite vixrmg, he came by night; énoince xalcs, 
he did well; muvv opixgos, very small, etc. — 

Nore. In cases almost without number, nouns with or without preposi- 
tions, participles, etc., are used for the same or the hike purpose as proper 
adverbs; e. g. elae pst Goyis, he spoke indignantly; sins yehov, he spoke 
laughingly, etc. 

(2) Adverbs may be classified according to the various rela- 
tions which they sustain. 

E. g. (1) Of place; as ovgavotey, from heaven; navtayy, every where. 
(2) Of time; as yixtme, by night; vty, now. (3) Way and manner; as xa- 
Aws, well ; oUTOG, so as. Connected with these latter are, (4) Those of 
modality, viz. of affirmation or negation, of certainty, uncertainty, positive- 
hess, or conditionality; as val, ovx, pny, on, i iver, RavteS, ay, Tov, etc. (5) 
Of frequency or repetition; as sols, avdis. (6) Of intensity; as pode, 
NEarv, MOAV, etc. 

(3) Adverbs are formed in various ways. (a) The principal 
part of them are from adjectives, and end in -ws. 


From the nature of adverbs we might naturally expect such an origin. 
The easiest method of formation is to change -wy of the Gen. plur. in ad- 
jectives into -o¢, and follow the accentuation of the adjective; e. g. xalay, 
KaldS* THPOOYHY, GUPQOVAS’ TayéwY, TazéEWS’ anor, anhwe, etc. 


(5) Participles Perf. pass. or midd., having the nature of ad- 
jectives, form adverbs in the same way. 


E. g. tetaypévos, tetaypévag* xtyagiousvog, xeyageopevors, etc. 


(c) Many adverbs are formed from nouns and adjectives in 
those particular cases which are adapted to express the relation 
demanded ; and also with prepositions in connection. 


(1 ) Nouns; as dwoeav, freely; onovdi, (lit. with pains-taking), scarcely ; 
aoxny, at first. (2) Adjectives ; ‘where the neuler gender i ig chosen for an 
adverb, either singular as tayv, uixgoy, or plural, aS Tuya, Mixed, Taga, 
xguga, etc. The singular is most common in prose for the positive and 
comparative degree; but the superlative degree usually is made by the 
plural forms. (3) By prepositions combined with nouns; as meoveyou, 
profitably ; magaxoT uc, tmmeduately. Sometimes the accentuation is changed 
by such a union; as éxnodan, emtozegui, not & nodwy, éni axega), 


(d) Most of the peculiar endings of adverbs, except -as, are. now traced 
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by grammartans to peculir flexions of these words in the ancient lan- 
guage. E. g. , 

(1) Genitive. Such as end in -7¢ -ov; as E€n¢, airy, etc.; mov, ono, 
two, tydov, etc.; Gen. of Dec. I. I. In ‘the Gen. of Dec. IIL, évtoc, éxt06, 
(ev, €). Such as end in -£ are contracted Genitives of Dec: IIL, as 2vé, 
from avxog, by dropping ie o of the final syllable; so Aa, anak, 30u8, ete. 
with Gen. -xog abridged. | 

(2) Dative. This includes the old Ablative and Locative cases, and 
therefore makes a variety of endings, most of which, however, are very 
obvious, (a) Ini; as Exovts, aitoyegl, avtovuxti, etc.; locative, twi, igu, 
ayzs, etc. Sometimes with paragogic y or ¢; as naduv, woyts, etc. (Dat. of 
Dec. TIL) (6) In-si -2; as apsisi, apoysi, apeodi, mavorxi, etc., mostly from 
adjectives in -0¢ -76. So local adverbs; as éxet, avtéi, etc. (Dat of Dec. TIL) 
(c) In-w; as avw, xatw, Eo, ete. (Dat. of Dec. IL) (d) In -oz; as otxou, 
ms001, not, (like the old Dat. in poi, Gol, etc.) (e) In =a 5 zopal, x wadat, 
unas, etc. (Dat. of Dec. L) - (/) In -7 -a@; as xQUpi), meth, sixi, idva, Snuo~ 
ala, etc. (Dat. instrumentalis). ig) In -8; as tide, ows, aute, etc. (old Ab- 
lative). 

(3) Accusative. (a) In -7y -av; as mowny,. néony, paxear, Alay, etc. 
(Dec. L) (5) In -ov; as nAnolov, onusgoy, etc. (Dec. II.) (c) In -dnv -doy — 
da; as Ennorgozadyy, zoavdov, anoutada, (Dec. I. If. IL) (d) In -a; as 
taza, cape, lado, xotga, etc. , (Dec. IL. If. neut. plural.) (e) In -v -v¢; 
evd-U, EVIUC, avtixgd, (Acc. neut. sing. Sometimes with paragogic -s). 

Norte. To adverbs are attached, sometimes, the endings —dey, -ds, (-o8, 
—Ce), -d1, to denote whence, whither, where ; as ovgavodey Jrom heaven ; ot- 
xovde homewards ; éxsice thither; aidocs elsewhere ; Adnrante toward Athens 
(-Ce when the word ends with as); éxstSe there; GAAoDe elsewhere, etc. 
But as nearly all guch endings are also attached to nouns, pronouns, etc., 
they cannot be considered as mere formatives of adverbs. 


(4) Comparison or Apverss. (1) Those with -w¢ (derived 
from adjectives) make their comparative degree in the neuter 
singular of the adjective, and their superlative in the neut. plural. 

E. g. copas, sopategoy, copwtata’ capws, sapéoteQoy, TapecTata. 
ndEws, 70Lor, 10cota, etc. Sometimes -we¢ is retained in the comp. degree; 
e€. g. yahenotegwis, ey Fvovens, etc. 

(2) Those in -w retain this throughout ; and most other ad- 
verbs imitate this. 

E. g. ya, avatégw, AywtaTw’ xaTH, xATWIEOW, xaTWTaTW; and sO Tyo}, | 
tnlotéow, tylotatw’ %rdov, éydotégw, évdotatw. Sometimes the method in 
No. 1 is adopted; as éyyvs, éyyUtegoy, éyyutata. 

Nore. A few are irregular in their ad as ayKh aooor, ayyzic— 
ta° pola, wodior. 


§ 85. PREPOSITIONS. 


(1) Prepositions are words which originally denoted, in res- 
pect to nouns or pronouns, the relations of space to the action | 
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designated by a verb. Subsequently their office extended to 
the designation of time and causality. 


E. g. torn naga to Baoide he stood by the king; Aen éy éxsiyn tH 
eo he came on that very day ; antpuyey tno Séovg he fled because of fear. 


(2) The so called primitive prepositions are the following 
eighteen ; .viz., api, ava, avrl, ano, dta, e06, év, é, éni, xara, pete, 
maga, négi, TQ0, NQ0S, ov, Ung, Uno. These are all oxytones ; 
and these only are united with verbs without changing their form. 


Norte. When the dissyllabic prepositions here enumerated (ayqi, ava, 
avtt, dia excepted) follow the word which they govern, (this i is called ana- 
strophe), they shift their accent to the first syllable ; e€. g. tovrov négt. The 
otherwise toneless prepositions (tic, é, év, éx), in such a case receive an 
accent, as nminoug é. So, also, when they are used as adverbs; e. g. 
éyw naga I am present, for éyw mage’ avtog négs, sc. neglect. 


(3) The prepositions in most common use may be classed ac- 
cording to their regimen ; viz., 


(a) Such as govern the Gen. only; viz., avti, ano, &x (#8), & Evexa, 190. 
(b) The Dat. only; viz. 6 avy, (§ uy). 

(c) The Acc. only; viz., ava, sig (é). 

(d) Such as govern the Gen. and Ace.; viz. 6:a, xata, oso. 

(e 


e) Such as govern the Gen., Dat, and Acc.; as augl, énl, peta, wage, 
MEQL, TEQCS, UNO. 


REMARK ON INTERJECTIONS. 


As these words are mere exclamations of grief, joy, etc., and 
are immutable, there need nothing be said in respect to them 
here. It is well however to remark, that w before the Vocative 
has the circumflex ; but employed as an exclamation it takes the 
acute (@); yet there is no uniformity here in the various editions. 


§ 86. Formation of derived or secondary words. 


(1) The most recent grammarians of distinction regard the 
verbs in Greek as, in general, the roots or primitive forms of 
the language. Such is acknowledged to be the fact in regard 
to most of the so called Oriental languages. It seems, in the 
main, to be true of the Greek. 


(2) Most, if not all, really original roots are monosyllabic, and 
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begin or end with a short vowel or simple consonant, or else with 
two consonants one of which is a liquid. 


E. g. Av-w, tun-w, tay-0, x9v3—o, Gox-0, xaun-o, etc. So otd-w, 
S8-a, Jo-w, etc., as roots of verbs in -yu. 


(3) In derivatives from such roots, the vowel is often length- 
ened, changed, etc., and the consonants often augmented; as 
we have already seen in respect to the augmented forms of 
verbs, etc. 


Note. Most of the primitive forms have disappeared; and the reason 
of this seems to be, the desire of obtaining more ewphony than a monosyl- 
labic language is capeble of. Longer words, if they do not exhibit as 

much of energy, afford more of euphony and melody to the ear, than short 
' ones. 


I. DerivaTe VERBS. 


(4) THESE coME FROM OTHER VERBS, by adding the endings 
-avw -ifw -ugw, also -oxw and -celw, to the original forms. 


Nore. (a) In the three first cases, the meaning is generally rendered 
intensive or frequentative; e. g. attéw I ask, aiti~e I beg; otéves I sigh, Ots— 
yatw I sigh often and deeply, etc. (b) The ending -oxw is either inceptive 
or factitive ; ; inceptive, as nce Iam young, 7Bacxw I am becoming young ; 
yevecao I am bearded, 7evELaoxes I am becoming bearded, etc. ; ; factitive, as 
peduo I am drunk, weFioxw I make drunk; nivw I drink, ninioxw I make to 
drink ; so didacxw I make to learn, i. e. 1 teach, Biwoxouas I make to live, etc. 
(c) The ending -gew is attached to the Future tense of a root, and in its 
meaning is desiderative ; e. g. yehaow, I will laugh, yehacsiw, I am inclined to 
laugh; noleucsiw I desire to fight, etc. 


(5) From Nouns anp Apsecrives ; in which case is suffixed 
to the root one of the following endings, viz., -w -evw -ge -aGov 


-dw -ifw -alyw -vvw. Between these classes, however, there are, 
as in No 4, some distinctions as to Meaning; e. g. 


(a) Verss In -& -evo, (formed from nouns, etc., of every 
kind of ending), usually express the state, or action, or practice 
of that which the original noun designates. 


E. g. Baoshevs a king, Baorleves to reign; dovdog a servant, Sovieiw to 
serve ; xoLvavog a partaker, xorvwvew to participate, etc.; mohEpos war, moke- 
pty to practice war; avics a flute, wvdeiv to play on the flute; inmog a horse, 
innevecy to ride on horseback, etc. In’ general, endings of this sort are in- 
transitive ; but not without some exceptions, as gldog, pidéw I love. 


(6) Verss in -ew -ofw. These naturally spring from nouns 

in -a -n, of Dec. I. ; but some others are included. They most- 
ly signify the possession of some quality or attribute; or the 
practice of that which the noun designates. 
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E. g. xoun hair, xouayv to hawe long hair ; dinog fat, Aunay to be fat; Bor 
ery, Boaw to cry out ; tun honour, Tipay to do honour; Soke glory, Sotage 
to glorify, etc. When verbs in -ugw are formed from proper names, they 
mean, to act or think like the person named ; e. g. Jwguatw (from Jwgsevs) to 
act or think like a Dorian. 


(c) Verbs in -ow, mostly from forms of Dec. II. ; in -i¢w from 
all the declensions ; in -aivw, mostly from adjectives ; in -vva, 
only from adjectives ; all have predominantly a factitive (Heb. 
Hiphil) meaning. 


E. g. (a) In -ow; as dothos a slave, doviow to enslave; xovaos gold, xov- 
gow to gild; nig fre mUgOw to put into the Jire ; ™t&Qov wings RTEQOW to fur- 
nish with wings ; graUQOs a@ cross, gTaLveow to crucify. (b) In-ifw ; as a7 05, 
ay vice to make pure; aiuo blood, utuatigw to make bloody, ete. (c) In -aivw; 
as Aevxos white, Asvxaivw to make white; xotdog hollow, xorhatyw to make hollow, 
etc. (d) In -dvw; as yOvvey to make sweet, from 70v¢ sweet; ceuvvvery to 
make venerable, from osuves venerable, etc. 

Nore 1. But this class of derivate verbs, particularly in -ifw -afw, are 
not confined solely to the meanings here designated. For the most part 
the context will guide the reader, when a departure from the ordinary 
meaning becomes necessary. 

Nore 2. Besides the classes above noted, there are verbs (from adjec- 
tives of Dec. IL.) in -woow (wttw), which are usually intransitive or Sactitive ; 
as unvaoow I sleep, veaoow I make young ; and verbs in -ew -1aw (from all 
declensions), which are desideratives, as Savatuw I wish to die, wvntiaw I 
wish to buy, etc. \ 

Remarks. Comparison of verbal forms an the N. Testament. Some deri- 
vate forms are more frequent here than in classic Greek ; viz., (1) Forms wn 
-6; which stand sometimes where we might expect forms. in &U0, €. 2. 
Sexatow (classic, dexarsvw); or in -(fw, as apunvow (class. apunvetm): or in 
-Uyw, a8 xoataow (class. xgatUyw); or -Ew, as oFevow (class. oFevew). (2) 
Forms in -ifw are very frequent, und arise from roots of all kinds, even the 
most diverse ; e. g. detyparitw from dsiyyo, welexifw from medexvs, atgetivea 
from aigeats, etc. (3) Forms in -alo0 and 200, though unusual, occur ; 
e.g. wnmialo, oimato, etc.; mecrtEton, uayeven, etc. (4) Verbs in -3w, are 
rather more frequent than usual ; e. g. »7/F, x07) Fw, uly Fo, etc. (5) Verbs 
im -oxw are rare, and some of them are factitive ; e. g. wePvoxw to make 
drunk, yopioxopos in the common passive sense. 


Il. Derivate Nouns. 


(6) The number of derivates of this class from verbs is so 
great, and the modes of derivation so various, that fully to clas- 
sify them would scarcely be practicable. The leading classes, 
however, may be named. 

(2) Concretes from Verbs and Nouns. Masc. -svs, Fem. -ae -soce; 
-1N¢ -tng -Twe, fem. -teLa -TELS -TLG -1¢ -tTEL0a; -w», fem. aya; -or, fem. 
-wig -wivn; also fem. -ooa (-sta), -oa (-t0). All these are usually con- 
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cretes, i. e. names of active agents. Sometimes they are used in a kind of 
tropical sense for things; e. g. {wore girdle, i. e. the girder. 

(6) Asstracts ; with occasional variations of meaning, as the context may 
demand. (1) From Verss; such as end in -o1s -ovu -un -9 -@; masc. 
—0¢ -o¢ (-ov) -t0¢ (-tov) ; neut. -ua -o¢ (-o1). Beside these, some mere- 
ly add ¢ to the root of a verb, and change ¢ in a monosyllabic root into 9, (as 
is usual in some derivate forms of verbs) ; e. g. ghost =¢loxs from prey to 
burn ; others add to the root the endings -tUs -ovn —wovn -whn -wen -Owy 
€. 2. Ogynatis, FIovn, nAnopowN, Evywdi, alewon, Glyndeir, ete. 

Nore. The leading terminations need no examples for illustration here 
as they occur every where. The general laws of formation may be briefly 
stated. (1) To the pure root -ovg or -cia is added ; as Avis from Av-o, £- 
ga-cia from fyoalyw. (2) The ending -og usually inserts o before it, 
when it is from pure verbs; but sometimes also, 2, 0, or 3; as yonouos from 

Zoaw, and so agducs, dgeruss, otadu08¢, etc. (3) When contract verbs are 
the roots, the final short vowel is lengthened in the nouns, as we might ex- 
pect; e. g. tiunmic, tugdwors, etc. (4) In nouns | HOS -0¢ - -a, the e in 
the root of monosyllabic verbs goes into 0; as yovog and yorn from yéva, 
onoge from onelow, stoluos from oredhon, When the root is polysyllabic, 
this rule does not apply ; 5 as ayeouds from ayelow. (2) ABSTRACTS FROM 
ADJECTIVES ; (a) In-éa; as cogia from cogos, adj Fee from adnFye. (b) In 
-oUryN 3 a8 CwPYOTUYY fron augowr, Sixacoovrn from Jixatog. (c) In -1g 
(~rnt0¢); as icotns trom too. (d) In -o¢ (-0¢); as wetdog from wpevdrig. 
(e) In -ag (-adoc); as ovus from pores, etc. ; and so duug, telas, etc. 


(c) Several special classes of Nouns. 


(1) Genin, i. e. names of persons taken from the country to which 
they belong. These end in -evg, fem.-1¢ 3 -irys, fem. -et1g 5 -at 7s, fem. -ates 
7 NS and -wrng; as EuvBoevs, Awyis; SuBagetns -t1s 5 SMHQTLATHS -TLC ; 
* Intng (fr. Tog), ete. | 

(2) PATRONYMICS, i. €. names from ancestors; mostly in -idn¢ -eadns, 
fem. -i¢ -a¢; in poetry -iwy -1wn; e. g. Teheidne, son of eos, Tehepovin- 
dnc, son of Telamon, etc. 

(3) Diunotives; with endings -10Y -aQLoY gilieei 3 -vddig -tAdioy 
—vdgioy -upiov; -t¢ -ioxog -loxn -Wetg; as nacdioy a little child, BiBitov a 
small book, BiBdagidioy a very small book; etc. Those endings beginning 
with v belong to the conversation and comedy dialect, with few exceptions. 

Norte. The ending -vov not unfrequently is employed merely as a neut. 
formative ending, without the diminutive sense; as Jyoiov beast, BiBiiov 
book, ogtov boundary, ete. 

(4) NaMEs OF LOCALITY; -coy -av are the usual ones; as é9yact7QLoy 


workshop, Oncsioy temple of Theseus, avdgwy men’s chamber, Sagvev laurel- 


grove, etc. | 
(5) NaMES OF INSTRUMENTS OR MEANS; principally im -tga -tgoy, as 


axéotea sewing-needle, Sidaxtooy reward for teaching, etc. 

Remarks on N. Test. usace. Verbal derivations are, (1) The ending 
—[06, which is extended to several cases not extant in the classics; e. g. 
TELAT MOS, ErTa*sacpos, Gartiopos, etc. (2) The endings —wa -ovs are pe- 

18 
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culiarly prevalent ; the first, as in Santiopo, gantopa, ittxua, aitnya, etc., 
mostly (but not altogether) of an abstract meaning, i. e. nomina actions, like 
the Inf. mode; the second (-a1¢), as Sixalwoss, Biwors, specially in the Ep. 
to the Hebrews, which also are nomina actionis. (3) The ending —-povn is 
also used with an abstract meaning; as in mnoport, métouory, etc. (4) 
Concretes, i. e. words designating agents, from verbs in -afw -ifw -vgw, have 
nothing peculiar in the N. Test., excepting some new formations; e. g. 
Bantiotys, “Elinviotns, etc. 

Adjective derivations are, (5) Nouns in -tyg -otn¢, from adjectives in 
-0, EtC., aS aYLOTNS, TekELoTYS, Tyutotns, used as abstracts. (6) Some nouns 
in -cury and -ia, of the like signification ; as élenuogvrn, ptyadwovrn, ete. ; 
so élagola, etc. (7) Nouns in -7ov0y are neuters from adjectives. 


III. Derivate adjectives. 


(7) ApsECTIVES FORMED FRoM VERBS are numerous; and the 
endings of them are usually appended to the simple root of the 
verbs. They have various significations ; e. g. 


(a) Those in -tx0¢ —t[og —o1L0$ denote fitness for that which the verb de- 
scribes; e. g. yoagixog fit for engraving or painting, xonotmos useful, iaoipog 
curable, etc. 

(b) Those in -0¢ -vog -Aog -wiog -nhos -agoc -T0¢ -T#0¢ —uaY —7ng (-&¢) -ae, 
have a great variety of meanings, transitive and intransitive ; specially -0¢ 
-v0¢ -T0¢ -a¢ have frequently a passive meaning, as hands left, otuyrog hated, 
YOONTOS written, hoyas chosen, but most of them are not confined to this. 
So varied is the use, that rules cannot designate exactly the limits. 


(8) Apsectives rrom Nouns anp Apsectives. This com- 
mon ground of origin is not very extensive ; for most adjectives 
come either from verbs only, or from nouns only. The mean- 
ings of this class is too various to be designated. 


The usual endings are -t0¢ -ixoc, also (in connection with preceding 
vowels) -atog —&0g -oL10¢g —Wos ~UL06. Many of these express the way and 
manner of action, etc.; those in -xug denote what belongs to the essence 
or peculiar character of an object, as dovdixos, Buaidixos, ete. 


(9) ApsecTives From Nouns. ‘ 


(a) Those in -z0¢ -1vog denote the material out of which any thing i 18 
made; as yevoeos of gold, Svdivoc wooden, etc. (b) Those in —tv0¢ are in- 
dicative of certain portions of time; as T|MEQLVOS daily, xFeowvcs of yesterday. 
(c) Those in -e¢ (-ert0¢) —90¢ -E90¢ -7100¢ -aéos denote fulness or abundance 
in the quality designated ; as yagéets full of grace, aisyoos hateful, pFovegas 
envious, dapalhésos powerful. (d) Those in -wdng denote likeness, resemblance ; 
as phoyadns _flamelike, aivatwdncg bloodlike. (e) Gentilia end in -tog -xo¢ 
—1x0g -1v0¢ -a¥0¢ -ivog; as Kogiv dros, OnBuixos, Kutixnvos, etc. (f ) Those 

in -s0g denote personal qualities ; as ardosios, yuvaxetos, etc. (g) Those in 
-7]00¢ are transitive 5 as gwt7QL0¢ saving. 


Remarks on N. Test. usace. (1) The contested adjectives MEQLOUELOS, 
évovaros, probably come from the participial forms meguovoa, émtovce ; like 
- gxovotos from éxovea. (2) The contested readings gaoxLvos and cagxixos, 
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in 1 Cor. 3: 1. Heb. 7: 16, can hardly be doubtful. Zagx:y0g would mean 
made of flesh which would not be apposite; see a above. Endings how- 
ever occur in -svog, in the N. Test., which have relation to time ; e. g. 6g- 
Se.vos, nmewivos, which are later forms of Greek in place of the earlier 
ones in -106. 

As to verbals in -tog (§ 82), aeitog persuasive, in 1 Cor. 2: 4, is a con- 
tested form ; but it may mean persuasive, as may be seen in § 82. 1. Note. 
So amsigactosg (James 1: 13) is capable of an active signification; and ma- 
Ontos (Acts 26: 23) agreeably to Gr. idiom may mean must suffer ; ib. 


§ 87. Formation of composite words. 


(1) The Greek language possesses a facility in this respect, and 
uses a liberty, of which scarcely any other language is susceptible. 
In this way the power and significance of expression is exceedingly 
increased, diversified, and variously modified, in a manner that 
cannot well be imitated by any translations into another language. 
Even two and three prepositions, may be thrown into a single 
word, to modify and vary the sense of the original root. 


E. g. gevyw to fly, Umenqevy oa to flee away privately, xatapevya to fly to 
a place of refuge ; AopBuvw to take, aid a to overtake, nooxatahop- 
Save to anticipate, etc. 

Note. Prepositions may be prefixed to verbs, nouns, adjectives, and 
even adverbs ; but when thus employed they acquire the nature of adverbs. 
Adverbs, also, may be prefixed in like manner; most of which are separ- 
able words, and may be written independently. But there are several 
which never appear except in composite words; viz. dus, a privative (be- 
fore a vowel ay), a intensive or collective, and jjus half (as yuidextog hal/- 
burned) ; poetic, ¥7, vw, ags, Sa, da. The two first are the only usual ones. 
It is remarkable that « should be employed in two senses so different ; e. g. 
privative, adivaros impossible, atiula dishonour ; intensive and collective, 
atevyg very intent, aoxios thick-shaded, and also axouue bed-fellow, adel@es 
brother, (from delqis mether’s womb). Doubtless these two were derived from 
different sources; the first perhaps from ava, ay without, answering to our 
inseparable un, as in undoubted, etc.; the second Hartung derives from 


the Sanscrit sa, which marks union and thiensily ; Hart Gr. Part. L p. 227, 
and so Kiihner, § 380, Anm. 3. 


(2) If no cacophony arises from the simple junction of two 
words without change, they are brought together unaltered. 


E. g. todvpayos, nalalpatos, etc. 


But if the consonants (mutes, etc.), at the end of one word 
and the beginning of the other, require.a change, this is made 
agreebly to the laws in § 10. 


E. g. mapqogos (may, § 10. R. 11); éyxadéw (év, § 10. R. 12), ete. But, 
(3) Most usually o is taken after the roof of nouns in the first 
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part of the word, and ¢, 6, 6«, after the root of verbs. These epen- 
thetic letters or syllables, stand between the first and second word 
in the composition. 

E. g. 101d-0-19i87¢ a teacher of youth, ompat-o-griat body-guard ; tehe- 
a-gooos bringing to an end (tehkéw), mav-ot—yodos anger-stilling (av0). 


(4) When an indeclinable word forms the first part of any 
composite word, it remains in general unchanged ; but if itisa 
preposition, and ends in a vowel, this is elided or not, according 
as the first syllable of the next word is a vowel or a consonant. 


E. g. ayzv-ahog, nalat-yevng; but avégyouos (ave with elision), to0ava, 
negiayw (for m0 and megi see § 8. 3. Note 2); éddeinm (év, § 10. R. 13), 
duugéow (§ 10. R. 11), ete. IIgo, however, although it does not suffer 
elision sometimes makes a xguotc (s 8. 4) with the vowel of the succeeding 
word ; as 190tym for no0Ezu, mQovmtoS for mgoontos, “Augé also often re- 
tains its final 1; as uugiados, augistes, etc. — 

Remarks on N. Test. usage. (1) Composites whose /irst part is a noun 
or adjective, are very frequent; e. g. Sixaroxgicia, xagdioyvwatns, Secpo- 
gtdas, ete. (2) On the other hand, such as place the verbal part first, are 
also to be found; as é#sloSo7oxsia, etc. (8) The negative « is not unfre- 
quent; the intensitive @ is found in atevit~w, and a few other words. (4) 
In those words where the verbal part stands last, the verbs (as in other 
Greek) retain their own forms in loose composition, and change or modify 
them in close composition; see § 88.: 


Nore. Proper names, which are compounded, are often contracted in 
the N. Testament; e. g. “Agteyas for “Agteuidwgos, Innes probably for 
Anpeétgros, Aovzés for the Latin Zucanus. Some names of this kind are 
even written without the circumflex accent; as °Avtinas for “Avtinargos, 
Silag for Siovares, ete. 


§ 88. Loose and close composition of words. 


1) Such are the names given to the composition of a verb, etc., 
when the form remains unchanged, and when it undergoes a mod- 
ification by a new derivation or at least a new ending. | 


(2) The 18 primitive prepositions ($ 85. 2),when compound- 
ed with a verb, are merely prefixed without changing or modify- 
ing the form of the verb; i. e. they are in this case used in an 
adverbial way, and really constitute a separate part of speech, 
although written in conjunction with the verb. This is what is 
called loose composition. | 


Nore. For example, we might write eungartery for ev moatrey ; and s0 
xaxwonoety for xaxws morsty; and the like to this was often done in earlier 
poetry. In the same way we write Unolaufoarw, when we might write 
uno AuuBayo, etc. And so the poets often write, using T'mesis, i. e. a di- 
vision of words, in respect to verbs compounded with the original prepo- 
sitions. 
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(3) To constitute the close composition, viz. that by which the 
several parts of a compound verb do really become’ one word, 
there must be a new derivation through the medium of a compound 
noun. The ending is usually in -<w ; but the composite words 
are very various, from which these secondary verbs are derived. 


E. g. from gyoyv and AawSarw comes the compound noun égyodafos, 
and then the new or secondary verb is derived from thia, in the way stated 
above, i e. by suffixing -éw, as éovolaféw; and so evegyeteiv from evegyétne, 
dvougeateiv from dvaageatoc, aqedsiv from agedij¢ 3 and avtiBoheiv from 
avri8od7 is an instance (with some others), where composition, even with 
a primitive preposition, follows the like model. 


(4) In the composition of nouns only the close connection ex- 
ists, as the parts are never separated by Tmesis. 


The modifications of nouns (including adjectives) in consequence of 
composition, are very various. (a) More generally compound words, whose 
latter part is a noun, signify the object and not the subject of the quality, ac- 
tion, etc., expressed by the word; e. g. desaidatuwy one who fears demons, - 
not ‘demons who are fearful.’ (b) When the latter part is a verb and the 
first part a noun, the first part designates the object or direction of the ac- 
tion, etc., indicated; e. g. inmnotgoqos one who raises horses, (not ‘a horse 
which feeds’). (c) But adjectives in composition often retain their principal 
meaning, which is simply modified by the word admitted into composition ; 
e. g. mates credible, uniatog incredible. 


Nore 1. Adjectives in -vs, when they are to form such compounds, 
usually adopt the ending 7g; e. g. dus, but in composition, andy. 


Note 2 In a few cases of nouns in composition, they retain their 
principal meaning with mere modification by the word received; as fevog 
a guest, nmootevog a public guest, ete. 

Norte 3. The modifications of nouns and adjectives, when euphony re- 
quires some change in their form in order to be compounded, are very va- 
rious, as the case may require ; e.g. a0axous from Suxgu, o TL 40s from TUM, 
evysms from ev and 77), Lecnovews from Asinw and vaus, xoxon dns from XOXOS 
and 740s, cuqowy from cages and geny, evnatwg from ev and nar7g, etc. 


Nore 4, But when a compound noun is to be formed by the help of a 
verb, the verb usually stands last; as épyodaBos, intotgogos, etc. For the 
meaning, see No. 4. b above. | 

Genera Remark 1. In respect to the changes suffered by the second 
or last word in composition, it should be noted, that when this word be- 
gins with a, ¢, o short, 7 or o is usually assumed i in the room of them in 
the composite word; e.g. Um7x00¢ from imaxover, sUT/VELOS from su and 
aveuoc, Svandatog from dug and éiavya, OYWMOTOS from a@ and ¢ OuvULeL, etc. 


GENERAL Remark 2 A very large portion of words in Greek is com- 
pounded either in the close or loose way, and verbs almost without num- 
ber are derivates in the manner stated under No. 3. The lexicons are just 
beginning to designate such formations; but the work, as yet, is very im- 
perfectly done. It is matter of much interest to accurate study, that it 
should be thoroughly accomplished. 
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Accentuation of compound words. 


(5) General Rule. The accent is thrown as far back as pos- 
sible. 

E. g. 600s, ctvado¢* mats, anaes, etc. 

Exceptions. (a) Adjectives in -y¢ (2s) are usually orytone ; as anadie, 
meoapryc, ete. But there are many exceptions ; as eines, etc. (b) Ver- 
bals in -a -y -7¢ 10 -eug -8o¢, and also nouns in —yos, do not change the 
tone by composition ; as énutopm, Tvyyoagers, etc. 5 so magosvepos, etc. 


(6) Compound words (e. g. mgocdoxyz0¢) that are oxytone, 
when re-compounded, follow the general rule ; as angoodoxnros. 


(7) Words compounded with a verb transitive for their last 
part, usually accent the penult (when short) if the signification 
is active ;-and the antepenult, if it be passive. 


E. g. untooxtovog matricide, ustgoxtovor destroyed by the mother. 


Nore 1]. But if the penult be long and the meaning active, the word be- 
comes oxytone ; as odnyocg a guide. Some words, however, accent the an- 
tepenult; as stodlnog Fos, nviozos, etc. 

Nore 2. When verbs intransitive form the last part of a word, the gene- 
ral rule (with little exception) is followed; e.g. avtopolos, aipoggoos, etc. 


PART III. 


SYNTAX. 4 


[There are various methods of arranging a Syntax; but the most facile is, to treat of the parts 
of speech in the natural order in which they would occur to the mind; the noun with its va- 
rious adjuncts coming first; then the vorb with its various mouds, tenses, regimen, etc. ; ; and lastly 
the various particles which serve as a modification of these. _ Special peculiarities of phraseology, 
etc., may then be annexed. ] : 


ARTICLE. 


§ 89. The Article; its nature and leading use. 


(1) The article is a declinable part of speech, which, when 
employed, is usually prefixed to nouns, adjectives, or participles, 
for the purpose of specification or emphasis. 


Nore 1. Specification may be, (a) Either on account of individuality, i.e. 
when one individual is distinguished from others of the same species, or 
when one species or genus is distinguished from other species or genera; 
or, (b) It may be on account of quality, attributes, condition, actions, cir- 
cumstances, etc., in which case the quality, attributes, etc., are as it were 
individualized or specificated, when the article is employed. E. g. 6 aetog 
the eagle, when one is distinguished from several of the same kind; 6 aetdg 
or of aetoi, when either the singular or plural is used generically, so as to 
distinguish this species of birds from other species. Specifications on the 
ground of attributes, etc., are such as follow; viz., staly of Aéyovtec there are 
[some] who say, where this class of persons is distinguished by the partic- 
ular action attributed to them in Asyovrec. So ovx tow 6 Hynoopevos 
there is no one who will lead, where the action of leading: 1 is made to distin- 
guish the individual who performs it; so 0 omsiguy the sower, 6 neato 
the tempter, etc., in which latter cases we convert the participles into mere 
nouns in translating them, while the article directs the reader to note the 
distinctive quality or trait of the agent named. The cases of specification, 
which belong to the class just named, are almost without number ; e. g. 6 
dyados or 08 ayadol, 6 xaxd¢ or oF eexol and 80 of midocogotrtes, 08 ano- 
puyovtes, of Soxovrtec, etc. Almost all adjectives, and participles are capa- 
ble of such a use, because they are attributives ; and 80, likewise, a multi- 
tude of attributive nouns, as o Bantiotys, o Bactdsus, 0 yyéuwy, 6 zidlag- 
705, etc, 


N. B. In cases where specification is not intended, the article i is omitted ; 
and then we may translate by, or without, our indefinite article a (an), as 
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our idiom may require. The N. Test. Greek sometimes employs the nu- 
meral sig (one) as an indefinite article; e. g. Matt. 8: 19, moocehOuw sic 
yoouparerc—a scribe. So in John 6:9. Matt. 21:19. Rev.8:13. So TIN 
is frequently employed, in the Bs Hebrew. In a like sense tig is often 
used. Wo, oe 
Nore 2. The article, it should be understood, is not rigidly confined to 
nouns, adjectives, and participles; but when sdverbe: the Int. mode, a part 
of a sentence, etc., take the place of nouns or adjectives, i. e. become 
nouns or adjectives ad sensum, then the article may be, and often is, pre- 
fixed to them. 

Note 3. The demonstrative and pronominal use of the article will be 
treated of in the sequel; see § 94. 


(2) Use before leading nouns. (a) It is usually placed be- 
fore nouns that designate any thing single, or monadic in its 
kind, or which is deemed by the speaker or writer to be so. 
Adjectives and participles, with the meaning of nouns, follow the 


same rule. 


E. Sg. 0 oveavos, i] 7; 0 mdtos, 7 osdrvn, 9 Sixarocvyn, 7 Prdocogia, 7 age- 
In, TO xaAO¥, TO xaxOY, O GAELQWY, etc. 


Under this head may be ranked not only the use of the article for de- 
signating individuality, i. e. a single individual as distinct from others of the 
same species, but all those cases where a whole species or genus is re- 
garded as a unity in distinction from other classes of beings; see No. 1. 
Note 1, above. | | 

Note 1. Cases of distributive meaning, with the article, may be ex- 
plained on the ground of individuality; e. g. Xen. Anab. L 3. 21, “ Cyrus 
promised ... three half-Dorics tov pijvog tH otgatiwty, each month to each 
soldier.” 

Nore 2. When parts of an assumed totality or unity are enumerated, the 
article is usually omitted, although each of these parts may embrace a 
whole species, and each would demand the article, when considered in 
another relation; e. g. yuvaixsg xai maids’ udehqot xai adsdgai, etc. Here 
the idea of specific differences seenis to be merged by the consideration of 
union in one whole, and so the article which notes the specific difference 
is omitted. But where the writer means that each class shall be distinctly 
noted, he of course employs the article before them; and such are per- 
haps a majority of the cases. 

Nore 3. Nouns which in common cases are specific and would take the 
article, omit it when they are used in an abstract or indefinite sense ; e. g. 
nystotar Feore to believe in gods; tévas éni deinvoy to go to supper; yoawat 
ént piod@ to write for reward. With all these and the like words, the arti- 
cle would of course be employed where individual specification was in- 
tended. 


(6) But on the very ground that many nouns, etc., are so 
definite in their nature as to leave no room for mistake, or on 
the ground that they have by usage acquired as it were the force 
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of proper names, the article is often omitted where it might be 
inserted. 


E. g in the N. Test. it is often omitted i in Hdsos, Dis ovgavos, Sudies, 
vus, ayoga, uy Us, F206, mvevua aytoy, TATIO, av70, meogwmoy, exednota, 
deinvor, SFuvaros, Fuga, vowoe, VEXOOL, xogpos, SuaiBoros, wea, aoxn, xv- 
giog* also dixatouryn, uyany, niotis, xuxia, mheovsSia, duagtia,etc. These, 
although monadic, are more or less frequently employed without the article, 
as may be seen by reference to the Greek Concordance. The like usage 
exists in the Classics. 


Note 4, On the ground of single objects may be placed the proper 
names of persons, countries, cities, rivers, etc.; which, as is universally 
acknowledged, employ or omit the article, ‘with few exceptions, almost ad 
libitum scriptoris. In the N. Test. the names of countries and rivers more 
frequently take the article than the names of towns. 'The names of persons 
vary so much, that no general principle can be stated ; for different, writers 
have different usages. Where the names are indeclinable, it might natu- 
rally be expected that the article would be added in order to distinguish 
the case; and this often happens, but not always; see in Matt. 1: 1—16, 
where throughout vs. 2—16 both usages are developed. And the like, 
often elsewhere. The usual custom is, to employ the article with proper 
names, in case the person, etc., spoken of has been, or is now specially 
designed to be, the subject of the writer’s consideration; as 0 Swxgatn¢ 
gn, i. e. the Socrates whom I am now considering. 


Nore 5. Connected with the principle above stated, but somewliat di- 
verse in its nature, is the omission of the article before abstract nouns in gene- 
ral. An abstract idea, in its very nature, is divested of individuality, and 
therefore dispenses with the article; e. g. copia wisdom, etc. But if a dis- 
tinction is to be made between one class of abstracts and another, then of. 
course the article is employed to mark it; e. g. 7 gidocogia as a science 
distinguished from other sciences. If, moreover, the writer wishes to. 
mark the totality or whole compass of any science, etc. and not simply its 
abstract nature, the article i is employed, as in other like CARES ; e. Phae- 
do, p. 69, 7 pocogia xal 4 Sixcogtvy xat 7 avdola xai avty 9 pyoryats, 
pa xaDaoude tig 7; i. €. philosophy as a science, justice as practical virtue, 
etc. How much more exact the Greek is than our own language, in such 
cases, is plain to the considerate reader. 

Nore 6. On the like ground with the preceding cases stand words 
designating material substances simply considered ; e. g. valu milk, vdag 
water, etc., without the article. But when considered in relation to the 
speaker, they become individualized and take the article, as d¢¢ uot to ya- 
Aa; and so when they are considered as a whole species in distinction 
from other things, as to yude éotly 700 milk is sweet. 


(3) When a word, not definite and specific in itself, is ren- 
dered so by some adjunct, (pronoun, adjective, participle, noun, 
noun with a preposition, etc.), it may, like monadic nouns, ad- 
mit or reject the article. | , 


E. g. in Matt. 1. we find in quick succession and with the article, tats 
19 
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Tpsoats éxeivas, ™ foeun Tis *Tovdaias, 7 q Buosisla Tay ovgardy, ™H¥ odor 
xugiou, TH¢ ted Souc avtob, 10 tyOuua abtov, ty oopiv auto, 4) TQOG? av- 
Tov, tug &pagtias ata, etc.; most of these nouns, being in their own na- 
ture indefinite, are here made specific by the adjuncts united with them, 
and are so marked. 


On the coutrary, ent mooguTov aut, Matt. 17: 6; éy Boaylon aitoi, 
Luke 1: 51; év de&@ attov, Eph. 1: 20; azo Soouluar gov, Luke 19: 42; 
your xugiov, 1 Cor. ‘Q: 16; év mode Auvitd, Luke 2:11; tuégav rplarss, 
2 Pet. 2:9; xegarny pilene, Acts 12: 10; all without the article. And 
thus, very often elsewhere. This is less frequent i in the Classics, but still 
it may: often be met with. 


(4) When from the nature of the case the speaker or writer 
ean be supposed to mean only one particular object, the article is 
usually prefixed ; although even here, in some instances where 
there is no danger of mistake, the article is sometimes omitted. 


Nore 1. The cases of this nature may be resolved principally into two 
leading classes ; viz. either, (a) Well known or celebrated objects ; e.g. 10 "OtH- 
@coy, in Matt. 26: 27, means the cup by which drink was usually served at 
the table ; tov »xent7Qe in John J3: 5, the wash-basen which was usually 
placed in a guest-chamber ;. 16 tnnoéty in Luke 4: 20, the servant who usu- 
ally waited in the synagogue ; tovg uyyéiovg in James 2: 25, the well 
known ses, ete. Cases of this nature are very frequent, and are not al- 
ways to be judged of by the knowledge which the reader may possess. 
Enough that the objects were well known, or definitely conceived of, by the 
writer and his cotemporaries.—Somewhat different from this are two cases, 
not unfrequent; viz. (1) Merely implied antithesis occasions the use of the 
article; and then special stress is of course laid upon the noun which it 
accompanies; as John 7: 24, 177 dixaiay xpiow xolvate judge the righteous 
judgment, in opposition to that which is unrighteous. When antithesis is 
expressed, of course it justifies the same usage in respect to the article; as 
TEOAEUOS ovx gotiy avev xivOvywy, Without the article ; but when spoken i in 
the way of contrast, the usage would be different, as 6 m0Aguog ox GvEu xL¥- 
Stvwy, 3 58 sigiyn axlydvvos. (2) In like manner things necessary or ap- 
propriate to any particular occasion or end, often take the article; as Xen. 
Anab. vii. 6. 23, “ he ordered to send on Xenophon to the army tots inno 
with the [necessary] cavalry.” Ib. 6. 23, “he must then take 1 évéyvga the 
[necessary | pledges.” (3) Diverse still are other cases, such as Acts 26: 24, 
‘ Festus spake peyuhy 77 porn with a [the] loud voice.” 1 Cor. 11: 5, ‘ prophe- 
eying axathinty TH xepaai, with [the] uncovered head? Heb. 7: 24, ‘hath 
anagaBatoy ry isgoavvny [the] unchangeable priesthood.’ So Rev. 2:18. 4: 
7. Mark 8: 17. Matt.13: 4. Heb. 5:14. Here voice, head, priesthood, etc. 
are definite, as belonging to specific individuals, etc. See Win. Gram. 
§ 17. 2. 


(b) Objects that have already been mentioned, either directly or indirectly ; 
e. g. directly, as Matt. 1: 20 ayyehos, 1: 240 ayyehos ; Matt. 2:1 wayo., 2:7 
tous payous 5 Matt. 13: 25 belarea, | 13: 26 ta Cave: 5 ; Luke 9: 13 mevte 
aotor xk by PvE Ovo, 9: 16 tous névtE agtous xat tous Ovo iyFvag; and so often, 
every where. Indirect mention also authorizes the use of the article; e. g. 
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Eph. 6: 12, 4 adn the contest, viz., the one implied by what i is said in vs. 10, 
11; ty oixlar, Acts 9: 17, refers to what is said in v. 11; zo ayysioy, Acts 
11: 13, refers to the ayyehos mentioned in Acts 10: 3, 22. The article in 
such cases is demonstrative in its nature. 


Nore 2. The reader must not suppose the above rules in a, b, to be im- 
perious in all cases. Whenever a speaker or writer chose to employ a 
word, which had been already mentioned, in a sense less specific, or when 
(from the nature of the case) there was no danger in respect to its being re- 
garded rightly as specific, he could omit the article; e. g. Matt. 13: 27, {:- 
favca, which had been already twice mennoned: but which in this case re- 
quired a sense less specific. 


(5) The subject of a proposition, (@) More usually takes the 
article, and the predicate omits it. But, (6) Sometimes the re- 
verse of this is the case. (c) Sometimes both subject and predi- 
cate take it, and sometimes omit it. 


E. g. (a) Seog ny 0 Aéyos, John 1: 1, where 6 doyes is the subject; o 
pucciy Tor adelgir auto, dy Sgumoxtévos éoti, ] John 3: 15; and thus in a 
multitude of cases, because in general the subject of a proposition is speci- 
fic, and the predicate is not so, but is designed merely to mark quality, state, 
condition, character, etc., without individuality in the mode of expression. 
(5) Often a pronoun demonstrative or personal without the article, (some- 
times other words), is employed. as the Nem. or subject, while the predicate 
has the article ; ; as avrg éotiv 4 ayyedta, 1 John 3: 113 ovtds dotey 6 text oor, 
Mark 6:33 vets éote oi dakovytes, Mark 13:11; et saepe alibi. So also 
in the Classics ; as tigiyn éoti 10 ayoadoy. Phaed. of Plato, p. 78, cavra po 
duota elvay te doby Seta, these things most of all must be [the] uncompounded. 
(c) The third case is very common ; e. g. 1 épagtia éotiv 7 avopia, | John 
3: 4; 4) évtoln 9) mahalo. éotiv 0 iby0g x. 1. A. 1 John 2:7; 7 xegary 6 Xgu- 
oTOs dott, 1 Cor. 11:3; 7 8& nétga iY 6 Xgsetds, 1 Cor.10: 4; 74 Com av 20 
gas, John 1: 4; and thus in a multitude of cases. On the contrary, both 
subject and predicate sometimes omit the article, as meAhot yap eet xAgtol, 
Matt. 20: 16; Id. 22: 14; so in the classics: citle TOUTE procs ayadn, 
Ael. Animal. TIL 24 ; and thus the proverbs, REVTOY FONUATOY UETQOY aY- 
Soeunos, and xados Sevaveds. « rages opedousyn. — All the usages under 
No. 5, are common to the Classics. 

From facts such as these, it appears that the subject and predicate, as such, 
neither take nor reject the article; but the addition er omission of it de- 
pends entirely on the nature of the words employed, i e. on the fact, whether 
they are designed to be specific or otherwise. 


(6) Nouns in apposition, explanatory of a preceding noun, 
usually take the article ; but sometimes it is omitted. 


E. g. "Ayoginnas 6 Baatisis, Twnvens 6 Bantietis, etc. But on the other 
hand; 2iuwv Brgecsvs, Acts 10: 32; “Avve woogie, Luke 2: 36; aioe 
AspButos, Acts 20:4; TiBsglov Keicagos, Luke 3:1; Pagaw Bacdide, 
Acts 7: 10, etc. Both of these usageg are common in the Classics. In 
cases where the object of the noun in apposition is to mark something 
specific and individual, which is altogether appropriate to the person or 
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thing named, the article is employed ; but when there is no special design 
of this nature, it may be omitted, as in Qouxvdidn¢ “AFyvaios, Bosvvog Ta- 
lata@y Baordevs, etc. . Very gener ‘ally when the explanatory noun in apposition 
takes the article, the preceding proper name omits it; see above. Of course it 
is omitted in the first noun, when it is wanting in the second; see above. 
But in a few cases both nouns take the article; e. g. o Kgoicos, 0 tar Av- 
Sav Baordsve. Here, and in such cases, special emphasis, or demonstrative 
meaning, is attached to the first noun. In like manner, éyo O thijpov and 
éyo tijuow ; in the first case, an intensity is expressed by o tinuwy, quasi 
the wretched one. 

The names of rivers, mountains, countries, and islands, are sometimes put 
between the article that belongs to the apposition-noun and that noun itself; 
as 6 Adv motapos, the Halys river ; t0 Svinov axpor, the Sunium summtt ; 
n ijkog vijcos, the Delos tsland, etc. In such cases the two nouns must be of 
the same gender, and then this position of the words makes them, as it were, 
one compound word. 


Participial nouns in apposition always take the article; and generally the 
nouns also which precede them; e.g. of Dodvixts—ot xticartss ty vigor. 


(7) Verbs signifying to be or to call, usually take anarthrous 
nouns, i.e. nouns without the article, after them ;. but this cus- 
tom is not uniform. 


E. g. ty o@ua gots, tv nvsipa éutt, ox tate Pofos, Matt. 5:9 viot Feov 
xindijcovta:, Matt. 23: 10 udé xin Fits xaPnyntad; and thus often. On 
the contrary,; Aéyetar 6 ayir Foc, Rev. 8: 11; ; xoheitoe... O Loyos TOU Feoi, 
Rev. 19: 18. So Xen. Cyrop. IIL 3, 4, avaxakoivtes tov evegyetny tov cy- 
doa tov dyador. See also Anab. VI. 7. Matth. Gramm. § 268.: Examples 
of the article after the substantive verb, see above under No. 5... In such 
cases, where the article is employed, it of course is emphatic, i. e. it attrib- 
utes the meaning of the noun joined with it in a peculiar sense to the in- 
dividuals in question. ‘This usage is not unfrequent in the Classics. 


(8) When the gender of nouns connected together in the 
same case is different, if the article stands before the first noun, 
it is commonly inserted before the second, etc. ; but this practice 
is not uniform. 


E. g. tas. sefousvas > Yuveinag wae XL TOUS MQWTOUS Tis modswe, Acts 13: 
50; éy 10% nagentopacr xai 1 axpofvotig, Col. 2:13; 10 dixaroy xal ryy 
igdtnta, Col. 4: 1; et alibi saepe. Yet the contrary usage exists ; ; & 8, 
Tu évtohuata. xo S.Daoxahing Col. 2: 22: sig tas odors xai poayuors, Luke 
14: 23; TY Ouvopiy xa mdovtoy, Rev. 5:12; Luke 1: 6. 23: 49, et al. 
So Plato : ob WHdES Ts xal YuvElxes’ OGMpPooVaY xat cwgeorotca, et al. In 
all cases of this nature, the use of the article before the second noun, etc., 
depends on the degree of distinction which the writer means to make be- 
tween the different classes named. If this is a prominent object, the arti- 
cle is employed in each case; otherwise it is omitted in the subsequent 
nouns, etc. 


(9) Nouns connected in the same case and the same gender, 
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usually omit the article after the first noun ; but not unfrequently 
they insert it. | 


E. g. peta tov ngecButégay xed yeoupatéoy, Mark 15: 13 dca tio pedo- 
sopias xual xevig anatns, Col. 2:8; ent 179 Ivoig xaidsitoveyig, Phil. 2: 17, 
et alibi saepe. And the like in respect to adjectives and participles ; e. g. 
toy aytoy xot dixutoy, Acts 3:14; and so Acts 2: 20, etc. Participles ; 
ob... Aatosvortss xal xavyousvor.. .xat... mexorForés, Phil. 3: 3; and so 
in John 21, 24, et al. saepe. 


Yet the contrary usage is almost equally common; e. g. of apyvegeis 
xat of Unngéto, John 19:6; tH aréum xai 19 xdvdwr, Luke 8: 24. Luke 
11: 37, et al. saepe. The general principle seems to be, that where the 
particulars belong to one genus, the article is not repeated; but where 
they are entirely separate, it is inserted. Yet this principle is very often 
violated; as appears by the examples above, and asis manifest from the 
best Greek writers; see Matth. Gramm. § 268. Anmerk. 1. Here, as in 
No. 8, the use of the article depends on the degree of distinctiveness to be 
given to each particular. | 

GENERAL Remark. Such are the general principles respecting the ar- 
ticle, when employed, or not employed, as connected with the leading or 
principal noun or nouns ina sentence. The subordinate uses of it remain 
to be developed. In the mean time the student should note, that the Greeks 
have three distinct methods of exhibiting their views in regard to the defi- 
miteness or indefiniteness of any object. For example; {ov means animal, 
i, e. every and any animal ; 10 {wor means the animal, i. e. a specific indi- 
vidual in @ certain condition or with certain particular attributes; Cwoy 1 
means an animal, i. e. a particular beast, or an individual beast, considered 
simply as individual, but not as distinguished by particular attributes or con- 
ditions, ete. In the latter case ti¢, 7, is usually employed in order to denote 
simple individuality; and in the N. Test., sometimes, sis, see No. 1. Note 1. 
N. B. But sometimes, even here, emphasis occasions the use of the arti- 
cle with the noun which 1 qualifies ; as 6 xvgu0s tts, Soph. O. C. 288. tors 
autoéytas tivac, O. R. 107. 


§ 90. Article with adjectives. 


(1) An adjective qualifying any noun may be placed either 
between the article and its noun, or after the noun. In the last 
case the general rule is, that if the noun has the article, the ad- 
jective must adopt it. | 

E. g. 10 aytov mvetye,, ot adn Divot moooxvyntal, etc. More usually the 
adjective is placed after the noun; as 4} Con 1) atoivcog, 4 WOAtG H peyadn, O 
&ySeunos 6 ayadds, etc. Cases of both kinds occur every where, and 
more examples are unnecessary. 


(2) Different from the cases in No. 1, are all those cases in 
which the adjective is the predicate of a sentence. Here it usu- 
ally and naturally dispenses with the article, and more common- 
ly (not always) precedes the noun or pronoun to which it bears 
a relation. 
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E. g. xalog 6 vyouos* ov xalov to xavynua’ tovto dot xadoy. As the 
adjective in this case does not in reality agree with the noun expressed, it 
may be of a different number or gender, when the writer pleases ; like the 
Latin: Varium et mutabile semper femina, and so the Greek novygoy pév yuri. 


Note 1. In nearly, if not quite, all the cases in which the noun has an 
article, and the adjective has'not the position, or the adjunct article, de- 
scribed i in No. 1, it must be regarded as a predicate. E. g. 10 yee reve bee 
aytor, (80 Griesbach and Schott), Luke 12: 12. 1 Cor. 10: 3, To avto Boo- 
peo TVEUMOTLXOY . . 70 @vTo TEU 40t TVEYMOTLXOY 5 ; Gal.1: 4, tov érecraros 
QLWYOS TOVNOON ; 1 John 5: 20, 9) $02) aiwrioc. See also above, No. 4. Note 
1. a. 3. In the classics a larger number of the like constructions are found, 
which are copiously exhibited in Matthiae’s Gramm. $7. 6b. Some of 
these are as follows; ‘It is proper for me to speak py ént tots Eoyous xo— 
ois concerning works which are not good, Eurip. Pheniss. 540; 0 povtes Tous 
hoyous pedic hey, Soph. Oedip. Tyr. 526; mornoots xad rol loyog xaé 
Tou GUY UATL Zyupsvor Isoc. [Orell.] § 208 Soin Buttmann (§ 125. Note 
3), Olny thy vinta’ Exec tov medexvy okUtatov’ én axgotc toils Geeor’ 7OEtO 
ént mlovulois tots modsou. In such cases the adjective may precede or fol- 
low the noun with the article. In these and all the like cases, Matthiae, 
Buttmann, Kiihner, and others, think the adjective is a kind of predicate ; 
e. g. “the prophet speaks words which are false ;?> “making use of words 
and actions which are bad ;” “he has an axe which is very sharp,” etc. But 
if we may solve these cases in such a way, why may we not do the same 
in Tespect to all other adjectives, especially such as follow the noun, e. g. 
0 avFeumos 6 o a7adoc, the man who is good? Moreover how shall we ren- 
der oAny Ty VURTO, following the principles of these grammarians ? The 
night which is whole, i. e. unbroken, undivided, would not give the sense of 
the Greek, which means ‘the whole time of the night season without any 
subtraction.’ Are not cases of this nature, in respect to adjectives, like those 
of participles, which, placed before or after the noun with the article, may 
take or omit the article, just as the writer means to make them more or 
less prominent and distinctive ? If this principle may be applied to ad- 
jectives, all will be at least intelligible. But now, exactly the contrary mean- 
ing is elicited by the principles of the grammarians named; and perhaps 
with good reason in most cases; for most of the adjectives so arranged seem 
to be emphatic, as the reader may see for himself. 

In particular, adjectives of quantity, space, and the like, are wont to ob- 
tain the anarthrous state in question; e. g. such as mic, oloc, wéoos, which 
rarely indeed stand between the article and its noun. Such cases, how- 
ever, seem to be merely idiomatic. But in regard to most adjectives in 
the condition now under consideration, Kiihner states the general princi- 
ple to be, that the writer means to give them a PREDICATE SENSE, and thus to 
throw them into a kind of subordinate clause, instead of uniting them into one 
compound idea with the noun. It is not by the nature of the case only that 
we are to judge of them, but by the design of the writer. Quite different 
is the solution of: Winer, § 12. 1. a. 


(3) The article with adjectives, which are not connected with 
any noun expressed, indicates that they are employed as nouns. 
It is regulated by the usual principles of specification. 
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E. g. 0 avyados, of xoxol, os Syntol, and particularly the neuter sing., and 
often the plural, as 10 xalov, 10 xUKOY, TO YYWOTOY, TA AVAYXATA, TH KOYaTE, 
etc. The neuter thus employed is very often used in the place of abstract 
nouns; and often also for adverbs. 


Norte. The article here, as in the case of nouns, can be omitted if the 
expression is designed to be indefinite; e. g- Odys. 3, 195, udiaog a blind 
man. ; 


§ 91. Article with Pires 


(1) When participles are employed as mere adjectives, i in re- 
spect to meaning, the construction of them, in regard to the ar- 
ticle, is substantially the same with that of adjectives. 


E. g. (a) They are placed between the article and its noun; as 0 tex Fig 
Baoitevs, Matt. 2: 23 Tov parvousvou aoréoos, Matt. 2:73 179 ualiovang? CT 
vic, Matt. 3: 7; tov Asyousvow Iétgor, Matt. 4: 18; et al. saepe. (b) More 
usually they are placed after the noun, and take the article when the noun 
has it; e. g. 0 Hetos G Cay the ling bread, John-6: 51, comp. v. 57, 0 Car 
sate. Matt. 10: 6, 1% meofata ta anodwiota the lost sheep, etc. Neuter 
"intransitive and passive verbs form most of the parneipies used as adjec- 
tives, | 


(2) Participles retaining the meaning of verbs are subject 
to a different construction ; and for the most part the so-called 
article, when attached to "them, is to be translated by he who, 
who, whoever, they who, that which, etc. No certain rule can 
be given here, inasmuch as it generally depends on the intention 
of the writer, as to the prominence which he designs to give to 
the participial word, whether the article is inserted or omitted. 


Intusrrations, Several classes may be here distinguished. (a) Where 
the Participle forms the subject or object of a sentence ; in which case it 
takes the article, in order to give it somewhat of the nature of a noun ; 
e. g. 0 moijoas to Edeog [ore aAnoioy], Luke 10: 37. In 11: 23, 6 py ay— 
Oo py ouvayow; v.40, 6 nomoas, etc. John 6: 35, 6 doyoueros—o miotevmy, 
etc. Rom. 10: 5, and in like manner every where. Here we translate o 
by he who, whoever, etc., and subjoin a verb; and we do so, because our 
idiom differs from the Greek. When participles are the object of a sen- 
tence, the principle is the same ;-e. g. “I will in no wise cast out to» égzo- 
pevoy macs us,” John 10; 37. Id. saep. al. 


Note. But here also, as in the case of adjectives, if the object be not 
specific, the article may be omitted, even according to the best Greek usage ; 
e. g. Bojoas one who cries, @ crier, Odys. 8, 473; vonoas an intelligent person, 
Hes. Egy. init.: opoloyar any one who confesses, Lys. p. 104. 28; and Plato 
even commingles both constructions in the following sentence ; Siapeges 
0& napnohy padav py patortos, xai 6 yuuvacupevos un yeyvpvacpévor he 
differs much who has learned, from him who has not learned, and he who has 
practised, from him who is not practised. Matth. § 556. 4. So in Rom. 10: 
14, ‘How shall they hear yogis xnevocortos.’ 


‘ 
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(b) Where the subject or object of the sentence is otherwise designated, 
i. €. i8 € NOUN, pronoun, etc., the practice is various, as the part. (the par- 
ticipial-adjectives excepted) then comes near to the nature of a verb. (1) 
The subject or object may have or omit the article, while the participle is 
anarthrous ; je g. o bozVQ0s xaFwmliamevos guhacon, etc. Luke 11: 21. 
V. 22, 6 lax ueotegos énshdwv YIXTO Ny etc.. V. 24, 10 axadagroy apeipe . 
Cntoty ... xal ur eveioxoy. V. 53, 0+ yoopspareic . . ved Qevovtes, etc. John 
6: 14, 19, Rom. 10:12, Acts 23: 27. 3: 26, 21: 8, Such is the great ma- 
jority of cases. But cases where the article is omitted in both words 
are frequent; e. g. Rom. 11: 21, mo0¢ Acov ansSotrta xal avtdéyorte. 
Luke 11:17, n@oa Baotheia ... diauegqudeioa, etc. Luke 10: 25. Acts 
1: 15; and so whenever the subject is designed not to be specific. (2) 
The participle may take the article, while the subject either has At or re- 
jects it; as of opFoduor ot Blenovtec, Luke 10: 23; of dyFounor of neguena— 
tovrtes, Luke 11: 44; to aiue . . TO ExZUVOMETOS, ‘Luke 1: 50. John 6: 22, 
27, 33, 44,50. The gubiect 18 anaithirons in Luke 11:10, 2d¢ 0 aitar; 
11: 45, Ddusuale tavta héywy, etc. John 6: 45, Rom. 10: 4, 11, et al. saepe. 
Generally some pronoun, or zits, or tis, is the subject or object in such 
cases, |. e. where the noun, etc., omits the article and the participle takes it. 


Remark. In a great number of instances, a Participle of the Nom. case 
merely supplies the place of a verb, and is used to designate preparatory 
action; see § 140. 3. Of course it is anarthrous here, where the subject is 
a noun or pronoun expressed or understood. But the great mass of cases 
in which the Part. has an article, (excepting those which supply the place 
of nouns or adjectives), is of such a nature that the article must be ren- 
dered he who, who, whoever, that which, etc., and such are to be regarded as 
being thus made prominent by the article, and in a measure disjoined from 
the nouns, etc., with which they are construed. Of course, the case No. 1 
above presents the less emphatie use of the participle; No. 2, the more 
emphatic one. See an example of both in 1 Pet. 5: 10. The reader will 
not fail to remark, that such being the case, the article before participles 
of this class produces an effect just the reverse of that which is produced 
when it is employed with adjectives. Is there not something yet unde- 
veloped, respecting the use of the article in senses so opposite ? 


§ 92. Article before other adjuncts to principal Nouns. 


(1) A multitude of leading nouns have other adjuncts besides 
adjectives and participles, which qualify them, or are exegetical 
in their nature ; and thus these adjuncts partake of the nature of 
adjectives. Such adjuncts, when connected with prepositions, 
are disposed of in the same way as adjectives, in regard to the 
article. | 


E. g. (a) Such adjuncts may be put between the article and the noun ; 
as to év awFouwmnars xuxov’ taic ey daonogg gulais: ta év cagxi eFvn, etc. 
In all such cases the adjuncts are, to all intents and purposes, adjectives ad 
sensum. (b) They are put after the principal noun, and usually (but not al- 
ways) with the article before them when the noun has the article; as tij¢ 
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Staxovias tig sig tov aytous, 2 Cor. 8: 4; tots... adelqois tors && EFvorv, 
Acts 15: 23; James 1: 1. Rom. 4:11, et saepe alibi. (c) The adjunct 
sometimes has the article when the principal noun omits it; and vice versa ; 
e. g. mloter tH etc éué, Acts 26: 18; tovow tay éy Sixotoo urn, Tit. 3:5; 2 Tim. 
1? 13, et saepe al., see Winer §19. 4. Vice versa; tay cuyysvav pov pata 
aagxa, Rom. 9: 3; ta EFvn éy caoxi, Eph. 2:11; 2 Cor. 7: 7 Col. 1: 4. 
1 Cor. 10: 18. And so ‘Polyb. TIL 48. 11, env dliorgudensa QOS ‘Popatovs, 
et al. saepe. 


Nore 1. It will be understood, of course, ‘that where the principal noun 
omits the article, the adjunct more commonly omits it also ; as sic uetadnysy 
peta evzugrotlas, 1 Tim. 4:3; 1Tim.1: 5. Rom. 14: 17, etal. saepe. But 
exceptions to this, as in (c) above. are by no means rare. 


(2) The most common adjunct of all is the Gen. case, as con- 
nected with the principal noun. The usage here differs some- 
what from that described in No.1. E. g. 


(1) The Gen. ts usually put after the principal noun without repeating the 
article which belongs to the principal noun; as 6 hoyos tov Feov (not o tov 
Seov); and thus in cases without number. But, (2) We find also (although 
not often in the N. Test.) | such constructions as repeat the article of the 
principal noun ; e.g. 6 avg, Oo 19¢ Kudnons (Anac.); 0 dijuog o “APnvalor, 
Plat. Gorg. p. 481; 10 tsiy To Adyraloy, id. p. 455, et al. saepe. Soi in the 
N. Test.; 1 Cor. 1: 18, 6 Aoyvog 6 toU oravgov; Acts 13: 22, dafid, o tod 
*Iecoat. John 19: 25. Matt. 4:21. 10:2 Mark 3: 17, etc.; nearly always 
for the sake of emphasis or distinction. (8) Not unfrequently the Gen. is 
placed between the article of the governing noun and that ‘noun itself; e. g. 
Tx 17j¢ Molews mEaypata, etc. ; but this is not a usual construction in the 
N. Testament. 


Note 1. Usually both nouns, in such cases, have or omit the article. 
But this is not a necessary rule; for often the first noun ts anarthrous, while 
the second noun has the article ; and sometimes vice versa; € e. g. dv utow tow 
axavSav, Luke 8:7; Jordy tov Blov, Luke 8: 14; Luke 8: 41. Phil. 2: 25, 
et al. saepe. In the examples above, viz. To relyn ta APivalov, 0 Oijpos 6 0 
"ASnvainy, etc., the noun in the Gen, omits the article; and so in some 
other cases where proper names are not concerned ; e. g. ouvexalece, xaos 
innéwy xalt melav xal EQUATO TOUS HyNMOVAS, Cyrop. vi. 3. 8.. It does not 
seem to depend merely on the relation of the two nouns, whether they shall] 
both take or both reject the article ; but on the nature of each noun by iteelf, 
and on the particular design of the writer as to specification in respect to 
either noun. 


Notre 2. The construction in No. 3 is sometimes carried so far in the 
classics, that three articles are brought together; e. g. ty» tov tq Ovte On- 
ToQIKOU ... TEyyNY’ TA TIS THY NOAkaY WUyns Oupata, Plato. This involute 
construction is not at all predominant in the N. Test.; the writers of which 
generally prefer the most simple and obvious position of their words, and 
plainly seek for no effect resulting from mere artificial harmony of arrange- 


ment. 
20 
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§ 93. Special usages of the article. 


(1) Odros, éxsivos, and aurés, used as pronominal adjectives, 
require the noun (some proper names excepted) to which they 
belong, to take the article, throughout the N. Test. 


Nore 1. In the classics, nouns thus connected sometimes take and some- 
times omit the article, specially in poetry; see Matth. § 265. 1. § 266. 

Note 2. When the nouu is the predicate of a sentence, and the pronoun 
the subject, the article may of course be dispensed with; as tatta téxve 
tov Seow these [are] the children of God, Rom. 9: 8. Comp. Gal. 3:7. 1 Thess. 
4:3. Luke 1: 36, et alibi. 


(2) “Exaozos, in the N. Test., used as an adjective, expels the 
article; see Luke 6: 44. John 19: 23. Heb. 3: 13, al. 


Nore. The Greeks, on the other hand, sometimes admitted the article 
in this case; see Matth. § 265. 5. 


(3) Tovovrosg admits or rejects the Bracke; as the nature of the 
noun is definite or indefinite. | 


E. g. 2 Cor. 12: Q, 3. John 4: 23. Mark 9: 37. Excluded in Matt. 9: 8. 
Mark 6: 2. Acts 16: 24, et al. Same usage in the classics. 


(4) Hes in the singular, (a) Requires the article with its noun 
when it indicates fotality, i.e. a tout ensemble. (b) It excludes 
it, when each is the idea conveyed by it. 


E. . 8 naa } ayeln, Matt. 8: 32. 21:10. Mark 4: I,etal.saepe. (6) E.g. 

nas avIQum0s, Naga Modi, etc.; see Matt. 3: 10. 18: 47. Luke 3: 5, et al. 
saepe. 
. Nors. Proper names under (a) do not always take the article; as ma- 
oa ‘Tegooolupe, Matt. 2:3. Acts 2: 36. On the other hand, when a partict- 
ple is 3 employed i in the room of a noun, in the case (6), the article remains ; 
as as 0 Opyitopsvos, Matt. 5: 22; nas o Blenoy, Matt. 5: 28; and so in in- 
numerable cases, both in the N. Test. and in the classics. Tti is the partici- 
ple which demands the retention of the article in such cases, in order that 
this article should mark its nature as a noun, adjective, etc. 


(c) A definite noun, joined with the plural (navees, etc.), re- 
quires the article ; before an indefinite one the article is omitted. 


E. g. inserted in such cases as Matt. 2: 16. 4: 24. Mark 5: 12 et saepe 
alibi. On the contrary, omitted in such cases as Rom. 5: 12. Gal. 6: 6. 
1 Tim. 2: 4, et al. saepe. The presence of muytes, etc., then, does not 
seem to affect the omission or insertion of the article before the noun; 
this depends on the nature of the noun itself. 


Nore, The position of mas etc., and mates ete,, varies in a few cases ; 
e. g. mace  NOALs, 0 1aS vouos Gal. 5: 14, téxvwy atti nurtay Luke 7:35; 
but in almost all cases this adjective precedes the noun to which it belongs. 
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The like position (before the noun) does o4o¢ always take in the N. Test. ; 
and very often éxeivos, in like manner. 

(5) The pronominal adjectives éuo¢, coc, nuéregos, etc., usu- 
ally require the article, because of their definitive nature. 


But sometimes it is omitted, where the nature of the case shows that 
the writer does not desire to particularize; as ¢uov Bodpe éotty, John 4: 34, 


(6) Adverbs often take the article and thus become adjec- 
tives, or supply the piace of nouns. 


E. g. of nahos [&vFQor01], 7 aigroy [Huson], 7 &ve ies etc. 


(7) The Infinitive mode when used substantively, usually 
takes the article ; in which case this mode is employed as an 
indeclinable noun, in all the usual cases of a noun. 


(8) The article r0 is put before a word, phrase, etc., quoted ; 
as 10 ‘Halas the [word] Hellas ; or before a phrase or sentence, 
the whole of which is employed as subject or object in a sentence. 

E. g. ‘There arose a dispute atone them, 70 tio av sty psslow avtoy, 
Luke 9: 46; ‘And they sought ...10 ag ay Elwow avror, Luke 22: 2, 


So Rom. 8: 26. Acts 4: 21. 22: "30. Mark 9: 23. Luke 1: 62. 22: 3. 
1 Thess. 4: 1. In such cases, to is eduivelent to videlicet, namely, ete. 


§ 94. Article as a pronoun. 


‘ 


(1) The simple article as a pronoun demonstrative, is em- 
ployed rarely in the N. Test.; but the sense of a demonstrative 
attaches to it in cases such ag O wév... 0 08, or Od& and ode, or 
of éx vouov, ta négi vuwy, and the like. | | 


In Acts 17: 28, tov ‘veg yévoc éouey (from Aratus) means: We are the 
offspring of THIS ONE, i. €. toute” Tov Feo. But in general. the demon- 
strative is made as above. Oftentimes o dé alone is equivalent to ovtos; 
as 0 Oé anoxgsdsic, Matt. 15: 24, 26. 12: 39, 48, al. saepe. Again: of, etc., 
with the Gen. dependent on it, or followed by. a noun with a preposition, 
is often used as a kind of demonstrative; e. g. ot tov ZeBedulov, John 21: 2; 
td HS oagx0G, Rom. 8: 5. Luke 2: 49. Matt. 16: 23, et al. saepe; and so of 
ano tH Ttahius, ot &x Treg UTOLTS, etc., 1. e. they or those of Italy, etc. 


(2) The use of 0, 7,70, a8 a proper relative pronoun in the 
N. Test., is denied by late critics. Matthiae limits this use to 
the Ionic and Doric writers, and to the tragedians in the Attic, 
§ 292; and Winer does not recognize it in the N. Testament, 
§ 20. 3. 


Nore. Separate from its connection with participles, I am not aware of 
any instance in which the article is employed as a simple relative pronoun, 
in the N. Testament. But here, whatever may be said as to the nature of 
the Greek idiom itself in respect to @, 9, to, before participles, in translat- 
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ing such phrases into English, or Latin, we are obliged to render the arti- 
cle as if it were a relative pronoun; e. g. 0 S06, 0 xadécas juas, God, who 
called us; 6 Seog, 6 apogiocas pe, God, who separated me, etc.; and thus of 
nearly all the participles that bear a verbal sense and have the article pre- 
fixed. It would not be strictly correct, as a matter of mere grammar, to 
name the article in such cases a relative pronoun; but it constitutes an 
idiom so peculiar that we can express the sense of it only by translating it 
as a relative. Evidently something more remains to be done, in order to 
cast satisfactory light upon the differences (as grammarians now represent 
the matter) between the insertion and omission of the article in connection 
with adjectives, and the same in connection with participles. At present 
the theory is not only diverse in regard to this subject, but on some points 
it seems to be directly contradictory. 


NOUNS. 
§ 95. Number and Gender of nouns. 


(1) In cases almost without number, in the Old Test. and in 
the New, also in all classic authors, the singular number of nouns 
and pronouns stands generically for a whole class; i. e. (as we 
say), it is a noun or pronoun of multitude. 


E. g. James 5: 6, ‘ye have killed toy dixaioy;? 2:6, ‘but ye have dis- 
honoured toy mEczay ; 1 Pet. 4: 18, ‘if 6 Sixasog scarcely be saved, where 
will 6 aasBng xai apegteiog appear?” Pronouns (which of course occupy 
the place of nouns) conform every where, pro re natd, to this usage. 


Note. Of course, a verb, adjective, or participle, may be in the singular 
or plural when connected with a noun, etc., of multitude. 


2) Vice versd, the plural form is often et where only an 
individual, or a particular thing is meant. 


E. g. (a) In a multitude of cases where the plural form of nouns is em- 
ployed to designate a single object; as ovgavol, aiaves, avatodad, Suvopai, 
aa deka, toig xodmoig Luke 16: 23, é aiuaroy éyevnySyoay John 1: 13, 
(probably referring to the blood of both parents), ta éyxavia, yevéotn, aCupa, 
ai ygugal, and the like. Usage only can determine the extent of this 
idiom; but in many cases such plurals depend on the whole being ‘regarded 
as made up of various parts or ingredients.: 

(5) In many special cases, where emphasis is designed to be given to the 
expression, or generality of idea to be expressed ; as Heb. 9: 23, xgeitz0ce 
Svutus, spoken of the death of Christ; John 9: 3, teva Feot, the peculiar 
or miraculous work of healing the blind; Heb. 7: 6, éxayyedias, the spe- 
cial promise respecting the Messiah ; 2 Cor. 12: 1, Bntoclas xo &TOxa— 
Aves, the heavenly vision related in the sequel ; James 2: 1, ¢v ngoowxo— 
Anwias, partiality of any kind; and so oftentimes, both in the New and 
Old Testament. Cases like this last, viz. of abstract nouns in the plural 
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necessarily denote the various developments or exhibitions of the qualities 
named, 3 


(c) Where the thought is designed to be general only, the plural is not 
unfrequently used, when strictly speaking the subject or agent is only one; 
e. g. Matt. 26: 8, of waPytai avtov... déyortsc, but in John 12: 4, sic éx 
tay padytay avtov, Iovdus ... Aéyet, etc., for here Matthew relates the fact 
in a general way, while John specificates; so Matt. 27: 44, of Anotai... 
aveldiLoy, but Luke 23 : 89, sig dé tay... xaxovgyar éBlacgijue; Matt. 20: 
30—34 Svo tvpioi x. 1. 1., Mark 10: 46—52, Bagtipatos 6 tupics, and Luke 
18 : 35—43 tugdcg 11s, where the former evangelist relates the occurrence 
in a more general way, Mark specificates a noted individual, and Luke 
particularizes but does not specificate. So John 20: 1, 11, 18, speaks of 
Mary Magdalene only as going to the sepulchre, while Mark 16:1, 2. 
Luke 24: 1, 9, 10, speak of her and several others, and Matt. 28:.1, 7, 8, of 
Mary Magdalene and another Mary; in Matt. 8: 28 seq. two demoniacs 
are mentioned, while in Mark 5:1 seq., Luke 8: 26 seq., only one is named. 
Comp. also Mark 7: 17 with Matt. 15: 15; Matt. 14: 17 and Mark 6: 38 
with John 6: 8,9; Matt. 24: 1 with Mark 13:1; Matt. 27: 37 with John 
19:19; Matt. 27: 48 and Mark 15: 36 with John 19: 29. So in Luke 22: 
67, Aéyortss, when, in all probability, one only is meant; see also the same 
idiom in John 11: 8. Luke 20: 21, 39, 24: 5 (sizov). Matt. 15:1, Agyovteg. 
15: 12 (eixov). In John 6: 45. Acts 13: 40, we have éy tolg noogytats; 
Matt. 24: 26, év tots tausiots,; when, evidently, only a particular passage of 
Scripture, and a particular recess is meant; so émexadiosy énave aitoy, 
Matt. 21: 7, where only one ean be meant, unless, with Euthymius, we re- 
fer attdy to iuatse. The reader is particularly desired to collate all these 
passages; for the subject is of great importance in respect to the concilia- 
tion of one part of Scripture with another. 


Nore 1. In classical Greek a multitude of the like idioms occur. Mat- 
thiae says (§ 293), that ‘expression in the plural serves to give emphasis to 
general expressions. Sota gidtata for mother, spouse, etc.; s0 Sapata—xo- 
enva Odiunov, etc. So also, Eurip. Hipp. 11, Hippolytus is called Mitéa¢ 
nadeipatea the pupil of Pittheus ; Hesiod. Sc. H. 312, tginog ... xkuta tgya. 
The exchange of éyw and 7jueic, and of corresponding verbs, occurs times 
without number in the classics. Matthiae, moreover, lays it down as a 
principle, that, ‘in the Greek language, more than in any other (has he 
studied the Hebrew ?) there is a passing from the plural to the singular, 
and vice versd ; and also, that the plural may receive attributives or defini- 
tives [i. e. verbs, participles, adjectives, etc.] in:the singular number, § 293. 
Hence a verb in the singular is sometimes employed after a Nom. in the 
plural; or a participial noun singular, or a common noun singular, stands 
connected with a plural verb. In like manner the singular of nouns is 
often put where we might expect the plural.’. Such being the case in the 
Classics, why should we imagine that the N. Test. writers have departed 
from the idiom of the Greek language, when examples of this kind are 
how and then found among them ? 


Nore 2, It follows of course, that the rule respecting the agreement of a 
verb, adjective, etc., with a noun in regard to number, is by no means universal. 
Nouns or pronouns generic, although in the singular, may be construed 
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ad sensum, and therefore take a plural verb, etc.; and tice versd, those plu- 
rals which designate single things, or an entirety of several parts com- 
bined together, may have a singular verb, etc. In the Classics examples 
without number may be found of the constructio ad sensum, where the mean- 
ang (and not the form) of words is principally regarded. See in Kiih- 
ner, § 418. a, 5, ete. 


(3) The neuter gender is not unfrequently used in reference 
to persons, where the expression is designed to be of a general 
nature. 


E. g. xay 6, John 17: 2, in reference to the elect; so avrol... & way, 
John 17: 21, 10 xatéyov, 2 Thess. 2: 6, for the masc. see v. 7; comp. also 
1 Cor. 1: 27, 28. Heb. Ld 1 John 5: 4, et al. So frequently, in classical 
Greek; e. g. to usigaxioy, 10 yuvalxioy, ta madixa, ta ayIQunia, etc. for 
youth, women, children, men, etc. 


Note. Whenever constructio ad sensum takes place, the gender or num- 
ber of the word employed is overlooked, and the verb, adjective, etc., ac- 
cords with the real gender or number of the thing or person intended to 
be expressed ; thus ta nadine éots xadog. : 


4 


§ 96. Ne ature Saad meaning of Case.* 


(1) It seems to be now generally agreed among grammarians of the 
higher class, that the germ of the several cases in Greek, is to be 
found in the sensible relations of space to material oljects. Strictly considered, 
the Nom. and Voc. are not cases; but real cases are made by variations 
from these, or at least from the Nominative. In this light case is here 
considered. 


(2) The relations of space to objects are twofold; first as in motion, se- 
condly as at rest. The first comprises two particulars, viz. (a) Motion from 
an object. (b) Motion toward, or over an object. The second comprises 
the notion of an object at rest in a certain place. 


(3) The Gen. case, in its first and original meaning seems to have sprung 
from the idea of motion from an object, and so to answer the question, 
Whence? ‘The Acc. denotes the idea of motion toward or over an object, 
and answers the question, Whither? The Dative originally designated the 
where of an object, i. e. it designated rest or continuance in any place. 


Nore. By subdivisions of one or more of these, some languages, e. g. 
the Latin, has made more cases than three. But originally these seem to 
comprise the whole ground. The three cases may be named, (as they have 
recently been for the purpose of designating their origin), the whence-case 
(Gen.), the where-case (Dat.), and the whither-case (Acc.) 
(4) Transferring the relations just specified from space to time, (a transfer 
very natural and often found in all languages), we have the Gen. marking 


* This subject has recently been discussed in a most ample manner, by Har- 
tung, Ueber Bild. und Bedeutung der Casus, 1831 ; Walner, Bedeut. der sprachl, 
Casus, 1827; K.F. Becker, Organismus der Sprachen, etc.; Herling, Syntax 
der Deutschen Sprache; and Kuhner, eusfubrl Griech. Gramm. § 503 seq. 
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the time from which any thing, event, etc., is to be dated; the Acc. marking 
the time unto or through which any thing is developed; and the Dat. desig- 
nating the time in which any thing happened. 


(5) Those relations being, in the next place, carried over to causality 
will of course denote, (a) The Gen., the source from which any thing springs, 
viz. the ground, reason, origin, or author of the same. (b) The Acc. the 
whither of action,i.e. the effect, consequence, etc. of it, or the object on 
which it terminates. (c) The Dat. the delaying or continuance of action on 
or in a thing (the where) and therefore the means or intermediate process 
by which any thing is accomlpished. 

(6) The way and manner of any action, etc., may be expressed by either of 
these cases, according to the writer’s design to refer this manner to the 
whence, the where, or the whither, of any action, event, etc. 


(7) Rise of prepositions. It is easy to see that, only the more general pur- 
poses of speech could be well subserved by marking these general relations. 
Something more definite was needed to designate such space-relations, as 
above, below ; within, without ; before, behind; on this side, on the other side ; 
to, from; thereto, therefrom; forwards, backwards; over here, over there, etc. 
For distinction’s sake these minuter relations are now named dimension-re- 
lations, in order to separate them from the more general relations of space 
as marked merely by cases. To mark definitely these neta 
prepositions were originally introduced. 


(8) Once introduced, and the convenience of them being 80 obvious, 
the general power of case retreated and the sway of prepositions advanced. 
At last case came to be employed, more usually, only to designate mere 
causal relations; although even in the latter stages of Greek, many vestiges 
of the ancient usages still remain. 


Note. Causal relations, as the phrase is now employed, means the rela- 
tion of agency or influence of an internal nature, i. e. such as the springing 
from, or else affecting, any being, object, etc. The Gen. indicates the source 
of influence or causality, and the Acc. the object of it, viz., that which is af- 
fected by it. The Dat. leans to the expression of locality, and indicates 
cause, therefore, only in the secondary sense of end in view, means, instru- 
ment, way and manner, etc. The development of the Greek language cor- 
responds with the view given above. Older writers make use of fewer 
prepositions; the later ones employ them much oftener. 


(9) It is easy to see by this account of the general nature of case and of 
the prepositions, that the necessities of a language would of course occasion 
enlargements of some of these principles, or, in other words, occasion it to 
shoot out branches from this trunk and main limbs. Accordingly we shall 
see, in the particular syntax of the Gen. Dat. and Acc., that there are diver- 
gencies from the leading principles, which at times it is difficult for us to 
trace; but, in the main, all moves on in conformity with these general 
views. 


GeneRAL Remarks. The idiom of the Greek differs widely, in some re- 
spects, from that of the English, in the use of verbs and cases connected. 
To a very great extent the Greek employs the Gen. after verbs, adjectives, 
and participles; but as thus employed it was not by them regarded as a 
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passive subject of influence or action, but as an active agent, causing or giv- 
ing occasion, in one sense or another, to the action, influence, etc., desig- 
nated by the verb, adjective, etc., connected with it. Hence verbs, etc., 
thus employed before the Gen., are to be regarded, so far as Greek usage 
in this particular instance is concerned, as tnlransitive, or reflexive, or passive. 
This accounts for the frequency with which the middle voice is employed 
before the Genitive. When influence isexerted which merely passes over 
to some object, this object is designated by the Acc. case and not by the 
Genitive, i. e. the Acc. points out the object on which the action or influ- 
ence terminates, (the whitther-case). In English we have little, comparative- 
ly, to correspond with some part of the Greek usage of the Genitive af- 
ter verbs ; e. & the Greeks would say: anxolavey tv06, Siyyavey TLVOS, 
@xoVELy TLVOS, EguY TLvOG, etc., Which we must translate, fo enjoy any thing, 
to touch any thing, to hear any thing, to love any one, etc. Which is the 
more philosophical ? Doubtless the Greek ; for enjoying, touching, hearing 
and loving, are matters of our own experience, and do not directly affect the 
objects which occasion these internal sensations. ‘These views, moreover, 
are fundamental as distinguishing the nature of the Gen. and Acc. cases. 
The former is active, i.e. according to the Greek method of conception ; 
the latter denotes the passive subject of influence. That the Greeks often 
used the Dat. and also the Acc. after the same verb which at times takes a 
Gen., is no objection to this view ; for different nouns have different mean- 
ings, and therefore imply different relations ; and besides this, the effort to 
attain variety of expression would give rise to many such interchanges as 
these. It does not follow, when I say: ‘ He tasted of honey, and he tasted 
honey, that there is no difference in the mode of expression minutely con- 
sidered, although the general idea may be and is the same. The Greeks 
could say: éouy tivo¢ or tiya, and We can say, in a like way: to be in love 
with any one, or to love any one. Yet the expressions are not in all re- 
spects exactly equivalent. 


$97. Nominative and Vocative. 


(1) THE nom. case usually constitutes the subject of a sen- 
tence, 1. e. of some verb expressed or implied. But, 

(2) The Nom. in some cases is used absolutely, i. e. inde- 
pendently of the construction which follows it, both in the N. Test. 
and in classic writers. 

E. g 6 Muitaijs ovtog . . oux oldapev ti x. a, Acts 7: 405 0 ix, mor- 
now auiey x. t.4, Rev. 3: 12. Also Luke 13: 4. 1 John 2: a7. Matt. 10: 32. 
12: 36. Mark 9: 20, et al. See Matth. § 311. 

(3) The Nom. form is often used as a Vocative, both in the 
N. Test. and elsewhere. 

E. g. 7 waits, éysigov, Luke 8: 54. Mark 9: 25. Matt. 27: 29, Mark 10: 
47, et saepe al. Matth. § 312. 

(4) The Nom. stands in Greek after, as well as before, such 
verbs as merely constitute a copula in a sentence, and even when 
this Nom. is not the subject of the sentence. 
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Nore 1. The student is already acquainted with the well known leading 
constituents of a sentence, viz., the subject and predicate, which last may 
be either a verb, or an adjective, noun, etc., with the copula or verb of ex- 
istence. Most verbs of course serve the double purpose of copula and predi- 
cate, i. e. they not only assert, but assert some particular quality, dction, 
state, etc. But there is a considerable. class of verbs, which usually serve 
merely as the copula of a sentence, and do not contain in themselves any 
completed declaration of attribute, action, state, etc. All these usually take 
the Nom. case after them. Such verbs are not only stut, indezo, yivomas, 
but also, gua, UQED, xarheopat, paves, énixadsount, Mpocayogsvouat, ovouc— 
Coucs, Asyopat, aXxOUED, aigéouat, arodeixyypat, ZELgotoréouat, xpivouat, Joxeos, 
paivouat, Eorxa, voutlouct, UnolupPavopar, xpivouet, Sndoouat, usyn, xadio— 
tyut,and others. It must not be supposed that all these verbs in all their 
voices, etc., take a Nom. after them; nor in all the meanings which they 
bear; but in those cases in which they serve as a copula only, they take the 
Nom. after them; e. g. éy0 és DPe0g ° pavelts HE, 0 Jiddaxahos, John 13: 13; 
Agyetat, 0 SwivPoe, Rev. 8:11; gidoc... xoapou éy9ed¢ 100 Feot xa Stora 
tat, James 4: 4, et sic. al. saepe. Rost § 100, Anm. 1. Matth. § 307. 


Nore 2 When a name is given in connection with ¢ Ovoun, it may be 
done i in three ways; €. 8. TO Ovoua autas, Mageau: or 7 n bvoua, Magiep’ or 
Ovouats Maguay. -Inthe last Case, the proper name stands in apposition with 
some preceding noun, and 0 ree is the Dat. of circumstance, as éxatorv— 
taozn Gvopats Ivdiw, Acts 27: 1. Luke 1: 5. “Avdoa ovonats Avaviay, Acts 
9: 12. 


5. When an epexegetical clause is added to a preceding clause which con- 
tains an oblique case, the clause added sometimes begins with a Nom., as if 
it were a part of a new sentence, instead of adopting the oblique form 
merely for the sake of apposition. 


E. g. Il. ¢ 395, Suyerne wsyahstogos "Hetiwvos, "Hetlov O¢ Evausy x. 1. A. 
Il. x. 437, tow 53 xuddiotous | imnous Wor 408 peyiotous’ Aeuxotegoy qt6v06, 
Seisy F avéuowoey opoine. Plato, Soph. p. 266, ti9nue Svo dizi nownrixiie 
sidy * Fela mev xo avFoanivn xOTO Sategov TEAL. Ib. p. 218. 
tL Onte noootasaiped dy siyywotoy uév xal opixgoy ...; oloy aonadevtng, 
x. 1.4. See copious citations of the like kind, in Bernhardy. Synt. p. 68 seq. 
Such a construction often occurs in the Apoc., and has been sometimes put 
to the account of solecism. With how much reason, the reader may now 
judge. See Rev. 1: 5. 


(6) Tue vocative is used either with or without the o. 


E. g. Matt. 15: 28, a yuvou! Acts 21: 20, addy, and saepe al. So in 
the classics; Matth. § 312. 4. 


GENITIVE. 


§ 98. Nature and uses of the Genitive. 


(1) The fundamental idea of this case has already been shown 
(in § 96); it is the whence-case. ‘This general idea may be ap- 
21 
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plied to space, time, and finally to causality or originating source 
in its most extensive sense. It is with the latter that we are prin- 
cipally concerned. | : 


Nore 1. The name Genitive (i. e. gignit) shows well the true nature of this 
case. In some sense, direct or indirect, real or supposed, does this case, in 
nearly all its developments, correspond with this name. 

Nore 2. The primary uses of the Gen., in relation to space and time, have 
for the most part yielded to the interposition of prepositions, such as ao, 
éx, etc.; while the secondary uses, such as causality, source, occasion, etc., are 
widely diffused. Yet after verbs signifying separation or division, we shall 
see, in the sequel, that enough of usage remains to indicate clearly the pri- 
mary space-relations of the Genitive. 

(2) The Gen. and Acc. are, in their very nature, the opposite 
of each other as to meaning. The Gen. indicates the source of 
any thing, i. e. that from which influence, quality, attribute, ac- 
tion, etc., proceeds, and implies that this influence, etc., termi- 
nates elsewhere, i.e. out of itself; the Acc. marks the object on 
or in which the influence, action, etc. terminates. In its nature 
the Gen. implies some active influence, it is cawsal in some sense 
or other; the Acc., on the contrary, designates an object that 
passively receives such influence. | 


Norte. Hence so many Genitives are used with verbs designating some 
affection of the mind, such as love, hatred, remembering, forgetting, etc.; for 
these, and all such verbs, must in their true nature be intransitive, since 
what the mind itself experiences does not affect external objects. 


§ 99. The Genitive after Nouns. 


I separate this case from that of verbs, adjectives, etc., because the importance 
of it deserves special and separate notice. The frequency of it, moreover, is so 
great, that a good acquaintance with it becomes indispensable to the interpreter. 


(1) The general idea of the Gen. after nouns, or words equiva- 
lent to nouns, is that of source. In other words; it designates 
that on which something else (marked by the preceding noun) 


depends, or by which it is modified in respect to its nature, con- 
dition, attributes, etc. 


These modifications, in all of which the Gen. expresses some source of 
influence, control, quality, condition, etc., are very numerous and diversified, 
and can hardly be reduced to a complete and orderly summary. The fol- 


lowing specifications, however, may aid the student in comprehending the 
leading ones: 


(a) The Gen. of possession or property; as 0 oixog tov Baciwsas: 4 zeo 
tov Kuoiov. 

(b) The Gen. of cause, source, occasion, etc., (Gen. auctoris); e. g. goog 
Seov, the fear which God inspires ; 1 xaxia tav movnowy, the veration which 
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wicked men occasion. Most of such expressions are also capable of another 
sense which is subjective, Viz ‘the fear which one has of God, the injury 
which one does to evil men,’ etc. But in many cases only one sense is 
admissible, as as vlog MATQOS uyanntod ° ‘0 XAQTLOS TOU dévdgou, etc. So inthe 
classics ; Up OTOL navtoluv avéuwy, waves occasioned by various winds; mév— 
Sos Saiiovay: grief occasioned by the gods. See Matth. § 375., 


(c) The Gen. of object; as mogarBohy tou oneiportos, the sinible respecting 
the sower ; Luke 6: 7, xatnyogiar avtov, accusation against ham ; ; Acts 4: 9, 
svegyeota avIeumou, bensficence toward the man; 1Cor.1: 18, 6 hoyog 6 7) tou 
atavgot, doctrine respecting the cross; John 17: 2, é€ovglay moons caex0s, * 
power over all flesh; Rom. 18: 3, ovx éat poBog tay & addy & soywy, are not a 
terror in respect to good works ; see also Matt. 14: 1, axon» “Invov; Luke 6: 
12. 2 Cor. 10: 5. Mark 11: 29, atotw Fsov, faith in God, or faith which God 
requires ; 3; Rom. 3: 22. Gal. 2: 16, et al. saepe. This is a wide field for the 
interpreter, and it needs much caution and discrimination to. traverse it 
with good success. 

(d) The Gen. of subject; as 8979 Seov, the wrath which God feels; 4 aya- 
my tov Feov, the love which God feels. ‘This class of cases might possibly be 
ranked under a, but the relation oftentimes is somewhat discrepant. 

(ce) The Gen. of material ; as otégavos yovool, ayalpa AiGov, etc. ; not 
common in the N. Test., but-very common in the classics. 

(f) The Gen. of quality; as Rom. 1:26, wad atiuias, base passions ; 
Acts'7: 2, 6 Seog tig ddkns, the glorious God ; and thus often, both in the 
O.'and N. Test., in which cases the noun in the ot supplies the place of 
an adjective. 


(g) The Gen. of place; as in Matt. 1: 11, 12, nadta Bafviwvos, the 
carrying away to Babylon; Matt. 10: 5, od0¢ ove, the way to the Gentiles. 


(h) The Gen. of time ; Jude ver. 6, xglow usyadne 7 nusoas, judgment at the 
great day ; Heb. 6: 1, ror tijg wens tov “Xgvatab Léyoy, instruction at the be- 
ginning of a Christian course of life. So vyuxtog, by night ; zeruwvos, during 
the winter ; tv mgotégay éréwy, in former years, with a preceding noun (yg0- 
vos, etc.) implied. 


(2) Many shades of more remote relations and connections 
still, are expressed occasionally by the Genitive. 


E. g. Col. 1: 20, aia tov otaveot, blood shed upon the cross ; 2 Cor. 11:26, 
xlyduvor notapydy, dangers on the waters or occasioned by the waters ; John 5: 
29, sig avactaciw fwijc, to the resurrection that is connected with happiness ; 
Mark 1: 4, Bontiope ustaveiac, baptism which obligates to repentance ; Rom. 
7:2, POUOS tov avdgos, the law which binds to the husband; Rom. 7: 24, aa- 
pa Savatov, the body which occasions death Rom. 6: 6, copa THS auagtias, 
the body which leads to sin; Luke 11:29, to onyéiov ° Iwva, the sign which hap- 
pened to Jonah, (Gen. of similitude) ; Philem. ver. 9, Séopsog Xguatov, a priso- 
ner for the sake of Christ; James 2: 5, of ntwyot tov xoopov, poor in respect 
to the present world ; and so in a great variety of other cases. Some of these 
examples might be ranked under some of the divisions already named 
above ; but in general, they are not of so direct a nature. 


Note 1. Such examples as Magia ’ZaxwBov, “Iotdag * IaxoiBov, etc., are 
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elliptical; for either yuvn, ujt70, maTIHQ, Vids, Or adel@oc, etc., must be un- 
derstood, according to the nature of the context. Soo > TansOu, 9 Alsk- 
avdgov, of Xiong, etc., vioc, Fvyatno, oixetor, etc., being understood. 

Nore 2. Three Genitives in succession are sometimes connected ; e. g. 
in 2 Cor. 4: 4. Eph. 4: 13, et al. Sometimes the Gen. is separated from 
the noun that governs it; as in Phil.2: 10. 1 Tim.3: 6. Heb.8: 5. Some- 
times (although seldom) of two genitives, one belongs to persons and an- 
other to things; as in Acts 5: 32. Phil. 2: 30. 2 Pet. 3:2 Heb. 6: 1. 

Note 3. When the Gen. stands before the governing noun, either (a) It 
belongs to several nouns; as Acts3: 7. Or, (b) It is emphatic; as in 1 Cor. 
3:9. Acts 13: 23. Heb. 10: 36. Phil. 2: 25, et saepe alibi. 

Nore 4. The so called periphrasis of the Gen. by a noun with éx, zegi, 
a0, xaTa, etc., is seldom, if ever, to be regarded as a simple Gen., but as a 
mode of expression designed to give a “somewhat different shade to its 
meaning. 

GENERAL Remark. All these and the like Genitives may be considered 
in the simple light of arrrisuTIveEs, i. e. they all attribute to the preceding 
noun some modification which is occasioned by them, which they designate, or 
of which they are the source or cause. ‘Thus in the case (c), tov oneigovtog - 
limits and modifies megafoin; in the case (e), ygvtov modifies créqayvos; 
‘ and so of the others. In the case (a), the king has the control or owner- 
ship of the house, quasi, it depends on him. In (g), BafSviwvos modifies 
and distinguishes petoixecia. And thus of the Genitives (in h) designating 
time ; e. g. nuépas distinguishes xgiow by a peculiar attribute. The use of 

the Gen. in the way of thus modifying, completing, defining, or qualifying 
_ the noun which precedes it, and is said to govern it, is of almost unlimited 
extent, and far exceeds the boundaries of the Gen. after verbs. Any sub- 
slantives, and most adjectives, may be placed in the connection now in view, 
whenever a noun in the Gen. may be needed in order to complete or limit and 
define the idea which is to be conveyed. 


§ 100. Genitive after Verbs. 


(1) The general principles developed in § 96 respecting the 
nature of the Gen., may for the most part be obviously applied 
to the case now before us. Yet custom has extended the use of 
the Gen. so far, that it is difficult, in some cases, to make the 
application of the theory plain and palpable. A few exceptions, 
however, if they are indeed such, would not set aside general 
principles that are plain. 


(2) The general idea of proceeding from, depending on, 
and as intimately connected with this, the ground, source, rea- 
son, cause, or occasion, of the action, etc., expressed by a ‘verb, 
18 designated by the Gen. In a word, wherever the verb needs 
something to define the nature, cause, source, occasion, etc., of 
the action which it expresses, the Genitive ay make that ex- 
planation. 
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Nore. From this general view it is easily understood, that whatever 
belongs to any one as attribute, property, duty, power, may take the Geni- 
tive; for all these things proceed from, or depend on, the agent or thing in 
question. So parts depend on the whole; and the latter, as the source, is 
marked by the Genitive. Even ¢ime and place may be considered as attri- 
butes of any particular thing, and accordingly they may take the Genitive. 


(3) The student will more easily obtain a view of the Gen. as 
used after verbs in Greek, if he compares the very numerous 
class of verbs in English, which are in like manner followed by 
the Genitive. 


E. g. The verbs axovw and yevopar (verba sensiis) govern the Genitive ; 
and in English we often say: hear of, taste of. Often too we leave out 
the of; and so does the Greek, for exovw and nearly all other verbs which 
govern a Gen.. may and do sometimes govern other cases, i. e. the Acc., or 
Dat., as may be necessary. Compare our English, thought of, smell of, eat 
of, take of, give of, partake of, drink of, to be of, to be glad of, to be full of, 
to be emptied of, to complain of, to accuse of, to convince of, to buy of, to sell 
of, to learn of, to rob of, to make of, to require of, to take hold of, to beg of, 
and so of a multitude of other verbs. In nearly all these cases, there is an 
agreement with the Greek idiom as to the Genitive ; and also in the fact, 
that nearly all these verbs, and most others which govern the Gen., may 
also govern other cases. But when they do, the shade of the idea convey- 
ed is different from that which the Gen. expresses. 


(4) Conveniently for the learner, may the regimen of the 
Gen. be classified according to the leading idea which belongs 
to the meaning of respective verbs. 


I. Class. Those which have relation to Space ; (whence-Case ). 


(5) Verbs of removing, separating, disjoining, departing ; 
verbs of loosing, refraining, abstaining, and ceasing from ; 
those which signify to keep off, to avert, to deliver or free from ; 
also to miss of, to stray from; to differ from, to deviate; to 
rob of [any thing], to want, i. e. to come short of [any thing] ; : 
take the Genitive after them of the thing from which removal, 
separation, etc., is made. 


In other words; the source from which these actions commence, or 
which occasions removal, distance, departure, etc., is indicated by the 
Gen., which thus marks the source or cause of action. Even in our Eng- 
lish idiom the custom is mostly the same, in cases of the like nature; in- 
asmuch as we say: loose from, separate from, keep from or off, rob of, to be 
m need of, etc. Such cases are so plain, that illustrations are hardly 
needed. A very few may suffice; e. g. t¢ ris anvévat, to depart from the 
country ; dragége 0 ar F-pumog tay aliwy awry, man differs from other ant- 
mals ; odlyov dei, there ts need of a litile, etc. 


Nore 1. As marking the relation of space, dsfvas—aguotepas (xergog), on 
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the right, on the left, seems to belong to the same category as the preced- 
ing cases. Usually, however, a preposition (é«) is employed in these cases. 


Nore 2. Nouns, adjectives and adverbs, expressive of the ideas of sepa- 
ration, division, removal, etc., take the Gen. after them in like maner. 


(6) Verbs of beginning or. commencing take a Genitive, in 
order to indicate the source or starting point of action. 


E. g. polnijs edgy to begin with a song; indgzew svegysoiag to com- 
mence with beneficence, etc. 


II. Relation of the Genitive to time. 


(7) This is more usually marked by prepositions, both in the 
classics, and in the N. Testament. Yet frequently we find the 
Gen. marking time without a preposition. 


E. g. YUXTOS by night, tov oopBarov on the. sabbath, dodgou Budo very 
early, tov Ao:nov for the future, eipotos in the winter season, oliyov zeovor, 
moAlov TueQun, Oésxa etary, mQOTEQUIP étay, etc.; and thus, often. . In all 
these cases, it is easy to perceive the analogy between distance as to space 
(No. 5), and distance as to time. Both stand on the same general basis. 


Hit. Causal relation of the Genitive. 


(8) This, in the generic sense here designated, is of wide ex- 
tent, and comprises a large portion of the Genitives which are 
put after Verbs. It comprises, (a) The idea of originating. 
(6) Of acquiring, or possessing. (c) Of comprising and com- 
prehending. (d) Of supporting, nourishing, or filling. All of 
these and the like verbs may be regarded as marking or mani- 
Jesting action, in some respect or other, occasioned by the sub- 
jects that are designated by the Genitive. 


(e) In some measure distinct from these is the Genitive of 
reason or ground (indirect cause), which merely calls forth ac- 
tion in an agent; (f) Also the Genitive of mutual relations, in 
which one thing is the occasion or condition of the other. 


(9) (a) GENITIVE OF ORIGIN OR auTHOR. Verbs signifying 
to take rise, originate, beget, or produce, take the Genitive. 


E. g. watoog ayadov sins: soaker yévecFoar* avtov tpuy éya I sprung 
jrom him, ete. 


(6) Tue GENITIVE OF POSSESSION OR PROPERTY Is mostly 
placed after eévae and yiveoda. 


The verbs ejué and yivouas are principally employed here, for the obvi- 
ous reason that other verbs designate action, state, etc., which would be 
inappropriate to the purpose under consideration. As examples: rovr’ 
Ectiy “Iwavvou, this ts John’s; moldng avolag éoti, tt belongs to consummate 
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folly; éotiv dixalov ardgoc, tt belongs to a good man, or a good man must, 
should, may, can, etc., do thus and so. And so of yévouay which is often 
equivalent, in this connection, to stud. Very commonly the noun in the 
. Gen. has some adjective of quality with it; as in the last example above. 


(10) (c) GeniTIVE oF THAT WHICH COMPRISES OR COMPRE- 
HENDS. When a partitive sense is intended, the whole which 
comprises or comprehends all the parts, is often put in the Geni- 
tive after a variety of verbs. This is called the Genitive parti- 
tive, because it relates to a partitive sense. This includes, 


(1) Verbs to be, to become; as of aventdnntoi—ottor tay yegottéguy yt- 
vovtat, the blameless—these become a part of the more venerable. “They 
think death ta» peyiotay xoxdv sivas to be among, or a part of, the greatest 
evils.” ‘This head might also be ranked under(b). In phrases of this kind, 
éx often stands before the Genitive. 


(2) To put, place, reckon, count, conslttule one as a part of such or such 
a class ; as Dé és toy TEETLELTUEYLIY, put me down as one of the persuaded ; 


autoy Boron Tov piltatwry téxvwy, he will count him as one of the most 
beloved children. 


(3) Verbs signifying to participate, share, communicate, possess in com- 
mon; e. g. ustéyery tiyuay to share the honours; xo.wwreiv tijg Suvapens to 
participate of the power; tar xgeav Siadidoven to impart some of the meat. 
Any verbs whatever, even those which are usually construed with the 
Acc., may take a Genitive where a partitive sense is meant to be con- 
veyed ; as Odys. 6, 98, oxthurai xpeay to roast [some] flesh; Thucyd. II. 56, 
TIS 77s Ersuoy they destroyed [a part of] the country; Plato, Symp. p. 218, 
daforta tay tawiav taking [some] fillets; Soph. Oed. Tyr. 709, uavtexns 
Sov téxvng having [something] of the prophetic art, etc. Matth. § 323 See 
Acts 27: 36. Matt. 16: 28. Luke 9: 27. 14: 24, al. 


(4) Verbs which, either in a physical or mental sense, signify to douch, 
come tn contact with, grasp, comprehend, lay hold of; also verbs of binding 
or connecting together; e. g. anteaFau THis 72t00¢° EaBey aviov tar nodwy, 
he took him by the feet ; doxeiped.a tov Egyov, let us approach the undertak- 
ing; gorvay arFantetos, tt touches or takes hold of the mind, etc. Mark 
9: 27. Acts3: 7. Heb. 12: 20. Luke 8: 54. 


(5) To acquire, to obtain; so tuyzavey zonuatwy, to acquire property ; 
gee eutuylas, to have good luck, etc. 


(6) To feel after, reach after, rush towards, strongly desire, long after, 
aim at; mostly, both i in a _physical and mental sense; e. g. ogéyec Far tov 
xahov, lo desire good ; Oguay ta» Teuiwy, to rush upon the Drojans 5 ; émi- 
teeper Fab twos, to regard any thing (turn towards it ); “Extwe “Avavtog 
axovtioe, Heclor aimed kis dart at Ajax. 


(7) To meet, to approach; as aviary ways, to meet the contest ; avtiBoly- 
gat taqou, to approach the tomb. 

Nore. 1. It is difficult to discern in many of these verbs, their relation 
to a partiltve Genitive. The truth is, they are only secondarily and distant- 
ly connected with such a meaning. E. g. verbs of touching, grasping, etc., 
usually refer of course only to a part of the object touched, grasped, etc. ; 
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then with grasping, etc., is associated the ideas of obtaining, acquiring ; 
menial grasping is desiring strongly; approaching objects, rushing towards 
them, aiming at them, etc., are all indications of a state of mind desirous to 
have control of them, etc. Such is the present theory of these Genitives 
among grammarians. Itis too subtile for general apprehension ; but, be it 
true or false, the state of facts is not altered by it. 


(11) (d) Genirive oF MATERIAL. This is of wide extent, 
and comprises all those cases, where the Gen. points out the ob- 
ject by or of which any thing is constituted ; which fills any 
thing ; isin any way partaken of, or perceived by the senses or 
by the mind ; or which is the subject of discourse, judgment, 
knowledge, and the like. E. g. 


(1) Material for making and forming ; e. g. ‘They pave the way didou 
with stone.’ ‘They make shields yadxow with brass.’ 

(2) The material which fills any thing ; e. g. ‘He fills the cup ofvou with 
wine; ‘The books yéue tovtwy ta» doywy, are full of these discourses.” See 


in John 2: 7. Acts 5: 28, al. 


(3). To eal, drink, enjoy, satisfy one’s self; and tropically, to have enjoy- 
ment in, to profit by, to reap advantage Srom ; ; €. g. nivey olvov, to drink 
of wine ; paysy cagxds, lit. to eat of meal ; ovacFan tis priocogias, to profit 
by philosophy, etc. Matt. 16: 1 8. Mark 9: 1. 

(4) Verbs of sense, such as to smell, to hear ; also verbs of mental sense, i. e. 
of perceiving, knowing, supposing, imagining, reflecting, learning, apprehend- 
ing; etc.; e. g. ofey uvgor, to smell of ointment ; axové pov, hear me ; yvo- 

aousta aliijlov, we shall know each other; pavPavers pou, thou apprehend- 


est me ; évvoe Tov Enitevros, Iam considering what has been satd, etc. So in 
Matt. 17: 5, avrot axovers, Luke 2: 46. John 3: 20, al. BAER: 

(5) Verbs of judging, proving, affirming, and telling ; 3 as outa xgivets ev— 
Sauovias, dost thou so judge of good fortune: 2 tov nateos ti gis; what dost 
thou affirm of the Sather : 2 eine poe tov viov, tell me of the son ; ‘There is no 
time tov Agysrw tovtwy to speak of these matters.’ 

(6) Verbs signifying to praise, blame ; as uéguqpetees tov vio’ auto, he blames 
his son; énosvei tovto Swxgarov, he praises this quality of Socrates. In most 
cases, however, the Acc. of that which is praised, etc., is also connected 
with such Genitives. 


(12) (e) Gen. OF GROUND OR REASON, 1. e. that which occa- 
sions or calls forth action, etc. This, (as is intimated $100. 8. e), 
is somewhat different from the preceding Genitives, inasmuch 
as here the thing designated by the Genitive is considered as ra- 
ther the occasion of action, than as the direct and efficient cause. 

This distinction, however, is too subtile to be easily perceived and made out in 
many cases. But in others it is sufficiently plain. The real facts in regard to 
the construction itself are unaffected by this. 

(1) Here belong verbs signifying any affection of the mind ; e. g. such as 
to desire, long after; care for, look after; tobe pained for, mourn over, 
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compassionate ; to be angry or displeased, to envy ; to admire, wonder at ; 
to remember, forget, be cognisant of or ignorant of, to be expert or inexpert; 
to possess capacity, ability, or aptitude. 

In all these, the objects that follow in the Gen. are regarded as the ex- 
citing cause of the state of mind which the verb destgnates, or as the 
source from which knowledge, experience, etc., spring, or the occasion of 
them, etc. Such examples, however, as being ignorant of, or tnexpert, 
(which are mostly made by adjectives and participles), are more easily 
solved by the Gen. which designates relulion, viz. in respect to, etc. : 


E. 8 emiFupet Tou xahou meLvy, THY TOTO, he longs afler drinks ; poovti- 
fee 179 agETTs: ahys TUYNS Mor|oas’ oixTsiow Tov tadore, I pity the suf- 
fering ; yohotad at tov avdeos, to be angry al the man; gptove tive Tij¢ GO- 
pias (with Dat. of person); ar paten G& TIS ToMias (Ace. of _person); pip- 
mjoxerv TOV nargds ® éntdaySaver tov pFovov’ Eniovapevos TIS TEYVI,S ° ave 
NLoTI UY TH TEexyr7ns, ignorant of the art ; and so with other adjectives and 
participles denoting fitness etc. In the N. Test., prnuovervete tis 7 vvELKOS 
Awt, Luke 17: 32. Acts: 11: 16. 2 Pet. 3: 2, al. énihatécF ae tov &oyoU 
upuv, Heb. 6: 10; ov... ayyélov éntdapBaveron, Heb. 2: 16 (figuratively 
interpreted) 3 yu) Ta” Bowy pees ; 1 Cor. 9:9. Acts 18:17, al.; xadov &- 
you éncOuuet, 1 Tim. 3:15 énioxongs oeéyetat, 1 Tim. 3: 1. Heb. 11: 16. 


(2) Verbs signifying retr tbution, revenge, complaint, accusation, condemna- 
lion; e. g. ticadFal tive xaxotntos (Acc. of person); édiwtar tvgavvidos” 
youger Sai tive MUQAVOUOY, to enter complaint against any one because of 
offences ; Sixalovtar ayuguotias, they condemn ingratitude, etc. 


Nore ]. In the classics, verbs signifying to eat, drink, or make an offer - 
ing or a libation, in honour of a god, put the name of the divinity in the Gen., 
as onticoy aya9ou Juiuovos, make a libation in honour of the good demon. 


Note 2. When the Inf. mode, connected with a clause, expresses a cause 
or ground like the cases above, the Gen. of it with tov is the usual con- 
struction. 

(3) Several intransitive verbs, (particularly Eye, qxey, and sivat), joined 
with such adverbs as modify their meaning so that it expresses slate, con- 
dition, etc., take the Gen. as indicating that to which this state, condition, 
etc., has respect. 

The adver bs are usually gv, ras, BETOLWC, is, TOS Omens, in omn, OUTaLC, 
wOs, OF MouUTWS; e. g. wo TOOMY sizor, as they were able in respect to their 

Jeet, i. e. as fast as they could run ; sv eeu goevav, to be sound in respect 
to understanding ; Eurip. El. nag ayavos ROpEY 5 how do we come off as to 
the contest 2 Kalas xsitar tov nAtov, tt lies well in respect to the sun ; Matth. 
§§ 337, 338. This is a construction deserving of particular attention, as it 
seems to develope prominently the nature of the Genitive. 


(12) (f) Tue Genrrive or MUTUAL RELATION. By this is 
meant, that Gen. which expresses the idea of a state or condition 
which is mutually relative and dependent. Thus to be master 
implies a correlative, viz. to be servant ; to surpass or exceed 
implies something surpassed or exceeded, etc. 

22 
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Under this generic head are ranged many verbs which imply relative 
and mutual action or condition; also verbs, nouns, etc., indicating com- 
parison, superiority, diversity, etc.; and finally the so called Gen. of price 
or value, is also ranged under the same category; e. g. 


(1) Verbs signifying to command, govern, lead, guide, and the like; and 
of course verbs signifying to be subject, to be overcome, to be inferior; as 
avaccs Aiyintov’ Koys TovTHY’ nItagIuL THY éntIvuiwy, to be overcome 
by lusts ; xgeccovwy vixcjuevor, overcome by superiors. So in the N. Test.; 
e. g- Rom. 14: 9, 2 Cor. 11: 24. 1 Tim. 2:12. James 2: 6. Acts 18: 12, ete. 


(2) Verbs signifying to have the preference, to exceed, to be preéminent, to 
excel, etc.; €. g. aQuotEver TOY KAW ToUTO tnEQBadde TOU xaxoU" UnEpeyer 
tay tokday, he stands preeminent among the many, etc. 


(3) Verbs indicating diversity, distinction, unlikeness, etc.; e. g. Jiapésgee 
Glog cAdov, one differs from another. Moreover, the comparative degree of 
adjectives, or any of its equivalents, more usually stands before Genilives of 
comparison ; see Syntax on comparative degree. 


(4) The Genitive of price or value is preceded by verbs signifying to 
buy, sell, exchange, estimate, value, prize, etc.; e. g. Matt. 10: 20, aacagiou 
nwhettat, it is sold for a farthing; Matt. 26:9, mgadijvar nodiov, be sold 
for much. 1 Cor. 6: 20. Rev. 6:6. So nocov ay nota; for how much 
could you purchase it? tipcoPae noddov, highly to prize; novioto. nol- 
Aoi, highly to esteem or to value much; pryqs &v adhasaipny, I would ex- 
change my life [for it]. 


Nore. In these last cases, the purchase, estimation, etc., of objects, is 
brought about by the worth, price, value, etc.; so that a mutual relation is 
assumed. Such is the recent solution of grammarians. To me it seems 
more simple and easy to say, that a thing is bought, sold, etc., on account 
of the price; and that it is prized, valued, etc., in regard to, or for the sake 
of, the consideration designated by the Genitive. 


GrenrraL Remarks. (1) In nearly all the cases, under this head, where a 
verb takes the Genitive after it, as noted in the examples above brought to view, 
another and different construction is often found, viz. that with a preposition be- 
fore the Genitive, which marks more precisely and emphatically the relation in- 
tended. Earlier writers are more sparing of the prepositions ; later ones, and 
with them the N. Test. writers, abound more in the use of them. 

(2) A great proportion of the verbs governing the Gen. may also govern the 
Acc. or Dative, pro re naté; but then the mode of expression, and the shade 
of meaning also, is in the latter case somewhat different. The Gen. indicates 
that which, in some sense or other, is the cause, ground, reason, or motive, of 
action, and NoT that which is the PASSIVE recipient of action or influence. The 
Acc. is the appropriate case to designate the latter. When the Gen. stands after 
a verb, the indication is, that the subject of the verb is the object of the action, 
influence, etc., designated by the Genitive; and so the Genitive in fact requires 
verbs to be used in a really intransitive or passive sense. 

(3) In many of the cases where a Genitive of the thing follows a verb, it is ac- 
companied by an Acc, or Dat. of the person affected by the action of the verb; 
e. g. Darudtw os t7¢ copias: tnd oe tov mhovtrov: gIove coe ts oplas: pele 
peot gov, etc. Such cases afford no serious difficulty ; but they can be learned, in 
their full extent, only by practice. 

(4) Such Genitives as designate the way and manner of any thing, are gene- 
rally attended with prepositions; and when this is not the case, they may for the 
most part be solved by some of the preceding principles. The causal Genitive, 
in a nearer or more remote sense, is of great extent. The Genitive which im- 
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plies connection or relation, and so some sort of dependence, in one sense or 


another, and where we may supply before it, in respect to, in regard to, is almost 
of equal extent. : 


$ 101. Genitive after partitives, adjectives, and participles. 


(1) Partitives of all classes, from their very nature (viz. as 
designating a part or portion of), may take the Gen. after them, 
in order to indicate the whole to which they stand related. 


E. g. (a) “O wév...0 O83 as te pév Tay Ovtar... ta Of THY OvtOr. 
(5) Demonstratives, as as oUtos, etc; as tovt0 avayxns. (c) Participtes, which 
(with the article) denote a particular class of men; as 08 KaTapUyOYTEG av- 
tay. (d) Adjectives, which denote classes of men, ete., as oltyol, modhol, 
ahetator, ob LEnTTOL, etc.; as Gliyou av F-ocinwy, ob YOnoTOL tay avrSywnoy, 6 
qutaus TOU Zoovor, etc. And so even in the singular number of the adjec- 
tives; as tuduiva nagdevv. (e) Interrogatives; as tic Peavy; (f) Names 
of towns belonging to a country ; as ByPisiu tig “Iovduias. (g) Adverbs 
of place ; as alhods yatys, in another part of the country ; nov yijgs in what 
part of the world? (h) Adverbs of time; as owé tijs juégas, in the evening ; 
anvixe tHe jusoas; at what lime of the day 2 (t) Superlatives, (which of 
‘course indicate a part only); as &ictog Baoiléwr. Also, of course, such 
adjectives, adverbs, etc., as have a superlative meaning; e. g. Eoyos, Efo- 
71a, etc. 


(2) Adjectives, (including participial adjectives), which con- 
vey a meaning like that of the several classes of verbs mentioned 
in § 100, may take the Genitive after them. E. g. 


Adjectives and participials signifying division, separation, distinction, 
difference, likeness, or unlikeness, privation (many with «@ privative); agree- 
ment or disagreement, participation, conjunction, union, community, connec- 
nection, proximity; plenty or fulness and want or deficiency, superiority or 
inferiority, worth or want of worth; knowledge or ignorance, skul or want of 
skill, experience or inexperience, ability or inability, fitness or unfitness ; those 
which signify any affection of the mind; also to be fortunate or unfortu- 
nate; in a word, any adjectives holding such a relation to the noun that 
follows, as may be expressed by IN RESPECT TO, IN REGARD TO; take the 
Genitive after them. E. g. addotoyr Emiorypens, a different thing from know- 
ledge 5 aviorduos nusowr, unnumbered in respect to days (a privative) ; 
OmoLos prov, like me; ovyyevns avtov, his relative; usotog otvou’ émiornucv 
tsyvic’ éyxgatns éniIuuiov’® tadowe tov alyéwy, etc. 


Nore. These cases are so plain and so numerous every where, that 
particular illustration at length is not needed, after all that has been said 
above. Almost all these cases are made plain by supposing the relation 
designated by in respect lo, in regard to. Adjectives with a partitive sense 
are frequent, in a great variety of forms; but these are mainly comprised 
under No. 1 above. 


(3) The comparative degree of adjectives takes the Genitive 
after it. 
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Norse. This comes under the head of mutual relation, or of exceeding, 
excelling, etc. Of course all adjectives in the positive state, which imply a 
comparative meaning , may govern the Genitive case; e. g. Jevtegos ouds— 
v0s* meguaou Tay GoxoUvTay. The usual comparative is thus: 0 vlog pe pel— 
fav éoti tov natgo¢; but frequently the same idea is conveyed by 1 7 (than), 
and then the same case stands after 7 as before it, e. g.0 mato peisor 
| 0 Vios. 


(4) Participials, asinich: as they retain the nature of the 
verbs from which they are derived, may take the Gen. whenever 
it sustains the appropriate relation to them. 


E. g. poivixos . - MEmoinpevat, made of palm-wood, Xen. Cyrop. V. 7. 22; 
mlnysis Suyargis. TS EMIS, smitten of ny own daughter, Eurip. Orest. 491. 
So énvatapevos 176 cogias, ete. 


§ 102. Genitive after Adverbs. 


(1) Adverbs are so obviously of the nature of adjectives, that 
we might naturally expect the Genitive to follow them, in cases 
hke those where it follows adjectives. Such is the fact ; 


E. g. in respect to adverbs of separation, division, such as evev, zorgis, 
diza, nay, etc.; of connection, such as é&j¢, onto Fev, wetakr, etc.; of direc- 
tion, aim, sudv, wézor, etc.; of nearness, proximily, such as évaytiov, nAy- 
atoy, x7 US, | évwmoy, etc.; signifying affection of the mind, such as oiuoe Oi- 
ayucv’ get tov avdgds, etc., (although these last may perhaps be called 
interjections); and so of many others. 


Nore. Hermann proposed that all such adverbs as govern cases should 
be called prepositions, when they are found in such a connection; but 
many of them will scarcely come within the strict definition of prepositions. 


§ 103. Accusative after Verbs. 


I place this case next after the Gen., because it is of a nature directly op- 
posite, and therefore may be the better understood by being brought into 
contrast. The sequel will show what is here meant. 


(1) The Acc. case marks the end or object on which the ac- 
tion expressed by the verb terminates. It is always to be view- 
ed as recipient, and not as agent. 


On the other hand; the Genitive marks a cause, an influence, an agent, by 
which the subject of the verb 1s affected. ‘Transitive, in the proper sense, no 
verb governing the Gen. can be, as represented by the Greek language, 
for the subject of the verb is the reciment of action, influence, etc. ; transt- 
tive a verb must be, as employed by the Greeks, when it governs an Acc., 
although in its nature, and in other connections it may be intransitive ; e. g. 
in vooov vogeiy, lit. to be sick a sickness, the verb voasi», although in itself 
plainly intransitive, still designates that efficiency in this case which makes 
or occasions yogoy. And so of many other verbs. 
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Nore. The Acc. before the Inf., which often marks the proper agent of 
the Inf., does not come under the present category. 


(A) Space relations of the Accusative. 


(2) The original meaning of the Acc. case, (the whither in re- 
spect to space), has been but partially retained in later usage, in- 
asmuch as prepositions are now more usually employed. Still, 
enough of the ancient usage remains, viz. the designation of space- 
relations, to exhibit clearly the idiom of the Greek. Verbs of 
motion, coming, going, etc., precede this Acc. 


E. g. 3a» véas, they went to the ships; aotu wodziy, to go to the city, (quasi 
to go ship-wards, city-wards) ; ixomeda Sopuata, let us go home; Endevos mUg- 
yous, he sailed to the towers, et sic al. In N. Test. Acts 27: 2, ndsiv tog 
xata 11,¥ Agiay tonous, to sail to the places lying along the Asian region. 

Note. The simple limit of time, to which any thing may extend, is not 
usually designated by the Acc. except it be with prepositions. The ad- 
verbial 10 tédoc, 10 tedevtaioy, etc., is however of such a nature. But the 


idea. of time as a space passed over, is often put in the Acc., as we shall see 
in the sequel. 


(B) Causal Relations of the Accusative. 


(3) Such is the general designation of those relations in which 
the Acc. marks the result of any agency or influence, or the ob- 
jects on which these are exerted. 'This extensive category may 
be considered under two heads; (I.) The Acc. of that which is 
actually produced or caused by the action designated through 
the verb. (II.) That which is in any way affected or modified 
-by it, or is supposed to be so affected or modified. 

(4) I. Propucep or causep. Here the Greeks use an almost 
unlimited license. .What some incautious writers have called 
Hebraism, in the N. Test., viz. the case where a verb is followed 
by its correlate noun, or by an equivalent, is far more frequent 
even in the best Greek writers than in the Hebrew. 


E. g. Bovdny Bovkeverw—apngraver iuagtiar—nodtes moartew—tozery 
aoynv—dovieiug Sovdeviecer—nolsuov nodsutiv—vcaov vourly—urgiuvay ps- 
eiuvav—and so often and every where. In the N. Test. Luke 2: 8, gv- 
Aucoovtag puiaxac—8: 5, omtigas tov axogov—John 7: 24, . -. xolouy xQi- 
yere—l Tim. 1:18. 6: 12. Mark 4: 41. Rev. 17: 6, et sic al. 


Nore 1. The same idiom appears in cases where an equivalent for the 
correlative noun is employed in its stead ; ; & g. éxouunoaro Unvov—éxeLgs 
qovoy, lit. he eut a slaughter ; xaisiv ovopa, etc. 


Nore 2. It matters not here, whether the verb is in itself transitive or 
intransitive ; for the latter class of verbs are even the most frequently em- 
ployed in such phraseology. 


(5) Kindred to this is the use of the verb and Acc., where the 


. 
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action does not properly pass to the Acc., but this case is em- 
ployed to designate the result of the action. Properly such cases 
involve a kind of constructio pregnans. 


E. g. xav pony, to win a battle (as we express it); »xav yavpaylas, to win 
a naval action. So Svay svayyélsa—yevé Fiua—yapuous, to make a sacrifice on 
account of good news—birth-days—weddings, etc.; néunety Eogtny, to make a 
procession on account of a feast. 

Nore 1. With some variations, but still as marking effects or conse- 
quences, we have such constructions as Geeuy vdwe—Agea mveiv, to breathe 
Mars—nig nveiv—Biénew Apsa—xvaveoy Aevoowy, looking, grim—odvgpata 
yonusvat, to weep lamentations, etc. A very wide range is taken by poets 
and orators m the use of such expressions. 


Nore 2. Even the Acc. to mark an end designed or intended, may some- 
times be found; e. g. é dei» ayyehiny, to come for the sake of delivering a 


message ; Jisaoxtoiay avvayayovtss, assembling in order to constitute a tribu- 
nal, Herod. 6: 85. 


(6) Acc. OF OBJECT WROUGHT UPON OR AFFECTED. This has 
an almost boundless extent, and belongs of course to all nouns fol- 
lowing purely transitive verbs. But the Greek language goes far 
beyond the English idiom in respect to the Acc., employing it af- 
ter a multitude of verbs, where we employ prepositions, adverbs, 
etc., to mark relations. Only such peculiarities need to be here 
noticed, imasmuch as the other cases are too plain and frequent 
to need illustration. 


Nore 1. In such cases as to profit, injure, reproach, sadden, heal, buffet, 
worship, persuade, and many others, our English idiom, like the Greek, takes 
the Acc. But in verbs like svospely, aoeBeiv, doyay (insidiart), dogv@ogeiy, 
énitoonst sy, slegystsiy, XOAXOVOYELY, arodidyuaxety, anogevyey, Faggeiy, 
davSuven, pFaver, apatosiodar, otegeiv, évdvey, éxdtecv, and many others 
of a similar character, where the Greeks employ the simple Acc., we are 
obliged to use prepositions and adverbs. Yet most of these verbs admit 
of constructions after them like ours; and they sometimes govern other 
cases besides the Accusative. 


Nore 2. In order to show to what almost boundless limits such a loose 
usage of the Acc. was extended by the Greeks, take the following samples ; 
e. g. verbs of feasting, offering, dancing, etc., in honor of any one, take the 
Acc. in order to designate the individual ; e. g. PotSor yooevay, lit. choiring 
Apollo, i. e. celebrating Apollo by choirs; édicoets...”"Agteuiy, dance in 
honor of Diana. So the Acc. marks the godhead by which one swears ; 
e.g. Ouvupe” Aoteuiw—v7, Jia—a Jia, etc. See James 5: 12. 

Note 3. Verbs expressive of feeling and affection often put the object to- 
ward which these are directed in the /cc., thus seeming to mark it as influ- 
enced by the action of the verb; e.g. alysiv autor, to grieve for him (as we 
must say); and so with atoyurta Fan, aidsio Fut, yaiger, PauBey, ehesiv, ex- 
nAnttecS at, and the like, as aiayvvouoe avtory, I am ashamed of him, ete. 
Such verbs, however, more frequently and appropriately take the Genitwe ; 
although many of this nature, even in the N. Test., take the Accusative. 
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(7) On like grounds with the above usage stands the following 
‘viz. after verbs of motion we often find the Acc. of the thing on 
or over which the motion takes place. 


E. g. Balvey odov—tonety od0ov—ortelyes NUQyor—polet yépugar, he pass- 
es the Pridive-_hyexy odouc to conduct over the roads—niéwv tv Falagoay, etc. 
Often, however, our English idiom accords with the Greek here. In 
Greek poetry, verbs of a class opposite to this, viz. verbs of rest, sometimes 
take the Acc.; e. g. xadifwv tginoda—otlua ceuvor nua, I sit [on] a vene- 
rable throne, etc. 


(8) So time passed through or occupied takes the Acc.; 
specially after verbs designating motion or rest. 


E. g. xelusoa. duo vixtac, we slay two nights; %8n tosic npégus—ysyaun- 
pévn évvatny nusoay, married nine days ago, etc. 


(9) Measure both of distance and weight is put in the Acc., 
after the verbs which naturally precede them. 


E. g. éogeicato dio atadious, he went two stadia; Stvatos inta préas, 
tt amounts or 1s equivalent lo seven pounds, etc. 


(10) Tue Acc. or speciaL uimitation. This follows intran- 
sitive verbs and adjectives, in order to mark the object towards 
which action, influence, or attribute is directed. 


E. g. xapvery tovs opPaluovs—tyravery tag porvasc—adyety tove nodas, 
which we express by diseased as to the eyes, etc. So in adjectives of a sim- 
ilar nature; e. g. 1600s wxts—ayados téyynv—dervol uazny, etc. Often- 
times, moreover, the like relation is expressed by prepositions ; and often, 
also, by the Dative. 

Nore. Under this category may be ranked such expressions (adverbially 
employed) as QOS, Uypos, BaFos, i i.e. as lo breadth—height—depth, etc. So 
10 évavtioy, TadAa, Aotmoy, TOTEQOP, otoy, t0AAa, and the like when used ad- 
verbially. 


§ 104. Verbs governing two Accusatives. 


(1) In this regimen the Greek extends far beyond our English 
idiom, and embraces many forms of expression which we can 
scarcely imitate even by periphrasis. E. g. 


(a) Verbs governing correlate nouns, or their equivalents, even when 
these verbs are in their nature intransitive, may take two Accusatives ; e.g. 
gitar psyadny pidei avtov—pé éygawato taviny THY yoag~ny—iy enea ntE- 
goerras ngoonvda, whom he addressed [with] aengen words ; xadei pe tovto 
10 ovopea, etc. 


(b) Verbs signifying to do or speak good or evil ; to aie choose, appoint, 
nominate ; to regard as, declare, represent as, suppose, deem, consider, acknow- 
ledge ; ; to say, call, name, blame, praise ; to give, take, receive ; to produce, 
ancrease, form, teach, bring up, etc., may take two Accusatives, where the 
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one denotes the object affected, and the other the effect produced by the 
action of the nr 

E. g. mowst avtoy ayada ... xaxd—aivtovs moll te xai work eheye—tovg 
péhous énoinge mlovaious—aité» KHOAEL uyadov—aigzirat aULOY OTEaTnyYOY— 
avtoy vouiter uyadorv—toitoy Tov av S-gcmoy novovot Bacikéa—toraita tidts- 
tar yédwta—uitoy naidever coor, etc. Here one of the Accusatives ex- 
presses a predicate of the object affected ; and therefore this Acc. is usually 
called the Acc. of predicate. ‘This usage is frequent in the N. Test; e. g. 
John 6: 15. Acts 20: 28. Heb. 1: 2. James 5: 10, al. saepe. 

(c) Verbs of asking, beseeching, desiring, seeking after, inquiring for ; 
also of seacheng, and POMC MBEHN Ss j take a double Acc. 

E. g. autor autet &otoy—avtor éézale Ovyatéga—nodla dudcones pe— 
avaUVTTw Vas xa TOUS x.vDUYOUS. 

(d) Verbs signifying to divide or distribute into parts; to rob or plunder ; 
to hide or conceal. 

E. g. téuver aito Heon, he cuts it into parts; oamootegel pe try, sas robs 
me of honour—avtoy xovnte modda, etc ; 

(e) Verbs of counselling, persuading, warning, demanding, compelling to 
any thing, etc., take two Accusatives. 

E. g. mada oe taita—pé énageic tata; Will you excite me [to} these 
deeds ?—tovto avayxater ps, he forces me [to] this. 


(2) Of a cast somewhat different are another class of verbs, 
where both Accusatives, which follow, express objects merely 
influenced or affected, the one a person, the other a thing. 


(a) Verbs signifying to put on or off ; ye. g. g. maida péyay éxdvoas zitave, 
naidu uixooy auguérvvot tavtoy tov yita@vu, he took off a coat from the larg- 
er child, and put the same coat upon, the small child. 

(6) Even person and space or time are sometimes ranged under this cate- 
gory ; &. g. avayw oe tv Odov—GiLas ogvauvortes 10 égos, digging roots 
through the summer. 

(c) In a few cases, two Accusatives of things are placed together in such 
a regimen; e. g. Unegevéyxety tag vais tor ic poy, to transport ships over the 
asthmus. 

Nore. What is called by grammarians ojo xaF chow xa wéoos, (i. e. 
where the whole is named, and then a part is put in apposition as explica- 
tive), belongs to No. 1. b above; e. g. avtoy éxadups tovg opIaduovs— 
xovwor we 100K. 


§ 105. Accusative with the Passive Voice. 


(1) The general principle here is, that where verbs govern 
two Accusatives, the one of a person and the other of a thing, 
the Passive retains the latter. 


E. g. dudaoxo tes magadocsss, but Pass. nagadoasts, as edd ay Inte, 2 
Thess. 2:15. MAnttec avroy tyy xepadyy, but Pass. ninysic thy xepadrjy. 
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Nore. The like construction with the Passive exists in cases where the 
active verbs govern an Acc. and Dat., when the Acc. is retained ; e. g. 
neniotevpas evayyédov, Gal. 2:7. Sol Cor.9:17. Rom. 3:2. 1 Thess. 
2:4. 1Tim.1:1. Tit. 1:3. 


Remark. The true solution of most cases of the nature now under con- 
sideration, seems to be, that the so-called passive verb is in its real nature 
reflexive, i.e. of the Middle voice; e. g. xontoyta: ta pétwma, i. e. they let 
their foreheads be beaten. So Kihner, § 565. 


§ 105. Other uses of the Accusative. 


The Acc. is often used adverbially, particularly in respect to 
adjectives, participial adjectives, etc. Often it is used indepen- 
dently of any connection with verbs, when it is called the Acc. 
absolute. But these uses are elsewhere explained. See, for ad- 
verbial use, $ 84. d. 3; for Acc. absolute, $ 114. 4. 


§ 106. DATIVE AFTER VERBS. 


(1) The Dative is specially named, by recent grammarians, 
the space-case, because it not only designates the where of ob- 
jects, but even in most of its causal meanings it exhibits merely 
the external and more remote relations, and not (like the Gen. 
and Acc.) the internal and immediate ones. 


Note 1]. (a) The Dative is not confined to the simple relation where or 
wherein, although this meaning takes the lead in point of antiquity. When 
it has such a meaning, it is called, in order to distinguish it, the local Da- 
tive. (b) When the Dative refers to persons, it may designate (in a modi- 
fied sense), the whence, or the whither respecting them. This is its most 
frequent use, and here it is by way of eminence named simply the Dative. 
(c) The Dative, in reference to the whence of things (not of persons), has 
generally an instrumental sense, and is called the instrumental case, or the in- 
strumental Dative. 


Nore 2. The distinction between the relation of the Gen. and Dative to 
the whence, is rather subtile, and in some cases it would be difficult to 
make it palpable. But in general it may be thus stated. The Genitive 
(designating whence, origin, source of influence, etc.) denotes the agency, 
influence, etc., itself as a cause or agent in operation ; while the Dative in 
respect to the whence, source, etc., denotes only the where of tts commence- 
ment, the place in which it begins, the source or the where of its origin, 
and not the agency itself as continuing in action. So in regard to the 
whither as designated by the Acc. and the Dative; the Acc. denotes the 
tendency or momentum or influence itself, as well as the whither or direc- 
tion of it; the Dative designates the whither of the influence merely, i. e. 
it contemplates it merely in relation to its ultimate object, or, in other 
words, in relation to the place or object to which it finally attains, The 
Dative then, in relation to the whence and the whither, marks the where of 
the commencement and the end of motion, influence, etc. 

23 
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Remark 1. in many cases it would be difficult to make a plain application of 
these general principles, because usage has made so many branches and minute 
subdivisions of the Dative. Still, the where and the wherein are predominant 

ualities of the Native, in a more or less palpable form, to a very great extent. 
he whence and the zhither, as marked by this tense, are blended in some mea- 
sure with the preceding main relation. 


- Remark 2. The instrumental Dative is much narrower in Greek than one 
might expect. The Genitive as designating source, cause, occasion, etc., and de- 
signating them in the lively manner of representing them as actual agents, has 
encroached upon what would otherwise be the natural domain of the Dative. 


[A] The Datwe of proper locality. 
(2) Not unfrequently, in more ancient usage, is the place 
where put in the Dative. 
E. g. aiFége vaiwy, dwelling in the air ; 1jpevog xogupy ° Olvproso, sitting 
on the summit of Olympus. In later Greek, prepositions, such as é, ava, 
megl, éni, etc., are usually employed to mark such relations. 


(3) Kindred to the merely local sense is that of the Dative 
which designates the being with or by, or a community or asso- 
ciation with, any thing. 

E. g. avFoumors aed 6 movygos .. . xax0s, among men, etc. 6 Oontt uartic, 
the soothsayer among the Thracians ; we minde, 30 among the mass; aivtois 
iovtec, going in company with them; avtovs avtois pehadeots Sep aous- 
vous, them destroyed together with their houses; and often thus. So jAde 
atpatg—mninds., he came with an army—with a multitude, etc. 

(4) This original relation of space is transferred to time also, 
and here the Dative designates rather a point of time, than a con- 
tinuance or extension of it. 

E. g. ‘he came tity nuéeg, on the third day ;’ ‘he will come 17d yvxti, 
this very mght. 'The Acc. of time differs from this; e. g. ‘they stayed 179 
éniotoay iuéoay, through the following day.” ‘The Gen.,, e. g. duczécarto 
TavIns Tis nuégas, would present a still different view, where time is spo- 
ken of asa kind of sustainer of the fight, as having a kind of agency in it. 


But sometimes the Dative is loosely employed for duration; e. g. uaxpd 
zo0v@, Soph. Trach. 599. 


(5) Another branch of this local Dative is, that which desig- 
nates the things that surround one when he acts, or (as we say) 
the circumstances in which he acts. 


E. g. ‘ we sailed to the port avéum xol@, accompanied by a fair wind ; 
‘she bore thee xaxj aion, with an unlucky omen.’ 


[B] Zhe usual and proper Dative. 


(6) This is employed to designate the direction of any action 
or influence, the where to which it tends, and not (like the Acc.) 
the action or influence as having already reached its destiny and 
affected the object. Here persons are principally concerned. 
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In the words of the older grammarians: “The person (or thing) to or 
for which any thing is, or is done, demands the Dative.” But the Acc. de- 
notes the person or thing which any action or influence has already reach- 
ed, and which it has affected. 


(7) This direction may be one that has immediate respect to 
space. 


E. g. he lifted up hishands zaor Fete, toward all the gods ; Taplorg HAPs, 
he went toward Samos; avaBiénss ait@, he looks toward him. In prose, 
prepositions are more commonly employed to designate this relation. 

Note. Most local adverbs have the Dative form; which is easily ex- 
plained on the above ground. 


(8) The appellation, cavusaL DATIVE, given by recent gramma- 
rians, must be understood in a modified sense. It does not ex- 
press, like the local Dative, a mere proximity of space, or a mere 
external relation of space, but a tendency of action, influence, 
etc., in a certain direction. When this tendency and direction 
merely are noted, a great variety of verbs may take the Dative 
after them. E. g. 


(a) Verbs significant of association, intercourse, communication, imparting, 
participation, etc., in a good or bad sense. 


E, g. Gmidety teve—ladetv tivi—eréyery tivi—hoWogsio Fat rivl—ngoutt- 
yeodai tiv, etc. So with adjectives of the like meaning ; e. g. xouvd¢, cUp- 
govros, cvyyevngs, etc. 

Nore. This idea of influence directed in a certain way, seems to lie at the 
basis of such regimen as that of verbs of reigning, commanding, etc., when 
they take (as they sometimes do) the Dative. 

(b) Verbs signifying to meet, approach, move towards, and sometimes to re- 
treat ; also to contend, strive with, and rival ; often take the Dative. In all these 
cases, the direction of the action is a plain element of the construction. 

E. g. eyyises avig—inurte aut@, he meets him; umeixet auta, he ypelds 
to him; waystar ait, he contends with him; asides avIe, he rivals him in 
song’, etc. 

(c) Kindred to these, are the Datives of following, accompanying, serving, 
and obeying. The direction of the movement, service, etc., is marked by 
the Dative. 

E. g. axolovde aita—sicaxovw aita—dvadéystas avt@—Sovisvo ait. 

(d) Verbs of giving and taking away; of commanding and exhorting ; verbs 
signifying fitness, propriety, or to be becoming ; take the Dative. 


E. g. 80g BiBilov aitg—apalgerar BiBiloy avtg—xsleve corm—nagaivée 
goi—Set avI@—noste aUTG, etc. 


(e) Verbs of pleasing and displeasing ; envying and being angry with ; of 
assenting to or objecting, of praising, and blaming ; of helping, injuring, defend- 
ing, and profiting ; govern the Dative. 


E. g. agéoxn aitois—pIovei aitg—yolovsas avtois, he is angry with them ; 
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ouvasyes uot, he assents to me ; Bon Fst avia—aprivey avtm@—Avoitels avrois, 
he profits them ; Avpaiver avtois, he injures them, etc. 

(f) From the two examples last exhibited may be gathered the principle 
which pervades an extensive use of the Dative, viz. that after all words 
which designate action, influence, etc., that will redound to the profit, gain, 
or honour of any one, or to his injury, loss, or disadvantage, the person con- 
cerned is put in the Dative. This is called, Dativus commodi et incommodi. 


E. g. neattw tavte cor, I do these things for your advantage; ciwn® cot, 
I am silent for your sake; Séyouas tovt0 avtois, I take this for their good; 
negevys uot élnig awtnolac, the hope of safety for me has fled; yalenov éoti 
prot, it 1s troublesome to me; 80 atazoov por—évavtioy wor—Ainn éyéveto pot, 
etc. Verbs, nouns, or adjectives, may take the Dative after them, when 
such a relation is intended to be designated. 

Generat Remark. The causal sense in verbs ranged under a—-f, is to be un- 
derstood mostly as being only zndirect and remote; (immediate and direct cause 
is marked by the Genitive). In nearly all of these classes of verbs the direction 
or tendency of the action, feeling, affection, etc., is manifestly designated by the 
Dative. Of course the Dative is not to be considered at all in the light of an 
Acc., viz.as merely marking the passive object of influence, action, etc.; for 
verbs governing the Dative, so far as this tense merely is concerned, are not to 
be regarded astransitive. Proper transitive verbs of course require the Accusative ; 
€. g.tavtu noise atvitoic¢, where tatra is the passive object, and avtots points out 
the direction, aim, or purpose of the action. 


(9) Dative or possession. ‘This points outa relation of the 


thing possessed to the owner, or the respect in which the thing 
is to be regarded. 

E. g. got} ait@—aitoic nolda eioww—éysveto aitm Ovome, etc. 

Note. The Gen. is more often employed to designate possession than 
the Dative; but its shade of meaning is different from that of the Dative. 
The Gen. designates the possessor as exercising an active influence over 


the thing possessed ; the Dative indicates the beng with the owner and be- 
ing of course under his control. 


(10) Dative signifying IN RESPECT TO, IN REGARD To. This 
Dative is frequent, and of wide extent. Leading particulars only 
can be specified. 


(a) It serves to express a limitation of the general idea contained in the 
predicate; e. g. 1 Cor. 14: 20, “Be not children tats pgeoiv, in respect to 
understanding, but be ye children 17 xaxia, in respect to malice.” Rom. 4: 
20, éved vvauwdy tH niote, he was strong in regard to faith; so Phil. 2: 7. 
Acts 7: 51. Rev. 4: 3. Heb. 5: 11, and saepe al. 

(6) It often expresses the principle, rule, or guiding influence, according 
to which, or in accordance with which, any thing is done, etc. E. g. Acts 
15: 1, “ Except ye be circumcised t@ &Fe Mwicéws, in accordance with the 
Mosaic rites.” 2 Pet.2:21, “The prophecy came not Felnpat avFounay, 
according to the will of men.” Job 3: 3. 2 Macc. 6: 1. 

(c) A more extensive use still of this Dative is, to designate persons to 
whose consideration, act of comparing, estimation, or judgment, any thing is 
submitted, and by whom a decision, etc., is made. E. g. cot oupqeyves 


a ge oe = 
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touro; does this harmonize, m your opinion ? aig xaos poe 0 matno,. how 
lovely 1s the Sather % in my view; pot ayada siot, in my view they are excellent ; 
gol vixyjcoves, in your judgment they will be victorious. 

(d) Here I would also rank the frequent use of the Dative after words 
expressing likeness or unlikeness, equality or inequality, agreement or disa- 
greement ; e. g. Eouxe avTe), he is like to him, i. e. in respect to him; taog av- 
TQ, equal to him, i. e. in regard to him; dScagogos avi, different in respect to 
him ; stpqovos avta@, accordant in regird to him, etc. 


Nore l. Very often a participle, or a noun with a participle or adjec- 
tive, denotes the state or condition of a person in respect to whom, or in re- 
gard to whom, any thing is said or done; e. g. Bovdouevw, in regard to him 
who is willing; avt@ elnousye, in respect to him who is hoping. The parti- 
cle we is often prefixed in such cases, to moderate the tone of the expres- 
sion; e. g. ao motevorti, as to one who believes, i. e. who seems to believe. 

Note 2. There are many other minute shades of meaning in the Da- 
tive, which are not included in these specifications. But these will serve 
to guide the student in most of the cases of this nature which occur. 


[C] Dative instrumental. 


(11) The Dative proper and usual, i. e. the Dative of per- 
son, as we have seen (No. 6), stands nearly related to the 
whither (the Acc.) of objects, although plainly distinguishable 
from it. The instrumental Dative stands related, in a similar 
way, to the Genitive or the whence case; but it is easily distin- 
guishable from it. 


The Genitive designates active and immediate authorship, influence, etc. ; 
but the instrumental Dative, as the very name imports, only secondary or 
intermediate influence. Instruments must be used by others, and hence 
they are of course but secondary causes. The space relation, viz. the idea 
of being with, near by, etc., seems to be plain in most of the cases which 
rank under this category; for it is action, cause, influence, etc., considered 
in their eternal relations and as instruments, etc., to which this Dative has 
respect. With this view of the subject it is easy to see, that a variety of 
particulars must be comprehended under this category. E. g. 


(12) (a) Grounp or REAson. The instrumental Dative de- 
signates a ground or reason on which any action or feeling is 
based, or which gives occasion to it; particularly in cases of 
mental affection. > 


g. pow ansddetv, to depart through fear; “They were broken off th 
deiaste through unbelief,” Rom. 11:20. “Ye have obtained mercy 17 Tov- 
tov aniotic, through the unbelief of those, Rom. 11: 30. Gal. 6: 12. So ov- 
tos zuigovaly vot, these erult on your account ; ayavaxtes 19 Fovarw avtoi, 
he grieves because of his death. 


(13) (b) Tue MEANs AND INSTRUMENT are put in the Dative. — 
E. g. oxijntom eldoaoxs, he smote with the sceptre; axovtizea aizpi, he 
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pierces with a spear; Siwtwpor t@ inny, Iwill pursue with the cavalry; ava- 
TeEwH avtoy 17 Gwaun pov, I will turn him back by my strength; dragegess 
goornati, to excel by virtue of sober consideration, etc. 

Nore. Rarely are persons designated as means or instruments, etc. 


(14) (c) Tue way anp manner, with which, in which, or af- 
ter which, any thing is done, etc., is designated by the Dative. 


E. g. 1 Cor. 11: 5, ‘praying anoxatadiniy 17 xepadn, with uncovered 
head ? John 21: 8, mlocagiw ndFov, they came in a small boat. 2 Cor. 1: 15. 
Rom. 4: 20. @ortaot osy7, they march in silence ; and so dixy, énipedeig, 
Snpouia, Wig, nén, Sixy, etc.; used adverbially as indicating manner, etc. 


(15) (d) THE MEASURE, PRICE, AND WORTH, are sometimes put 
in the Dative, as indicating the means by which, or according to 
which, action, etc., is determined. 


E. g. oivifovto yalxa xae adnow, they procured wine by brass and tron; 
Enucovy tuva yihiow Soaypats, to fine any one a thousand drachmas ; peifow 
noAkg—odiyo—agiduw, etc. 

Norte. So also in respect to the object by which any thing is judged, es- 
timated, decided, etc.; as ctadpwpevos toc Aeyouévotc, judging by the things 
that are said ; ytyvwoxw tots hoyou cov, I perceive by thy words ; th oF éo- 
Ft uxalw, I conjecture by your dress, etc. 


(16) (e) THE MATERIAL is sometimes put in the Dative, as in- 
indicative of means. 


E. g. 10 Ggue yovom xat aoyvow ev joxetas, his chariot is well ornamented 
with gold and silver. 


General Remarks. 


(a) In nearly all of the cases where the Dative is used after verbs, other 
constructions are occasionally, and some of them often, employed, viz. those 
in which a preposition is interposed in order to designate the relation; e. g. 
ty taivey tH niotes and éy 17 niotes; Scaqegery tivi and ey tim; Bantiler das 
vdati and év vue; déyeey tivi and moog twa; payecFal tive and med t- 
ya; and so of most of the other verbs. The Greek language affords wide 
scope for variety in the modes of expression. 


(b) Many of the verbs which take a Dative after them do also demand an 
Accusative ; for all verbs really transitive must of course have an Acc. (ex- 
pressed or implied) which they govern; and then in the way of complement, 
or in order to show the direction of any action, influence, etc., they may, and 
often do, take a Dative. Verbs which admit of but one tense, i. e. the Dative, 
must, as there employed, be intransitive ; for the Dative designates not the 
object passively affected by action, influence, etc., but only the direction of 
it, the where to which it tends, or the whence (external, local whence) from 
which it commences. A different shade of idea, then, is given by the Da- 
tive, from that which is given by the Gen. or Acc.; although for substance 
the idea may be the same in all three cases. In this way a great variety 
of expression becomes practicable and easy. 
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$107. The Dative after adjectives, adverbs, and certain classes 
of nouns. 


(1) Adjectives, adverbs, and some nouns, signifying society, 
conjunction, community, participation, intercourse, and the 
like, take the Dative after them. 


E. g. xotvog ait@—cupqovos avtois—ovpmiyda cdloug Seois, lit. com- 
mingled with other gods—xowads avtois, in common with them; Exe. 4 prot 
avtaY xorvovlay addrjdotc, their nature has mutual connection. 


(2) The same classes of words also govern the Dative, when 
they designate proximity, over against, approach, contest, fol- 
lowing, accompanying, and the like. 


E. g. mdrjovog near, évaytiog over against, éyytc, méhag, etc., take the Da- 
tive after them. So go:¢ “Hog Haddadi, Juno had a strife with Minerva. 
So with diadoyos, éjs, and the like. 

(3) Likeness or unlikeness, equality or inequality, agreement — 
or disagreement, expressed by the same classes of words, take 
the Dative. 

E. g. dporog, opotws, and opuorotys—iaos, tows, and icotne, etc. 


(4) In general, adjectives, adverbs, or nouns, with a sense kin- 
dred to that of verbs which govern the Dative, may take the Da- 
tive after them, whenever the writer chooses to employ this con- 
struction. 


Norte. Many constructions of this nature may be explained, on the ground 
that the Dat. indicates the relation of belonging to, appropriate to, designed 
for, having respect to, on account of, in the view of, etc.; e. g. magaxsdevors 
1) ayanarvt—vpvor Fsm—éuol artiol eias, in my opinion they are culpable, 
etc. 

(5) The Dative of instrumentality may be put after adjec- 
tives and even nouns. 

E.g. moot tazts, swift by means of his feet ; xivnovg t@ Twpate, motion by 
means of the body; moatss Big, deeds done by violence, etc. 


§ 108. CASES AFTER PREPOSITIONS. 


The Syntactical consideration of prepositions renders it necessary to pre- 
mise some general remarks respecting this part of speech, in order to aid 
the student in understanding this somewhat difficult subject. 


(1) We have seen that cases have their origin in the relations 
of space, § 96. Sois it, also, with all the original and _ proper 
prepositions ; for they primarily relate to modifications of space. 


Nore 1. It is now made sufficiently plain by recent grammarians, that 
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all the original Greek prepositions were at first mere adverbs of place. 
Accordingly Kiihner has shown, in his admirable development of their 
meaning (Gramm. §§ 596—618), that their primary signification accords with 
this view of the subject ; and he has given us (§ 618) examples from lead- 
ing Greek authors of the use of nearly all the prepositions in the simply 
adverbial sense, besides many preceding illustrations in regard to their lo- 
cal sense when joined with nouns. The difference, and the only difference, 
which can now be really made belween prepositions and adverbs, is, that the 
former relate to and qualify Nouns, while the latter relate to and qualify 
VERBS or ADJECTIVES. 

Nore 2. Illustration of the relations to space: 7AGs éx tio molews, he 
came FROM the city ; %8n sig ty oixiay, he went INTO the house ; oixes éxi ta 
Oget, he dwells on the mountain. 


(2) Prepositions, in themselves, even when they are placed 
before different cases, seem to retain substantially their original 
meaning ; but this is necessarily modified by the cases with which 
they are connected. 


E. g. mega means near by, with ; so 7Ade napa tov Baatdéwe, lit. he came 
from the near of the king; 78 xaga tov Bagrdéa, lit. he went into the near 
of the king ; oty maga 1 Baorisi, lit. he stood in the near to the king. 

Nore 1. Of course the meaning of several prepositions is such, that they 
cannot stand before all the cases. Hence it follows, that some are associ- 
ated with the Gen., or Dat. or Acc. only ; some with the Gen. and Acc. ; 
and some with all three cases. 


(3) Prepositions, in their original meaning, do not strictly re- 
late to the simple whence, and whither, and where, for these re- 
lations are expressed by the cases themselves ; but they desig- 
nate what grammarians now name dimension-relations. 


E. g. they designate such relations as with, near, by, on, in; before, be- 
hind ; above, below ; out of, into; to, from; through, around, etc., differing 
from the simple relations which respect motion or rest, and are designated 
by whence, whither, where. ‘These latter relations are shown by the aid of 
the cases merely. Yet in translating the Greek, we cannot exhibit this 
matter in a true light, because our idiom will not express what the Greek 
expresses. 


(4) The relations of space, which prepositions originally de- 
signated, are easily and naturally transferred to time; and finally 
they came to be employed in expressing all the various relations 
of causality, either as to the source, manner, or direction of 
agency, influence, etc. In the progress of time the divisions of 
meaning became so various and nice, that it is difficult, in many 
cases, to trace a relation to the original space-meaning. 


Norte 1. In most cases the relation to space is sufficiently plain to an 
attentive reader; e. g. waver Fat nege tive, lit. to fight about or around one, 
viz. so as to guard and defend him, but secondarily, as we now employ the 
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phrase, fo fight for one, or on his account. The easy transition from rela- 
tions of space to those of dime may be illustrated thus: 290 tay avlwy to- 
™, he stood before the gates (space), 790 779 Nuéous aniAPer, he went away 
before the day (time); é&x 77S nolens antpuyt, he fled from the city (space), 
&x tou mohewou éyevero etonvn, immediately after the war came peace (time); 
év tuvty ti} ywod, in this region (space), éy tov1q@ 1 zoovw, at this time 
(time), etc. 

Nore 2. The original space-relation, as a basis, may be easily discovered in 
a great variety of phrases which now designate causal relations; e. g. mgut- 
Tetud Te UNO TLYOS—NOLG TLYVOS—mUQEa TLYOGS—éx TLvOc—Sza TLv0G, something is 
done by, with, near, from, through, some one, i.e. by one as agent; with his con- 
currence and aid; by his immediate influence or agency, or as proceeding 
from him, i.e. from him as the real source and author; by him as instru- 
ment or means, etc. All these shades of difference in meaning evidently 
have their bases in the original space-relations of the words in question. 


§ 109. Prepositions before the Genitive only.* 
(1) These are avri, m00, ano, é (é). 


The relation of &16 and éx to source, (the whence), is obvious. “Arti and 
00, as indirectly designating dependence, are employed in like manner with 
the Genitive. 


Nore. Many adverbial words, such as dixnv, Séuas, yoo, Evexa, Exntt, 
etc., are also constructed with the Gen., as a species of improper preposi- 
tions; see § 102. 1. 


§ 110. Prepositions before the Dative only. 


(1) These are é», ouv (Ev».) 


These obviously accord with the nature of the Dative (the where). So 
the adverbial ua. 


§ 111. Prepositions before the Acc. only. 
(1) These are ava, eis, (é), ws (to). 


These plainly relate to the whither, i.e. they indicate a meaning appropri- 

ate to the Acc. case. Ava, up toward, up on, throughout; (in older poets 

sometimes found with the Dative in the sense of on); sig (és) loward, to, unto, 
inlo. 


§ 112. Prepositions before the Gen. and Accusative. 
(1) These are dia, xara, unéo. 


With the Gen. de, originally and locally, meant through and therefrom ; 
with the Acc., only through. Kata with Gen., from above downwards ; with 


* Only the so called original prepositions are here and in the sequel taken into 
consideration. 
24 
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Acc., towards, from a more elevated object. “Tag with Gen., over away ; 
Acc., over, clear over or thoroughly over, beyond. ‘The derived or secondary 
meanings correspond with these distinctions, in many cases; in some it is 
difficult to distinguish the correspondencies. 


§ 118. Prepositions with the Gen., Dat., and Accusative. 


(1) These are apgi, nei, énl, wera, nage, nods, and vn. 


(a) “Augé and zeg/ are scarcely distinguishable in their original meanings. 
With the Gen. around, the surroundings, as dependent on the object which 
they encompass; Dat. around, as the place there, i.e. near to something ; 
the Acc. marks the around of objects to which any thing or person moves, 
advances, tends, etc. (b) Eni with the Gen., on, something as bearing or 
sustaining the action indicated by the verb; Dat. on, as the place of delay, 
rest, stay, etc.; Acc. on as the where of motion, etc., avaBavery ént Foovor. 
(c) Meta with Gen., with, i.e. communion, participation ; with the Dat., with 
in the sense of resting in the same place ; the Acc. notes the direction of 
action, etc., to the midst or the within of any thing. (d) Maga, gos, the 
first relates more to the external relations, the second to the internal. With 
Gen., near, next to, so that the Gen. means from or out of the near; Dat., in 
ihe near, spoken of staying, resting, etc.; Acc. motion, etc., toward the near 
or before the near, etc, (e) “a0, with Gen. from under, out of or away from 
the under ; with Dat. under as the place of rest, e. g. to yij¢ sivas; with Acc., 
motion, etc., toward the under, e. g. igvar in0 yaiay, to go under ground. 


GENERAL Remark. It will readily be seen, that [ have aimed here only at 
giving the Ae dase space-relations of the proper prepositions. The time-relations 
and the causal relations, are also given in Winer, Kihner, and others ; but as the 
lexicons now give these meanings,they may well be dispensed with in a grammar. 
Here only so much is given as will serve to lead the student to some proper 
knowledge of the original source and design of the prepositions, For brevity's 
sake, I have omitted exemplification, for the most part, as every good lexicon will 
furnish it. It is plain enough, that the same preposition, when employed before 
different cases, retains substantially the same meaning in itself; but as it is joined 
with different cases, these modify the meaning so that we are, in translating, 
obliged to express the various relations by various phraseology. For example, 
(as before given), 2agu, near to, may be before the Gen., as “‘ he came 7 avu tov 
adeemeaa near the king ;”’ so, “ he went zragu tor Badia, to the near of the 

ing ;’’ and ‘he stood magu t& fucidet, in the near of the king.’”’ While the 
preposition in itself remains the same, the relations of the near are altered by the 
cases themselves with which the preposition is connected. 


Nore 1. Prepositions are not only connected with adverbs when the 
latter have the sense of nouns, as sic vty, éx tote, etc. but are often cone | 
joined or combined in one word, as txoxatw, Unegave, tungocSey, Exna- 
Aaz, etc. 

Nore 2. ConstRUCTIO PREGNANS MADE BY SOME PREPOSITIONS. (a) A/- 
ter verbs of motion, frequently the Dative with éy, (sometimes with aug, 
neol, énl, moos, wd, but not often), follows in the same sense as the Acc. 
with ec. Such constructions involve the idea of resting or abiding in a 
place, as the sequel of going to it; e. g. John 5: 4, ‘an angel xatéBaive ev 
a7 xodvGnFog, went down to [and took his station] in the pool; Luke 7: 17, 
‘a report étiAdev éy on ti Iovdale, went into [and spread] in all Judea,’ 
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So Rom. 5: 5. Matt. 10: 16, et al. The same usage is very common in 
the classics; e. g. Thucyd. re 42, év “Aumoaxig ... anjscay, they went [and 
abode] in Amprachia Ael. V. Hist. 4: 18, ‘ Plato KaTqAde . « . vy Sixehia, 
came to [and abode] in Sicily,’ and saep. al. ; ; see Winer’s Gramm. § 54.4 
Kihner, § 621. a.b. As the direct antithesis of this, (b) Verbs of rest often 
take the Acc. with ec after them, so as to denote the coming to a place, as 
well as staying in it; e. g. Matt. 2: 23, xauxnosy sic mode Naluged, i. e. [he 
came to] and dwelt in the village Nazareth ; John 9: 7, vipat sig ty xodupe— 
By Foav, [go to] and wash in the pool ; Mark 2:1. John 1:18. So in the 
classics; e. g. dig épavn sic odor, a lion [came into] and showed himself in 
the path ; Odys. 5. 51, & Sgovovs orto, [they mounted] and sut upon 
thrones ; and al. saepe. See Winer and Kiihner, ut supra. In such con- 
structions, brevity and energy of expression are conspicuous. See Rob. 
Lex. under éy and sic. 


Nore 3. The same prepositions are occasionally connected in the same 
sentence and with the same nouns, sometimes with different and design- 
edly opposite senses, (e. g. with the Gen. and Acc.); and at other times, 
merely for rhetorical effect, or to designate an idea considered in all and 
every respect ; see in Gal. 1: 1, otx an’ ayPounuy, ob8é Oia avFoamnov, adda 
via I. Xguctov. So in Rom. 8: 22. 11: 36, Eph. 4: 6. Col. 1: 16, al.; and 
in like manner in the Classics. 


Nore 4. When several nouns in succession follow, before which the 
same preposition is designed to stand, it is repeated in case there is any 
special cause for marked distinction and emphasis ; and omitted more usually 
in other cases, See in Luke 24: 27. 1 Thess. 1: 5. Luke 13: 29. Phil. 
1: 7 Rom. 4:10. John 4: 23. Luke 21: 26. Acts 15: 22, 16: 2, et al. 
saepe. So in the classics; Kiihner, § 625. 


Note 5 The simple adverial use of the primitive prepositions is unu- 
sual in the N. Test.; 2 Cor. 11: 23, uzég éyw, 1 am more, is an example. 
In the classics, usta O¢, but afterwards, moog 58, and besides, and the like, are 
frequent. But the use of prepositions With appropriate nouns, to supply 
the place of adverbs and adjectives, 1 is almost too common to need exem- 
plification; e. g. dé Umoporas, patiently ; Sv apgosLrNS, imprudently ; 3 tig TO 
mavtelss, perfectly ; & adixou, unjustly; éy alndsle, truly; éw énids, as- 
sured; év tazet, shortly. 


§ 114. Regimen by Verbs compounded with prepositions. 


(1) Compound verbs may be divided into two classes; (1) Such as have 
so entirely combined the prepositions with them as to make in reality but 
one word and designate but one simple idea, e. g. wetadiwWovar to impart, 
mooaysy to precede, anodexatoivy to tithe ; or those where the preposition is 
used adverbially and designates intensity, as énitntsiv, Ouatedeiy, ouvtedeiy, 
etc. (2) Those which retain the power of the preposition as such, and 
generally demand a correspondent case. 


Norte. It is only with the latter that we are here concerned. The 
former class often take a case after them which is in conformity with the 
adverbial preposition. Yet it is not the preposition itself, but the mean- 
ing of the verb considered as a whole which regulates such instances; for 
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often the case that follows, differs from that which the preposition alone 
would govern. 


(2) Usually a preposition, compounded with a verb, governs 
the same case as when standing alone. 


Nore 1. Usually is all that can be said; for the exceptions are many. 
Thus, (a) Verbs with go, «10, éx, take the Gen.; but with avzé, the Dat. 
or Gen. (b) Verbs with cuv, the Dat.; with é», Dat. and Acc. (c) With 
gic, the Acc.; with ava, Acc. and Gen. (d) With xata, vnég, Acc. and 
Gen.; with dia, Acc. and Dat. (e) With aygi, maga, Acc.; mzgi, Acc. and 
Gen.; vnc, Dat. and Acc.; peta, Gen. and Dat.; éni, Acc., Gen., Dat.; 
moos, Dative. Even here the practice is not uniform. 


(3) Besides the usual regimen mentioned in No. 2, it is very 
common for compound verbs either to repeat after them the 
same preposition which they contain, or else to employ another 
one of equivalent or kindred meaning. 


E. g. (a) The same preposition; as anofaivery ano—éxxontery éx—eio- 
every sic—énit Pévar exi—ngoonintay nocs, etc. (b) A kindred preposi- 
tion; as avaBuivery mydg—éexnogetio Pas anu—tusavely tis—xutaBaivery ano 
—npocuévey ey, ete. 

Note 1. Which of these various ways of construction in Nos, 2, 3, is 
the most common to any verb, can be decided only by a Concordance or 
a registry of usage. Enough, as it respects the principles of Syutax, for 
the student to know, that either of them may be employed, although some 
verbs seldom employ any other construction than that designated in No. 2 

General Remark. As compound verbs, even when the meaning of the pre- 
position is in general distinctly preserved, are not always employed in the same 
sense, so, when the sense varies, the regimen may vary, according to the real 


meaning of the verb. In other words; the general principle of conforming the 
regimen to the prepositions, is by no means universal. 


$ 115. Cases absolute. 


(1) Cases aBsoLuTEe mean those cases which are not connect- 
ed or interwoven with the texture of a sentence, according to 
the usual laws of grammatical construction. 


' (2) Tue Nominative not unfrequently stands as absolute. 


E. g. Acts 7: 41, 6 Mwvaig ovros... otx ofSaper ti yéyover aitar, this 
same Moses . . . we know not what has become of him; Rev. 3: 12, 0 rixar, 
Olja avtoY aTUAOY, x. T. d., as to the conqueror, ¥ will make him a pillar, etc. 
Acts 20: 3. John 7: 38. 1 John 2: 27, al. saep. So, often, in the heathen 
classics, and in the Hebrew language. Participles, also, not unfrequently 
follow a like construction ; see § 171. 1. 


. (3) Tue Genitive aBsotute. This is very frequent, and is 
employed in a variety of ways. 


(a) Principally it is employed, where a clause is inserted, in 
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which the agent differs from the principal agent of the sentence. 
E. g. aviou évuuntértus, (dev ayyehog Avgiou x.t.d. Matt. 1: 20. 
2: 1, et passim both in the N. Test. and classics. (6) But some- 
times the agent is the same in both cases; e. g. penorevdelone, 
INS UNTOOS avrov ... EUyEDn év yaorgi Eyovoa, Matt. 1: 18. This 
latter construction is not very common ; but it occurs in the class- 
ics occasionally. 


(3) Tue pative aBsotuTe. This is sometimes employed in- 
stead of the Genitive. 


E. g. Matt. 6:1, xatafarte atte, having gone down; Matt. 2t: 23, é- 
Scvrs avigywhen he had come. So also in the classics ; aegrivvts 1H érav- 
1, Xen. Hist. Graec. IIL 2. 25; vorm ... wévtt, Theoc. 13. 29. This con- 
struction, however, is not frequent. | 


(4) Tue AccusaTIVE ABSOLUTE. In some cases, the Accu- 
sative appears to stand as absolufe,i. e. as unconnected with any 
regimen of a verb. But in the N. Test., most of these admit of 
solution, by supposing an elliptical construction. 


E. g. Rom. 8: 3, 10 aduvatoy 100 vouov may be considered as absolute, 
or we may supply éxoinas 6 Seog. See also Acts 26: 3. Eph. 1: 18. Luke 
24: 46. Rev. 1: 20; 21: 17, with suggestions by Winer, § 32. 7. 


Nore. Kiihner distinctly acknowledges such a construction, § 566, § 
670, and produces examples from the classics. He justifies it by saying, 
that ‘any object of interest to the speaker’s feelings may be proposed as 
the subject of consideration, by marking it with the Accusative form.” Un- 
der the so-called Anacolutha, we shall find participles not unfrequently used 
in the way here specified. 

GenerRit Remark. It appears, then, that all the cases may be employed, and 
are occasionally employed, as absolute. The Vocative is so in its own nature, 
and by usage all the other cases are occasionally dissociated from their common 
grammatical connections and relations. A proper knowledge of this fact may 
serve to free the N. Test. writers, in many cases, from the charges of solecism 
and ignorance of Greek construction, which have not unfrequently been made 
against them. The Syntax of the Participle will give still more information re- 
specting the usages noted in this section; see § 171 seq. 


\ 


§ 116. Apposition of Nouns. 


(1) Apposition means the placing of one noun by or with an- 
other, and in the like predicament, in order to designate some at- 
tribute or modification of that other. 


E. g. “Howdy, 6 Baowsvs—Zoxoatys, 6 coos. 


Norte J. As a matter of course, the like case, number, and gender, in both 
nouns, are required, unless special reasons, (as in the case of attributive ad- 
jectives) may exist for varying any of these. Where such reasons do ex- 


ist, (and they are not unfrequent), this general principle is net adhered ta, 
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Nore 2. Attributive Adjectives which follow their noun, are (for sub- 
stance) to be considered as in appostion with it. Moreover a A pronoun may 
take a noun after it in apposition, as well as a noun; e. g. Upsis, ob coqos 
—éxéivos, 0 Bacwdévs. 

t 


(2) Not only single words, but whole clauses, single or suc- 
cessive, may constitute apposition. 


E. g. ‘I beseech you to present your bodies, Suolavy Cacay, aviary, sva- 
proto tH Fee, ty Loyixy Lorgsiar,’ Rom. 12: 1; where the three last 
clauses, or the last alone, may be regarded as in apposition with duaiay. 
Sol Tim, 2:6, ‘Who gave himself, avtidutpoy tnég navtwr, t0 pagtigsoy 
xaroors tdLotc,’ srlieré the last clause is the apposition to avtihutgoy. A pe- 
culiar case exists in Mark 7: 19, xa slo tov apedoave éxmogevetat, xa Fagi— 
Cov marta, where xadagifov (neut. part. in the Nom. case) is. in apposition 
with the whole of the preceding clause. See a peculiar case of suspension 
in 2 Tim. 1: 3—5. 

Nore. Use of the irticle in apposition. For this, the reader is referred 
to § 89. 6, where he will find the usage developed. 


(3) Apposition, for substance, may be made by a Gen. case, 
following the noun to be qualified. The number of the latter 
noun in apposition, also, occasionally differs from that of the 
main one. 


KE. g. in Latin, Hebrew, and English, we have city of Rome ; in the two 
former, river of Euphrates. So in Greek also, there seems to be some in- 
stances in which the Gen. is equivalent in sense to a noun in usual appo- 
sition: as 2 Cor. 5: 5, Tov aggaBava tov nvevuatos, the Spirit as a pledge. 
Rom, 8: 23, ty anagziy tov TYEVLOTOS, the Smrit as first fruits. Comp. also 
Rom. 4: 11, onusioy ... megitouns. Acts 4: 22. 1 Pet.3: 7. Col.3: 24. Rom. 
8:21. 2 Cor. 5: 1. Heb. 6:1. 12:11. Eph. 4:9 (perhaps). See Winer, 
§ 48. 2. 


In respect to number ; 1 John 5: 16, xo Sao avte Cony, tors Gpogtavou- 
at p1) 1Q0¢ Toy Davatoy, where aivt@ and auagtavover are in apposition, 
(constructio ad sensum.) 


(4) Attraction not unfrequently changes the case of nouns in 
apposition. 


E. g. 1 John 2: 25, aury éotiv 9) trayyshia 7 HY KUTOS énnyyetharo, 7 quey, Thy 
Cony THY abnor, wheres ny puts $w7;y into the Acc. by attraction, while in re- 
ality it is in apposition with 7 énayysdia. So Phil3: 18. Plat. Phaed. p. 86. 
Hipp. maj. p. 281. 

Remark L The natural position of the noun in apposition is in timmedi- 
ate connection with the leading noun ; but, (a) Sometimes an intervening 
clause comes between them; e. g. in James 1: 7. 2 Pet. 2:6. (b) Some- 
times the subordinate word precedes; as in Tit. 1: 3, xat émitayyy tou 
awtigos yuay Feot, where Ieov immediately follows enitayiy as to the 
logical connection. So 1 Tim. 2:3. 2 Tim. 1:10. Luke 1: 26. 2 Pet. 1: 
11. 2: 20. 1 Cor. 11: 3, al. 
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Remark II. Perhaps apposition is more frequent in the N. Test. than 
many critics seem to suppose. Comp. Rom. 8: 23. Eph. 1: 7. 2: 15. Col. 
1: 14. Luke 2: 30, 32. Rom. 9: 16. 1 Cor. 11: 10. Heb. 12: 22. 


N. B. A peculiar usage takes place when a possessive pronominal ad- 
jective has a noun in apposition ; for the pronoun-adjective agrees in form ° 
with the , principal noun, while its noun in apposition takes the Genitive ; e. g. 
eye, tov adiiov Bioc, meaning the life of wretched me, or of mea wretch, i i. € 
éuou tov adilov. The reason of this is, that gucs (adj.) signifies the same 
in substance as éyov (pron.) would in the latter construction. 


§ 117. ADJECTIVES. 


The cases which are governed by adjectives have already been treated of in con- 
nection with the regimen of cases by verbs; viz. the Genitive ufter adjectives, 
§ 101; the Dative, § 107; the Accusative, § 103.10. It remains here to notice 
gome other circumstances which are matters of interest in regard to this part of 
speech. 


Concord of Adjectives. 


(1) The general rule respecting adjectives as united to nouns, 
etc., is, that they must agree with them in gender and number ; 
but to this there are not a few exceptions. 


Nore. An adjective agrees with a noun, when it is so combined with it 
as to form one whole, which, without the adjective, would be imperfectly 
or incompletely expressed. On the other hand, the adjective is a predicate 
in a sentence, when the expression of the noun, etc., is complete without it, 
and the adjective only adds some new limitation or modification. 


(2) Concord merely ad sensum and not as to form, is frequent 
in respect to adjectives. 


E. g. (a) In respect to gender; as ta otgatevpata... évdeduptvor, Rev. 
19:14; ta doua e9vy .. . éoxotiauévor, Eph. 4:17; qavai pryehor... 
Aeyovtes, Rev. 11: 15. And 80, frequently, in the classics. (b) In regard to 
number; to wdijFos... yaigortes, Luke 19; 37; 6 dacs... &xFapBor, 
Acts 3:11. So in the classice e. g. 17 MOA... OvTas, Thucyd. Til. 79, 
and the like oftentimes ; see Matth. § 434. 

Nore: In Rev. 14: 19, we find ty» Anvov ... tov psyay; but Ajvos is it- 
self of the common gender ; Sept. Gen. 30: 37, 42. 


Repetition. 


| (3) 1 When the same adjective is repeated before nouns of dif- 
ferent gender which are connected, and precedes these nouns, it 
is conformed in each case to the gender of the respective nouns ; 


but if both nouns are of the same gender, it is commonly inserted 
but once. 


E. g. na&oa dootg.. . xat nay Sodgnua, James 1:17; noranot Aldor xai 
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notanat oixodouct, Mark 13:1. Acts 4:7. On the contrary, where the 
adjective is not repeated; moda tégata xui onuea, Acts 2: 43; motxilacg 
yooots xut Bavarols, Matt. 4: 24. 13: 32. 9: 35. al. Exceptions to the first 
rule, however, may be seen in Luke 10:1. 2 Thess. 1:4. al. The same 
usages are found in the classics. 


(4) An adjective which in reality qualifies several connected 
nouns, if inserted but once, may take the gender and number of 
either of the nouns which it qualifies; but commonly it conforms 
to its proximate noun. 

E. g. tig 18 ily, modepoi te payor te, Il. 2, 891. But also ayyea navta, 
yaviol 18 oxapidss te, tetvypeva, Odyss. t, 222. 

Nore. In names of persons the masc. takes precedence of the fem.; the 
fem. of the neuter; e. g. 6 av7g xai 4 yuri, ayudot sioi—yvvaixes xa nadia 
xaiat siat. In the successive names of things, when the gender differs, no 
regard is paid to gender, but the attribute is neuter plural; e. g. Aidoe xat 
Etda xal xégapos ... ovdéy yoroime. 

N. B. In respect to the relative position occupied by adjectives, see § 90. 
1. seq. 


Various uses of adjectives. 


(5) With the article they are often employed, (more commonly 
in the singular but sometimes in the plural), as abstract nouns. 

E. g. 10 aoSevég . . . [179 évtodijc] Heb. 7: 18; 10 wagor tov Geot, and 
tw agdnvég tov Geo, 1 Cor. 1: 25. Rom. 2:4. Heb. 6:17. 2 Cor. 4: 17. 


8:8 So 1a aogata [tot Feov], Rom. 1: 20. This idiom is very common 
in the Greek writers, especially in the philosophical ones. 


(6) On the contrary, the place of an adjective is frequently sup- 
plied by a noun in the Gen. which qualifies the preceding noun 
on which it depends. Such a Gen. is called atiributive ; see 
§ 99. 


E. g. tots Aoyors tig yaortos, Luke 4: 22; oixovouog tio adixlas, unjust 
steward, Luke 16: 8; vios t7j¢ ayanys, beloved son, Col. 1: 13. Luke 18: 6. 
Rev: 13: 3, et al. saepe. 

Note. The frequency of this in the N. Test. may be called Hebraism ; for 
although this idiom is by no means foreign to the classic Greek, it is more 
common in the poets than in the prose writers; see Matth. § 316. f. 


(7) But sometimes the principal noun (and not the one which 
designates qualification), is put in the Genitive. 


E. g. éxt mlovrov adylornts, in riches that are deceitful, or in deceitful riches, 
1 Tim. 6:17; éy xouvornte Swijc, in a new life, Rom.6: 4; érégyecav mia- 
yn¢, strong delusion, 2 Thess. 2:11. So not unfrequently in the Hebrew 
SS. ; Heb. Gramm. § 440. 


Norte. When a pronoun or pronominal adjective, etc., follows two words 
connected as in Nos. 2, 3, it usually relates to both as one whole; as t@ g1j- 
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pate tg Ouvapenc autor, by his powerful word, Heb.1: 3. Rev. 3: 10. 13:3. 
Sometimes, however, such pronoun or adjective is more appropriately con- 
nected only with one of the words; e. g. Rom. 7: 24. Acts 13: 26. 


(8) In a few cases, the feminine of adjectives seems to stand 
for the neuter ; according to the Hebrew idiom. 


E. g. arn and Soavpoot) in Matt. 21: 42. Mark 12:11. But this isa 
citation from Ps. 118: 22. (Sept.); and in the Sept. such an idiom is not 
-unfrequent, while in the N. Test. it is scarcely to be found. 


(9) The frequent expression of the sense of adjectives, by 
the use of vios, réxvor, etc., before abstract nouns, is properly 
Hebraistic. 


E. g. viol anePslag? téxve putos—unaxoiisg—ooyics—xatagac. The 
Greeks use maids iatgav—Svorijvwy, etc.. where however the Gen. is not 
an abstract noun. Expressions like the above are common in most lan- 


guages; but their frequency is peculiar to the Hebrew and its cognate 
dialects. 


(10) Neuter adjectives, either singular or plural, with or with- 
out the article, are often used in an adverbial manner. 


E. g. meartov, to ngctor, first; aive, dreadfully; pixod, copwtara, aic- 
mista, etc. See § 84.3. ¢. 2. | 


§ 118. Comparative and Superlative degree of Adjectives. 
Comparative. 


(1) The usual form of the comparative requires the Genitive 
after it; see $ 101. 3. 


(2) The comparative degree is often expressed in the N. 
Test., by the positive form of the adjective connected with 4%, 
than. 


E. g. xaldv cou éoti... %, etc., it is better for thee... than, etc., Mark 
9: 43. So Mark 9:45. Matt. 18:8, 9, al. ‘The same usage is occasionally 
found in the classics: as éuot nixgog .. . 7} xeivoug x, t. 4, Soph. Ajax. 981. 
Comp. Luke 15: 7. 18: 14. Gen. 28: 36. 1 Cor. 14: 19, for the like expres- 
sions; which are very common in the Sept, and are a close copy of the 
Hebrew comparative. When 3 is thus employed, the word which follows ws 
in the same case as that which precedes. 


Nore. The older grammarians say, that uaddoy is to be supplied by the 


mind before 7 in all cases of this nature. Recent grammarians do not 
deem this to be necessary; see Kiihner, § 747. 


(3) The positive degree followed by maga or unéo, is some- 
times employed to designate the sense of the comparative. E. g. 
(a) Hapa; as apagtwiol mage navtas tovs Fadihaiovs, greater sinners, or 


sinners above, more than, Luke 13:2. Rom. 14:5. In Heb. 1: 9, the same 
2D 
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sense is made by maga after nouns. The same preposition, moreover, is 
very common after the comparative degree; as miéov mage, Luke 3: 13; 
Siapoguitegoy naga, Heb.1: 4. (b) ‘Yaég; which is employed in the same 
Way as maga; e. g. Luke 16: 8. Heb. 4: 12. In all these respects, paral- 
lels are found in the classics. Other prepositions are found in them also, 
before the Genitive of comparison, e. g. such as éxi, 290, uvti; see Kiih- 
ner, § 588. 


(4) The comparative is sometimes used, when the thing with 
which it is compared is merely implied, but not expressed. 


E. g. Acts 17: 21, 11... xacvotegov, something more recent than even what 
was called new; Acts 25: 10, xaddsov, better than I; 2 Cor. 7: 7, paddor 
zaoijvai, rejoice still more than I did before, viz. on the arrival of Titus. So 
in Phil. 1: 12. Acts 27: 13. John 13: 27. Heb. 13: 19. Matt. 11:1), al., ex- 
amples of the like kind may be found; and so in the classics, Matth. § 457. 

Note 1. MéAloy and éz, put before the comparative, make an intensive 
sense; as uaAlov nmegiacotegoy, the more abundantly, Mark 7: 36. Phil. 1:23. 
So étu wadioy, still more, Phil. 1: 9. Heb. 7: 15. The same usage is found 
in the classics. 


Nore 2. For mgotegoy (compar.) mgatoy seems to be used in John 1: 
15. 15: 18. Comp. Heb. 8: 7. Acts 1: 1. 


(5) An imperfectly expressed, but concise and energetic com- 
parison is made, by comparing a thing with a person, when, 
strictly speaking, the comparison is with something which be- 
longs to the person. 

E. g. pagtugéay sito tov “Iwavvov, testimony greater than John’s, i. e. 
greater than that of John, John 5: 36. Matt. 5: 20. Comp. 1 Cor. 1: 25. 
This construction is frequent in the classics; Herod. IL 134. Matth. § 453. 


Superlative. 


(6) The so called superlative degree may be either compara- 
tive or absolute. In the comparative sense, other objects are 
actually compared with it, and the precedence over them is 
marked by the form of the superlative. In the absolute sense, 
the superlative stands alone, and may designate a degree abso- 
lutely the highest ; or may constitute merely a highly energetic 
mode of expression. 


Notre. The comparative Superlative usually takes the Gen. after it of 
the object with which the comparison is made; e. g. navtay a» I ounay 
&Qrotos. 

(7) Besides the usual superlative forms, this degree is some- 
times expressed by the positive joined with a noun which desig- 
nates the class of persons or things to which it belongs. 


E. g. evloynusyn ov év yuvautiy, lit. thou art the blessed one among women, 
i.e. most blessed of women art thou, Luke 1: 28. This is like the He- 
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brew D239 45193; but examples of the like kind are not wanting 
in the Greek classics, e. g. w pile YVVOLKEY, Eurip. Alcest. 403; q) oxsthi 
uvdowy, most miserable man! Aristoph. Ran. 1081; astog axus dy MOTavots, 
the eagle is the swiftest of the winged, Pind. Nem. 10. 76. 


(8) The Heb. superlative, such as DIP tI), is found in but 
very few cases in the N. Test.; even the classic Greek is not 
wanting in the like expressions. 


E. g. éyia uylov, Heb. 9:33; Bautdevs Baoiéwy, Rev. 19: 16. In Soph. 
Elect. 849, we find detain Seeheeloay Oed. R. 446, agent agdr Tey ; Aes- 
chyl. Supp. 524, kvat avaxtwy. So also, xaxdyv nuxboTOS—paneeg oy paxag- 
tutoc, and the like, which are very common in the poets. 

Nore 1. The so called superlatives made by Feot, xuglov, etc., appear 
to be all capable of solution in another way; e. g. aUtyow tot S:0t, an in- 
crease of which God is the author, Col. 2:19; cadnuy$ Dsot, the trumpet which 
God will order to be sounded, 1 Thess. 4: 16. So in Luke 1:15. 2 Cor. 1: 12, 
Rev. 21:11. 15:2. “Actéiog 19 Feq, fair in the view of God; see § 106. 10. c. 

Nore 2. Superlatives are often made more intense by adverbs or inten- 
sive conjunctions; e. g. by xa (intensive), modv, paxe@, méya, Eoyze, ws, év 
Tots, etc. 


| NUMERALS. 
§ 119. Use of Ordinal and Cardinal Numbers. 


(1) For the ordinal xgwros, the cardinal ef is constantly em- 
ployed, in designating a day of the week. 

E. g. moat tig was tay cofBatev, early on the first day of the week, Mark 
16: 2 Matt. 28: 1. John 20: 19. Acts 20: 7, al. The Greeks employ és, 


in such cases, only when devtegos, adios, etc., follow. The N. Test. usage 
is therefore Hebraistic. 


(2) Cardinal numbers repeated denote distribution ; as in 
Hebrew. 

E. g. do Svo, two and two or two by two, Mark 6:7. The Greeks would 
say: Ovo xata Ovo, or Ovo ava Svo; and like the latter is Luke 10:1. But 
occasionally the Greeks employ an idiom like the Hebrew; e. g. Aeschyl. 
Pers. 915, pvgia uveia, i. e. by myriads, — 

Note. The formulas, ava sic Exxotoc, Rev. 21:21; sig xa sic, Mark 14: 
19. John 8:9; 0 xa9 sig, Rom.12: 5; are peculiar. The usual Greek is, 
Oxad eva. . 

(3) Ordinals of the neuter gender are sometimes used adver- 
bially. 

E. g. toltoy, devtegoy, thrice, twice, etc. 

Geyerat Remark. Numerals in their nature » approach very near to one class 


of the a m feos pronouns, e. g. éxaotos, Exegos, wddos, Gdog, Tudos, etc., which 
might well be reckoned among numerals. 
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PRONOUNS. 
§ 120. General principles respecting gender and number. 


(1) Itisa general law respecting pronouns of every kind, that 
they should. conform, as to gender, to the noun which is their cor- 
rclate. But concord in this respect is often merely ad sensum. 


E. g. ‘Teach auvta ta &9vn, baptizing avtovs,” masc. pronoun, because 
Z9yvn designates men, Matt. 28: 19; texvia pov, ovs maduy wOive, where ovg 
refers to texvix for the like reason, Gal. 4:19; ‘There is maiJaguor ey 
here, og x. t.4.’ (in the better Codd.), John 6:9. Soin 2Johnv.1. Acts 
15:17. Mark 5: 41. Rom. 2: 14, 26. Rev. 17:16. This is frequent in 
classic Greek ; Matth. § 434. 


(2) Plural pronouns are often employed, when the correlate 
noun is nomen multitudinis in the singular number, but has a 
collective sense. 

E. esi sn ata, Matt. 1:21; éy péow yeveds .. . év ots, Phil. 2: 15; 
037 éxxd gale . . attar, 3 John v.9; tov oxdtovg... Ua aire», Eph. 5: 11, 
12; xata naoav modu, év aigx.t.4. The adjectives each, every, are collec- 
tives in their own nature, and therefore they cause the noun with which 
they are joined to partake of this sense. So 53 and wx in Hebrew, are ~ 
followed often by a plural verb. 

(3) On the contrary ; pronounsin the singular are often used 
in a generic sense, 1. e. as collectives or in the place of nouns of 
multitude. 


In the O. Test. this occurs times without number ; it is not unfrequent 
in the N. Testament. 


§ 121. Use of personal pronouns. 


(1) Personal pronouns, specially in the oblique cases, are more 
frequent in the N. Test., than is usual in classic Greek. 


Note. The ground of this seems to be like that in the case of preposi- 
tions, which also are employed in the N. Test. with unusual frequency. 
A definiteness is thus given to the expression in Greck, such as a foreign- 
er would very naturally seek for, because it made the language more in- 
telligible to him; and in respect to the Greek, all the Hebrews were in a 
sense foreigners. Seldom indeed is the pronoun omitted, where we might 
expect it; e. g. Acts 13: 3. Mark 6:5. 1 Tim. 6:2, 


2) Personal pronouns are not usually added to verbs as the 
subjects of them, i. e. as Nom. case. When they are, emphasis 
or distinction is generally intended. 


E, g. cu in Luke 17: 8; tysts in Mark 6: 37. So also in Mark 13: 23. 
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1 John 4: 19, et al. saepe. But in some cases, it is difficult to make out 
an emphatic meaning; e. g. tueig in Mark 13:9; éyo in Eph. 5:32 In 
a few cases, in the same sentence, one verb has a pronoun expressed and 
another has not; e. g.in Luke 10: 23, 24, a Blémets... & tysic Blénete. 
See also 2 Cor. 11: 29. 


(3) In some cases the noun itself is repeated, where we might 
naturally expect the pronoun. 


E. g. in Luke 3: 19, “Howdn¢; and so mg0cwmoy in 2 Cor. 3: 7; see also 
John 10: 41. In some cases of this nature, there is an emphasis or sig- 
nificance attached to the repetition of the noun; e. g. John 4: 1. Matt. 10: 
23. Luke 12: 8. 9: 26, John.6: 40, et saep. al. 


(4) .durog is often a demonstrative pronoun; but it is also 
employed, specially in its oblique cases, as a personal pronoun. 


Nore 1, Avrog, when joined with a noun or pronoun as a kind of pronom- 
inal demonstrative, means self ; ; and with the article, self- same, the same; as o 
MATHO AUTOS, Eyw aLTOS, 08 UO THs QUTNS PNT QOS TQOPEVTES, those ‘sho have 
been nourished by the same mother ; of Ilégoot xui avtol, even the Persians them- 
selves, etc. When thus employed, it may stand either before a noun and its 
article, as autos 6 udelqos; or between the article and its noun, as TO 
avTO ywQLOY; or after the noun, when the intention of the writer is to ren- 
der its meaning (self) emphatic, as of Iégoae xai avtol. 


Note 2. Aitos, meaning he, is employed in the room of the antiqua- 
ted pronoun of the third person. It is derived from av again, and t0¢ the 
same. Throughout the N. Test., and usually in the later Attic writers, it 
is employed instead of the old pronominal adjective, 0g, 2], 0», his, hers, its ; 
or else the compound éavto¥ (aitov), etc., takes its place ; see No. 1 above. 
The position of some grammarians, viz., that at'tos in the Nom. is never 
a simple substantive pronoun, does not seem to be correcct; see Kiihner, 


§ 342. 4. 


Note 3. The noun to which avtog relates when it is employed as a 
pronoun, is sometimes a collective one in the singular ; as in Matt. 4: 23, 
auto refers back to Ted:daiay (the country, for its inhabitants). So in 
Matt. 9: 35. Luke 4; 15, al.; (constructio ad sensum). Not unfreqently 
autog stands related to some noun merely implied by the nature of the 
case or by the context; as in Luke 1: 17, ‘Ile shall go before attot, him, 
viz. the Messiah, not mentioned in the preceding discourse ; avrou in L 
John 2: 12, in reference toChrist. So avrot in 2 John v. 6; and in many 
cases the reference is more or less obscure, and can be made out only 
by the context. 


Nore 4, Autos, as a pronoun, is not unfrequently repeated in cases 
where its use would seem to be pleonastic ; e. g. eAForts avta éx tov mlol- 
ov, evdéws anijrtnsey aito, Mark 5: 2. So Mark 9: 28. Matt. 26: 71. Rev. 
6:4, al. But such constructions, following clauses with a participle, are 
common in the classics. More pleonastic still would seem to be the fol- 
lowing constructions, with clauses containing the relative pronoun ; viz., 
ois €009n avtoig adixnoat x. t.4, Rev. 7: 23 nv ovdsic St vata. xdstoae avr7y, 


Rev. 3: 8; so Mark 7: 25. 13:19, comp. Rev. 12: 14, omou and éxé. 
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This is very common in the Sept. and in the Hebrew ; but it is also found 
in classical Greek, Xen. Cyrop. L 4, 19. Diod. Sic. L 97. XVIL 35. See 
many examples of the pleonastic repetitions of personal pronouns, in Matth. 
§ 465. 4. Sometimes this repetition seems to be for the sake of emphasis, 
and sometimes for the sake of greater perspicuity. 


(5) “Eavrot (Attice avrov) isa compound of # and evros, and 
is used only in the oblique cases. But, as used in the N. Test., 
it is not limited to the fhird person, as its etymology would seem 
to indicate. 


Nore 1. It is sometimes applied to the 1] pers. plural, as in Rom. 8: 23. 
1 Cor. 11: 31. 2 Cor. 1: 1, 9, al; sometimes to the 2nd pers. plural, as in 
John 12:8. Phil. 2: 12. Matt. 3: 9, al; sometimes to the 2nd pers. sing., 
as in John 18: 34. The same usage is found in the classics. 


Nore 2, Avtot, etc., the Attic form, is used in a multitude of cases 
where «ito, etc., might have been employed. It often depends merely on 
the mode of expression which the writer deems the more eligible, and not 
on any substantial difference of meaning, whether the one or the other is 
employed. Hence the continual discrepancies of the Codices, in relation 
to these words. Generally, where the pronoun refers to the principal subject of 
the sentence, Exvtol (avtov) is employed ; see Rost’s Grammar, § 99. 2. 


§ 122. Possessive pronouns. 


(1) The possessive pronominal adjectives are not very fre- 
quent in the N. Testament. Instead of éu0¢, 009, etc., the Gen. 
of the personal pronoun, pov, cov, etc., is more commonly em- 


ployed. 


Norte. This is the case also in the classics. When possessive pronouns 
are employed, their position is like that of adjectivesin general. The pro- 
nouns employed instead of them may precede or follow the noun, e. g. 
juay 7 owtngic, Rom. 13: 11: pod 17» yavev, Phil.2: 2: and often so in the 
writings of Paul, Luke, and John. The other construction, such as 6 S0¢ 
pov, 7 miatis Yay, etc., is too common to need examples. The first of 
these constructions is generally deemed ‘emphatic; but instances occur, 
where no particular emphasis seems to be apparent. 


(2) The meaning of possessive pronouns may be subjective or 
objective. 

E. g. 0 gog m0Sog may mean the desire which you have, or the longing of 
another after you. So tyy éury evaeprnow, the remembering of me, Luke 22: 
19; 1@ tperégn ese, through mercy bestowed on you, Rom.11:31. See 2 
Tim. 4: 6. 1 Cor. 15:31. So 7 auétega sivora may mean our own benevo- 
lence, or benevolence towards us. The like in the Greek classics. 


(3) The Dative of pronouns often supplies the place of a pos- 
sessive pronoun. 


E. g. untne pot, my mother ; ob nuiy ovppoyos, our allies; aot éyFeoi, 
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thine enemies. The true solution of such cases seems to be either thus: a 
mother in respect to me, or untne 7 éoti wow See § 106. 9. 


(4) The place of the possessive pronominal adjective, or of the 
pronoun in its stead, is sometimes supplied in the N. Test. by 
£0108, 

E. g. tig tov idso» aygov to his field, Matt. 22:5; tovg idiovg dovioue, 
his servants ; where to say, his own field, his own servants, does not seem 
to be the intention of the writer. See also 1 Pet. 3: 1, and comp. Prov. 
27: 8. Jos. 7: 10 in the Sept. In the classics, no certain example of such 
usage has been produced. 


§ 123. Demonstrative pronouns. 


(1) The demonstratives otro, ode, éxeivos, (avt0¢), are some- 
times put immediately before the verb, even after the subject of 
the sentence has already been specified, in order to give empha- 
sis to the expression. 


E. g. ‘He who endureth to the end, ovros owSioetas. Matt. 24:13. See 
Matt. 6: 4. Mark 7: 15, 20. 12: 40, et al. saepe. 


(2) Ovrog (in distinction from ode) more usually refers to a 
preceding noun, 6d to something which follows ; but at other 
times ovrog refers to a more distant object, ode to a nearer one. 
Ovrog (in distinction from éxéivo¢) refers to what immediately 
precedes, éxetvog to that which is more remote. 


Note 1. Yet none of these usages are invariable; for there are cases 
where they are relinquished. Not unfrequently, (as in respect to avrog as 
a pronoun), the subject referred to is remote, or merely implied, or simply 
something which the nature of the topic under discussion suggests. See 
Acts 4:11, ovtoc. 1 John 5: 20 is a doubtful case, so far as ovtog is 
concerned. See also Acts 8: 26. 7: 19. 2 John v. 8. 

Note 2. The usual place of ovtog is before the noun to which it has re- 
lation (when adjectively used); that of éxetvoc, after the noun. But the re- 
verse of this sometimes happens in both cases. 


(3) Some one of the demonstrative pronouns is omitted, but 
still implied, in innumerable cases where the relative pronoun is 
employed ; which latter seems often to include the demonstra- 
tive along with it. 


E. & \eyogacoy or xosiay éyousr, buy [those things] of which we have need, 
i. €. a yogacoy [zo éxeive] ov x. tA, John 13: 29; ‘How shall they call sis 
UY OUx éniotevoay, i. €. 86g [éxeivor] ¢ Ov OUX # T 4, Rom. 10:14; ‘ What fruit 
had ye ép oic yur énauayuver de,’ i. €. én [éxeévorc] ots viv x. t. A, Rom. 6: 
21; kas ép 0 xatéxelto, i.e. [éxetvo] ép ox. 7.4, Luke 5:25. Comp. John 
6: 29. 2 Cor. 5: 10. The same idiom is frequent in the classics. 


(4) The demonstrative toto is often employed before iva, ore, 
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and the like particles, when that which follows them is intended 
to be made particularly emphatic. 


E. g. sidorg tovTo, ote x. tT. A, 1 Tim. 1:9; oida tOUTO, oty x. t. A, Acts 
20:29. So sig totto... iva x. t. 4, Acts 9:21; sig tovt0 yao... iva x. d, 
Rom. 14: 9, and so, very often, in all parts of the N. Test., and sometimes 
in the classics. . 

Nore. The neuters taita, tovro, etc., are often used adverbially. Tov- 
twy appears, also, to be employed in the same way as the singular num- 
ber, in 3 John v. 4; and so taita in John 15: 17. 


§$ 124. Relative Pronouns. 


(1) Asa general principle, the relative agrees with its antece- 
dent in gender'and number; but there are not a few exceptions 
to this. 


(a) Exceptions as to number. (1) A plural pronoun not unfrequently is 
related to an antecedent in the singular, when the pronoun designates not 
an individual but a species or genus; ©. g. avdgi xald@... év ot¢ ovdapou 
ou pavion 7 8/ O¥006, a good man (generic)... among “whom etc., Demosth. 
pro Cor. "Addo tw 7} év oi Sauer, Thucyd. Il. 38. (2) On the other hand, 
when the antecedent is plural the relative is frequently singular, if it has a 
collective sense ; i.e. such relatives as oats, og ay, etc. Thus Il. 4. 367, 
viv tous addous éneioouon, ov xe xiztiw, now will I pursue others, whomsoever 
I may catch. Thucyd. VIL 29, ‘Slaying woartas, crw évtizorsy, all, whom- 
soever they might overtake. So also the relative may be singular, when the 
antecedent i is a plural with the meaning of a singular; e. g. oixtoa menov- 
Soper, 7 xEvny xatéczov tlnida, WE have suffered pitiably wuHo (sing.) have 
cherished a vain hope. 


Nore. Cases of this nature are very plain, merely resolving themselves 
into the principle which respects nouns of multitude or collective nouns. 


(b) Exceptions as to gender. (1) Particularly is the neuter gender singu- 
lar employed for the relative, when it is designed to express a generic 
sense, whatever the gender of the antecedent may be; e. g. Mark 12: 42, 
tBals Aenta dvo, 0 tote xodgavtne, she cast in two miles, which make a farthing. 
So Xen. Mem. III. 9. 8, pSovor dé cxonay, 6 te ety, considering envy, what- 
ever it may be. In particular, if an epexegetical noun is joined to an ante- 
cedent, the pronoun relative to that antecedent very often conforms to the 
second noun; e. g. 1 ontguati cov, o¢ éots Xguatos, Gal. 3:16. See also 
Mark 15:16. Eph. 1:14, 3:13. 6:17. 1 Tim. 3: 15, Phil. 1: 28 1 Cor. 
4:17. 


Nore. Often a neuter relative relates to the whole of a preceding clause 
or sentence, which contains masc. or fem. nouns. Sometimes it relates 
merely to a single word, which, as such, is about to be explained; e. g. 
John i: 42, tov Meociay, 0 éote usSeounvevépevoy, Xgiotos; and so in 2a- 
Anju, o éote x. t. 4, Heb. 7: 2. Matt. 27: 33. Mark 12: 42. John 1: 39, 43. 


(c) Cases of a complex nature. (1) Two or more nouns of the same gen- 
der usually take a relative of the same gender and plural number; but 
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when things are designated by the nouns, the relative is often in the neu- 
ter; e. g. ‘Seeing him adorned % Umoy oa? of the eyes, and évrotwes of col- 
ouring, and with ornamental xowarc, a 58 vou sv x. 1.4, Ken. Cyr. 1.3. 2 
(2) If the antecedents are of different gender, the masc. is preferred for the 
relative; but the neuter is used when things are designated; ‘We have as- 
sembled for a matter xodguou te xal sigivns, w tyes x. t. 1, Isoc. de Pac. 
p. 159. (3) In sentences with a copula (éiué) and a predicate noun, the 
relative frequently agrecs with the latter instead of conforming to the an- 
tecedent; e. g. 7 wév od0g... 10 xadéetar Inloiaroy atoua, the way... 
which rs called Pelusian outlet, Her. 11.17. This is very common; specially 
when the relative follows the predicate; e. g. ‘Justice among men—how 
should it not be xadcv, 0 navta jutowxs, which [viz. justice, dixy] softens 
every thing’, etc. 


Altraction of the Relative pronoun. 


(2) THE case of the relative is sometimes determined by the 
verb with which it is connected. But the usual custom of the 
classic Greek, and the predominant one in the N. Test., is, to 
make the case of the relative accord with that of the antecedent, 
when that antecedent is in the Gen. or Dative, and the verb 
connected with the relative would require this to be in the Ac- 
cusative. This is called Arrraction. 


E. g. éxi macy, otc jxovoar, Luke 2: 20; éxiotevoay . . 16) AOYO, @ @ si 
nev, John 2: 22; meg nuvtwy tay soywv ... wy aot enadys J ude v. 15. So 
in Acts 3: 2], 25, 10: 389. 7: 17. 22: 10. Jaies 2:5. 1 Pet. 4:11. John 
15: 20. 21: 10, et al. saepe.’ If the pronoun thus attracted has predicates 
of any kind, they suffer attraction in the same manner, i. e. they still agree 
with the attracted pronoun. 


Note 1. In most parts of the N. Test. this usage is very common, or 
rather, it is the regular one. But in Matthew it never occurs; and in 
Mark but once, 7: 13, other passages having various readings. In the 
Apoc., only one or two cases of attraction are found. 


Note 2. The word, whether a noun or demonstrative pronoun, etc.,- 
which: is the antecedent, is often omitted, while the relative assumes the 
game case that it would have assumed, provided the antecedent had been 
expressed ; e. g. MEEYTUEVOG wy enoage, i. e. ueuvnusvos [ray TQay wut cy | ay 
Engage. So oi¢ éyw, yompuat, the things I have, I use, for ZoGpo [tovrosc] ois 
éyw; and with still greater latitude, as desvorsga éotiy .. . wy signxa, they 
are more dreadful than the things which I have said, for Suvocepe got [éxsi- 
vay] wy sonxa. Comp. Heb. 5: 8. Rom. 15: 18. 

Note 3. Ina very few cases, the Dat. and Nom. (i. e. cases which would 
regularly be in the Dat. or Nom.) suffer attraction; e.g. copelec teas... jo780 
avacues x. t. A, instead of 3, 178Q avacaets, etc., Odyss. w. 30. So Herod. 
L 68, ovdéy siddteg tay Hy meg Tugdic x. t. d, i. €. 0. 10. [tovrwr] & 7, Etc. 


(3) Vice versdé, the noun sometimes conforms to the case in 
which the relative is put by the proper regimen of the verb, 
<6 | 
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E. g. (a a) When the noun_precedes, as TOY GgTOY OY xhcrper, 1 Cor. 10: 
16; dédoy ov i aaa ovtog x. t. 4, Matt. 21: 42; mavrt aw £009 molu, 
Luke 12: 48, 1:72, 73. (b) When the noun follows ; as oY tye OnexeQa— 
ica *Iwavyny, ovtog x. t. A, Mark 6: 16; sis oy nagsd3Sqte tunov Says, 
Rom. 6: 17. Philem. v. 10. Both usages occur in the classics. Comp. 
Heb. 5: 8. 

Note. This inverted attraction (as it is called) takes place principally 
when the noun thus attracted would otherwise be in the Nominative or 
Accusative. A unity of construction is thus effected in a way like to that 
described in No. 2 above. 

GeneraL Remark. The usage of attraction is evidently the result of an effort 
to amalgamate adjective clauses, i.e. such as are introduced by a relative pro- 
noun, into a unity like that which an adjective agreeing with its preceding noun 
would express. Instead, however, of turning the clause into such a shape, the 


relative is preserved, but made (as to its case) to imitate an adjective which 
might stand in the room of the relative clause. 


§ 125. Interrogative and Indefinite Pronouns. 


(1) Inrerrocatives. The interrogatives 7/s, t/, are em- 
ployed in questions direct and indirect ; and also in some cases 
where the Greeks would employ 0 zz, 


E. g. doSnaetat ipiv ... th Aadnoere, what ye shall say, shall be given to you, 
Matt. 10: 19; Sroluacov té Senvyow, prepare that which I may eat, Luke 17: 
8. Mark 6: 36. So Xenophon ; ovx Exo té peigoy eine, I have nothing more 
important which I could say, Cyrop. vi. 1, 48. 


(2) In the N. Test., iva zi is frequently employed in an inter- 
rogative sense, why? wherefore ? 


E. g. Matt. 9: 4. 27: 46. Luke 13: 7. al. It is also employed in the same 
way in the Greek classics. 

Remarx. The student will remember that the interrogatives tio, ti, al- 
ways have the acute accent, which is retained on the first syllable in the 
oblique cases. By this the interrogatives are distinguished from the indefi- 
me pronouns; and the accentuation is retained in the singular usage 
noted above. 


(3) Inperinires. T7'¢, ré (indefinite), are sometimes added 
to nouns, in order to express the idea of a certain, a kind of, etc. 


E. g. anagyiy tive, a kind of first fruits, James 1: 18. 


(4) Sometimes they are joined to numerals; and sometimes to 
adjectives. 


In the first case, they mean a certain, or about so many; as Svo tvac, Acts 
23: 23. So ijuépas EBdSourxorvta tuvas, some seventy days. With adjectives 
they have a kind of intensive meaning, as mofega THs éxdoy?) xgiaews, a certain 
terrible expectation of punishment, Heb. 10: 27; uéyas tg, some great affair, 
pome unportant personage, Acts 8: 9. 1Cor. 3: 7 Gal. 2: 6, al. 
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§ 126. Hebraism as to the designation of certain pronouns. 


(1) The usual classic words ovdels, pndeis, no one; are some- 
times expressed in the manner of the Hebrew >3— Nb, ov—2ag; 
yet with this modification, that the negative particle (00 or u7) i is 
closely joined with the verb of the sentence, and not with zac. 


E. g. ovx dv éo9n nace cat, lit. then could not be saved all flesh, i.e. no 
flesh or no man could be saved, Matt. 24: 22; ov diatwOnoetar neca cugt 
no flesh, i. e. no man, shall be justified, Rom. 3: 20. Eph. 5: 5. 1 John 2: 21. 
John 3:15. 1Cor.1: 2% Acts 10:14. Rev.7:1. See the like idiom, also, 
in Matt. 10: 29. Luke 1: 87. 

Nore. Different from this is the case, where the negative particle is im- 
mediately connected with mag; for then the meaning is as in other lan- 
guages, i.e. not every one, (q. d. only some of). E. g. ov mag 6 Agywy* xv- 
gte, xUgLE, x. t. A, it is not every individual who addresses me with Lord! Lord! 
etc., Matt. 7: 21; ov naga augs 7 avty cat, not all flesh is the same flesh, 
Le. ‘there are different kinds of flesh, etc., 1 Cor. 15: 39. So ov mavtes in 
~ Matt. 19: 11. Rom. 9: 6& 10: 16. When a verb is omitted by ellipsis, ov, 
may stand before mag and yet mean no, none; e.g. in Rev. 7 : 16. 

Remark. There is no serious difficulty in the mode of expression stated 
in the textabove. For example, John 2: 21, ot may wevdos éx tis adlnPeias 
ovx tort, for every lie is not of the truth, must of course be equivalent to no he 
18 of the truth. But in the classics this mode of expression is not found ; 
nor is it frequent in the N. Testament. 


(2) The one and the other, in classic Greek, may be pecs eis 
by elo wév, eto de’; but in the N. Test. we find e/g... xai els. 
E. g. Matt. 20: 21. 27:38. Mark 4:8. etal. The Heb. idiom, 31141... "7&, 


seems to be the basis of the N. Jest. mode of expression. Sometimes we 
find 6 tig... 0 tig — 6 856... O Etegos. 


SYNTAX OF SIMPLE SENTENCES. 


§ 127. Component parts of a simple sentence. 


(1) A sentence means the union of a substantive and verbal 
idea in one expression, so as to exhibit their mutual relation and 
dependence. It consists, therefore, of a subject and predicate. 


In other words, there must be something in respect to which an affirma- 
tion or negation is made (subject); and also an affirmation or negation of 
some action, energy, quality, etc., must be made (predicate), in order to 
constitute a sentence. 


(2) Sussect. The subject of a verb must always be a noun, 
or an equivalent for a noun. 


EQuivaLents may be, (a) Pronouns; as ys, 6 pets, etc. (b) An adjec- 
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tive or participle used as a noun; e. g. 0 dogés, T0 xahoy, O ONEiYOY, OF GI— 
Aovogoivtes. (c) An adverb used as a noun; as o6 viv, of rote. (d) A 
preposition With its appropriate case used as a noun; as 08 apgi Swxoa— 
any, ob &x mohewc. (e) The Inf. mode, with or without adjuncts ; as d.duc— 
ney xuduv gut’ anoDuvely Unéo TH¢ Matgidos xakcy gov. (f) Any par- 
ticular object whatever as a letter, word, part or whole of a sentence, 
phraseology, etc., quoted as such, may be the subject of affirmation, etc, 
and therefore the subject of a verb; e. g. 10 tuatw gijua éot, the [word] 
tUntw is a verb. 


(3) Exxipsis or THE Sussect. Although a verb must always 
have a subject, yet this is not always expressed, but generally 
omitted in certain classes of expressions. 


(a) The subject is omitted when it is indefinite; e. g. gu Evet, if is well ; 
é0rjjiwoe O€, it is clear. (b) When the verb can naturally be applied only 
to one subject, or when it implies the subject within itself; as ve, tt rains ; 
Boovra, it thunders, etc., where 0 Zetg or 6 Seog is the implied subject; so 
oivozostst, one pours out wine, sc. 6 oivoysos, or éxtavy von, whenever one 
may sacrifice, sc. 0 Svij493 in which cases the verb furnishes the subject by 
suggesting the correlate noun. (This idiom is frequent in Hebrew). (c) 
Not unfrequently the sense of the passage in its connection suggests a sub- 
ject to the mind of the reader, which is not expressed ; e. g. ‘ Insurrections 
came, and from these murders, and from murders «7&3n tic Hovagziay, | 1. @e 
[this affair] terminated in monarchy ;’ so av éyyus. jAtov Svaucy, i. e. 9) TUs- 
ea; again, ‘I will go to the palace, xed ay ey dn Diornrar, and if one shall 
present himself, i.e. if 0 Baoshevs ete. (d) In like manner tic (the indefinite 
pronoun) is often omitted, and must be supplied by the reader; e. g. ‘It is 
unbecoming to act injuriously, croty ay nacyy, whatever one may suffer, 
i. e. Whatever [tis] any one, ete. 


Nore. Strictly considered, some subject must elways be implied to 
every verb. Yet an indefinite expression of mere agency is most appro- 
priately made without naming a subject. 


(4) Prepicare. This must always be a verb, or its equivalent. 


(a) A verb; e. g. to dvdow Suddet. (6) Its equivalent; which is the 
copula ttul (to be), with an adjective, houn, pronoun, etc., following it; e. g. 
o liv Feros Fyntog éxtiy—o Kigog nv Baurdevg—=o K. éSuadeve—t6 moay- 
pa gore 1008, the matter is this. 


Nore. The copula (eivez) signifies not action but mere existence, when 
thus employcd, and so an adjective, noun, etc., must be added, in order to 
make up the deficiency in the meaning of the verb and fully to indicate 
what is designed to be predicated. Other verbs, such as indgyan, yivopa, 
TU/ZAVO), purat, and xugeiy, are sometimes employed merely in the sense 
of a copula, i. e. they are sometimes equivalent to sivor. When tii, how- 
ever, merely asserts existence, as tatt O20¢, it is then employed in like man- 
ner with other verbs, i.e. it predicates some particular thing of its subject. 


¥ *  e 
(5) Exuipsis of THE PREDICATE Copua, éévat. This is very 
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frequent, but it is mostly confined to the present tenses of the 
verb and its participle. 


(a2) Omitted in general sentences, proverbs, etc.; e. g. Dvntog 0 avIeu— 
noc. (b) After verbals, and adjectives designating necessity, duty, readi- 
ness, ability, etc.; e. g. dywrieréov suiyv—ttommos Jotvor—nood pos etdéves 
—avayny Savery. (c) In relative clauses, after 0d, of, etc., eivas is very often 
omitted. z 

Nore. The Subj. mode rarely omits the copula; so with the Inf. and 
the Imper.; the Opt. never; but the Part. very frequently. 

Remark on the Ellipsis of subject and predicate. As we have seen above, 
the subject is often omitted, because it is wel] known, or may be easily 
made out. So the Copula merely may, as is evident, be often omitted ; 
but the real and substantial part of the predicate can never be omitted, 
unless it has just been repeated, and suggests itself as a matter of course ; 
comp. in 2 Cor. 1:6. 1 John 2: 9. Rom. 8: 4. 11:6; specially John 4: 12. 


§ 128. Relation between subject and predicate, or agreement 
between a verb and its subject or Nominative. 


(L) General Rule. (a) A verb (predicate) agrees with its 
noun in number and person. (b) In sentences with écui as 
copula, the adjective or noun, which follows as predicate, must 
agree with the subject in gender, number, and case. 


E. g. ¢ya yeaqpa—sé Kigog jv Baoidstc. Examples occur every where, 
so that further illustration would be useless. See a full exhibition of the 
same case after a copula (verb) as before it, in § 97. 4. Note 1. 


(2) Exceptions to the general rule, however, are apparently 
very many; and they need some special illustration. 


I. Constructio ad sensum. 


(a) As to number. Nouns of multitude, i. e. generic nouns, in the singu- 
lar, often take a plural verb, adjective, participle, etc.; e. g. 0 aylog ... &- 
os, John 7: 49; 10 nAHY0¢ otovtar—otoutos uneButvoy, et sic passim. Matt. 
21:8. Luke 9:12. In John 6: 2, both singular and plural are united; 
and so elsewhere. - 

Nore. Kindred to this is the case of distributives, which, not unfre- 
quently, take a plural verb; e. g. John 16: 32, oxognioDnts Exaotog; and 
so Acts 2: 6. 11: 29. Rev. 5:8. The same in the Classics, as to éxaotos, 
ixategos, 2%; &Adoc, and the like; and so in Hebrew often, in respect to 
WN, CIN, ete. 

(b) Constructio ad sensum as to gender and number often occurs in sen- 
tences with a copula expressed or implied; e. g. 10 yuvaixcdy éote xan, lit. 
womanhood is beautiful; ta maidixa éote xaos, lit. childhood is beautiful. 
Often in respect to pronouns; as, ‘ when it was told at Sparta, aitots tose, 
it seemed good to them,’ i. e. to the Spartans, etc. 


Norte. The neuter articles, ro and 1a, with a Gen. plural after them, 
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take a plural predicate; as 10 ta» Inolwy... élev9ngutega. In a com- 
pound subject made up of two cases, the case of the one part may be fol- 
lowed, and the gender and number of the other (principal) part; as 247 d0¢ 
tay innéwv ... éncovtec, the last word has a Nom. case like 1A7%o0¢, but a 
plural number like iaxéw». This is a mized constructio ad sensum. 


IE. Real discrepancies between the subject and predicate. 


(3) These are numerous, and they assume a variety of forms ; 
e. g. 

(a) Masc. and fem. subjects may have (with a copula) a predicate adjec- 
tive, etc., in the neuter singular or plural; e. g. 6 modsuos pofegovr—7 nodts 
pilratov— anew 1 émetimla, 2 Cor. 2:6. Such constructions are very fre- 
quent; comp. “varium et mutabile semper femina.” With a pronoun ; 
Tovto tugayvie, etc. In the plural ; ov Oetya tovto naozsv—Oijhe 6 Ott yéyo- 
ve; specially in the case of verbals i in _“T80¢ and -10¢, as éotiy avi@ mista 
one must trust him, opurtées éotty aut, one must help him. And so often 
with taitu, tads; as ayy? ovx ioty tavta, government is not this. In all 
such cases the generic idea is designated by the neuter singular, and the 
saine idea in all its compass by the neuter plural. 

(b) Predicate nouns, concrete or abstract, (the names of persons excepted), 
are often of different gender, and sometimes of a different number, from 
that of the subject; as coi éyw tgopoa ovedoc—Aoyeos uxpa Ithacyol, the 
Pelasgians were the most distinguished (lit. summits) of Argos. So the neu- 
ter plurals (used as nouns) ta ngw@ta, ta nurta, ta pidtata; andso Foéuua, 
xndsvua, etc. 

, (¢) Neuter plurals often take a verb singular; e. g. ta {aa teézet—aiga 
ovx Eyer Ovnowy, gifts have no advantage. So with participles, as dotay taita, 
these things having seemed proper. 

But this usage has many limits; (1). Nouns denoting persons or lieing be- 
ings usually (not always) take the plural; Matt. 12: 21, %9vn élniovor; ta 
Oaimorsc MiotEvovar xut polacovar, James 2: 19. Mark 5:13. Rev. 11: 18. 
16: 14, al. But the sing. is found in Luke 4: 41. 8: 30, 38. 13: 19, al. 
So in the classics. (2) Where the whole compass of the subject, or the 
subject in all its individual particulars, is to be made emphatic, a plural 
predicate i is used after neuter plur. subjects ; e. g. gaveoa joay ,.. ty~n mol- 
da, Xen. Anab. 1.7,17; éxed1 exqdFov ° Odtunca, when the Olympiac Seasts 
came on. Specially i is the plura] used when numerals belong to the subject, 
as joa Ovo telyn—éyevovto éxatcy txdavta. The poets (not Attic) often 
use the plural out of these limits; the general rule is not without many 
exceptions. 

(2) In a few cases masc. and fem. subjects i in the plural take a verb sin- 
gular; e. as Zote Ente otadio.—zy tosis xepadal, But this is confined to 
éoti and 9)» when thus (as it were impersonally) used; comp. the French, @ 
est des hommes, etc. 

Note. Besides the discrepancies above noted, in classic Greek a dual 
may have a plural predicate, and vice versd. So the dual dtw may have a 
plural noun with it; and fem. duals may take a masc. attributive. But 
these cases do not concern the N. Test. Greek, as it does not employ the 
dual. 
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| (4) A verb which is a mete copula may conform to the sub- 
ject or to the predicate. 


E. g. 7 meolodoc ... stat otadiot £E, the circuit is [are] six stadia; to de- 
sopevoy yiyvortas Aoyot. 


(5) There are, moreover, several peculiarities in respect to 
subject and predicate, which deserve to be specially noted. Such 
are the following: 


(a) Frequently the verb goes from the singular to the plural; and vice ver- 
sd; e. g. et tig Hysitas... bysy... ayvoovar, Xen. Mem. IL 3. 2. Vice versd, 
ob iatgevomevos yaigovor... weyalou yag xaxov anaddattetas, Plat. Gorg. p. 
478. In such cases the singular designates each individual of the whole 
mass. This is very frequent in Hebrew. 


(6) Masc. predicates are ‘sometimes joined with fem. subjects, when 
there is no special design to distinguish sex; e. g.adslgai ... xat tooui- 
Ta, Wots sivas... tous glsvFégouc, Xen. Mem. II. 7. 2. 

(c) The first person plural is often employed in the same sense as the 
Jirrst person singular ; specially when the plural may be naturally interpre- 
ted as including both an individual and those who are his associates; e. g. 
&etoucs... iva noscBevaucr, Plat. Sympos. p. 186. So, often, in the N. 
Test.; specially in the writings of Paul, who is continually making transi- 
tions of this nature. 

(d) The Imper. sing. is sometimes employed where the subject is plural; 
e. g. eins, ti nagyets ; James 4: 13, aye viv ob Aeyortes, also 5:1. In such 
cases, the Imper. is a kind of interjection. 


Verb or predicate with several subjects. 


(6) Several subjects of different persons are thus arranged ; 
the first person has precedence over the others ; the second over 
the third ; and the verb takes the plural form. 


4 \ , 4 Q ~ ‘ a 4 a ~ ’ 
E. g. éyw nat ov—or éyw xai éxsivoc—or éyw xal ov xat éxtivos—yoagouer, 
~ ~ bl ~ 
So éyw xab éxsivoy yoaqpouey; ov xal éxsivos—or ov xut éxsivoi—yegu@ere. 
~ ~ ~ ~ , 
So nutis xot éxsivos yoaqousv—vyeis xat éxeivor yougete, etc. 


Nore. But sometimes the number of the person conforms to the promi- 
nent subject; sometimes to the nearest one; as Dok xa yw éunyarnoauny, 
Eurip. Med. 1020. Otte ov ott ay addos Suvaito. 


(7) Several subjects of the same person regularly demand a 
plural predicate ; but often a singular one is employed; E. g. 


(a) The verb at the head of a sentence, or at the close, conforms to the 
subject which is proximate; as ovx tyyw “Iwan xai 7 untne avtov, Luke 
2:43. John 4: 12. Iévytec xut dios mhéow syst, Xen. So often in Cicero, 
and not unfrequently in our English version of the SS. (b) Sometimes the 
verb conforms to the prominent subject; as Bacidevs xai ob ovy avtig... 
sioninter. (c) Names of things, of different gender, take a plural verb, when 
a distinction is intended to be marked: a singular one, when a umiy of the 
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whole is designated. If all the names are neuter, the verb is usually in the 

singular. (d) Subjects with 77... 7 (or... or), also with ovrs... ovte, may 

take a sing. or plur. verb; a sing. one when separation is really meant, as 

4, ovtos adn) Aéves; a plural one when the same predicate is in the same 

manner applied to both, as si “dong aeywor... 4 DotBos ‘Anoddwy. 
Genera Remark. Few of the rules respecting the concord of the subject 

sel chai are uniformly observed. The rules of Greek usage in this respect 

a 


are far less rigid and exact than those of the modern English language. In fact, 
they closely resemble the Hebrew. 


SYNTAX OF VERBS. 
§ 129. Distinctions in the nature of different Verbs. 


(1) A verb signifies action in its most enlarged sense, either 
external or internal. 


(2) Ideas of space, which arise from our sense of motion, 
scem to lie at the basis of the different classes of verbs as distin- 
guished by their respective kinds of meaning. 


E. g. (a) Action considered in the relation of whither, is designated by a 
transitive verb, which requires an object to be placed after it (either ex- 
pressed or implied), which object marks the whither of the action, as tunte 
tov naida. Kindred to this is the marking of the effect of action, e. g. ygaqe 
a7v éntotoayy. (b) Action considered in the relation of whence, requires a 
verb passive, i. e. one the subject of which is affected by the action of an- 
other agent; e.g. tumtowor Und tivog. (c) Action may be regarded in the 
light of where ; and then the verb must be intransitive, inasmuch as the ac- 
tion which proceeds from the subject of the verb, terminates within the 
pame subject; e. g. to Jodor av Fei — 7jSouce (Midd.) 


(3) Besides the general distinctions of transitive, intransitive, 
and passive, there are subordinate classes of verbs distinguished 
by the names, reflexive, reciprocal, and causative. 


(a) 4 reflerive verb is one which marks an action as proceeding from an 
agent and returning to him ugain, i. e. as exercising an influence over him ; 
e. g. tUntouae (Midd.) I beat myself; xopifoues, I procure for myself. Here 
the sense is the same as if the active voice were employed with a pronoun 
relating to the agent in the Acc.; e.g. us or guavtoy; while in many other 
cases, the sense is the same as that of a verb in the active voice with an 
Acc. of the thing and the Gen. or Dative of the person; e. g. auvvopat tous 
sodeulous I keep off the soldiers from me = avy t. nod. éuov. So xoultouas 
Mole yorpata,—xopitw wor moka yonuate, I procure much property for my- 
self. This kind of verb belongs to the Middle Voice. 

(6) Kindred to this class of verbs are those named REcIPROcAL. These 
indicate reflexive action extended mutually to two subjects; as tuatortas, 
they beat each other ; uazortat, they fight each other. 


(c) A peculiar species of the transitive verb is the so-named CAUSATIVE. 
Verbs of this class designate action upon an object which occasions that 


~ 
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object to exercise intransitive action, i.e. action upon itself; e. g. éysiow, I 
waken, i. e. I cause one to awake, (the awaking is intransitive action); oA- 
Avut, I destroy, i.e. I cause that one should perish ; nave, I make one to cease, 
etc. These correspond to the Hiphil conjugation of the Hebrews. 


Nore. The Greek language has not distinct forms for all the classes of 
verbs. The active voice designates a transitjve, and often intransitive and 
causative sense; the middle voice frequently designates an intransitive, as 
well as reflexive sense. The passive voice has distinct forms, as to a few ten- 
ses; and so the middle voice; but in the Pres., Imperf., Perf. and Pluperf., 
these two voices can employ only one and the same form. 


(4) It seems most probable, that originally the active voice 
had only a éransitive sense, and the middle voice an intransitive 
one; but at present these forms are extended much beyond the 
ancient limits. 


Note. Thus the verbs in -, (which retain most of all the antique usage), 
are all transitive in their present tenses, (e¢ué and ius excepted) ; ; while the 
verbs in -w (which are more recent), are both transitive and intransitive ; 
yea, in very many cases, the same verb has both senses. Moreover the forms 
of the middle voice, in at Jeast half of its tenses, are common to this voice 
and to the passive, while the middle was probably the more ancient voice. 


(5) The lines of distinction between verbs as transitive and 
intransitive, in Greek, cannot be very definitely drawn from the 
general nature of any verb. Almost any verb whatever is ca- 
pable of being employed in both senses ; and each case must be 
determined in and by itself, whether-the action is transitive or in- 
transitive. 


Nore. This may seem strange to a mere English reader; because our 
vernacular is more definite in respect to the usage in question. But in 
Greek, nothing is more frequent than the exchange of meanings in regard 
to this particular. For example: 


(a) Intransitive verbs often put on the nature (1) Of transitwe ones ; e. g. 
Buivey noda—voooy, vouriv, etc.; see § 103.4. (2) Of passive ones; e. g. 
éxnintw v0 rivog—teredevinxe tno tov éySgov. Here, in the first case (No. 
1), an Ace. or object being supplied, the verb must of course be transitive ; 
in the second (No. 2), the agent being supplied, it is evident that the sub- 
ject of the verb is not the agent, and therefore he must be the patient, i. e. 
the verb becomes passive in its meaning. This usage of intransitive verbs 
in a passive sense is of wide extent, and deserves special notice. It is quite 
common in Hebrew. - 


(6) Transitive verbs, specially such as indicate motion, are often employed 
in an intransitive sense ; e. g. éxSuddey to spring forth; UneoBaldey to excel ; 
and xiivecy to decline ; and so of a multitude of others. So also in English ; I 
move, I turn, I change, I Sanne et al. multa, are both transitive and intran- 
sitive. 


Remark I, Two very plain principles are applicable to all these cases, viz., 
first, that almost any verb whatever may, in the Greek language, have an Acc. af- 
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ter it, and then of course it becomes transitive ; and secondly, that most verbs may 
be used in an intransitive sense, and are so of course when no object of their ac- 
tion is supplied or intended. The inference of course is, in such a case, that the 
subject of the verb is the object of the action, or (in other words) that the verb is 
intransitive. 


Remark If. It would seem that the Tempora Secunda were the original tenses, 
which were often, and more usually, employed in the intransitive sense. The 
necessity of a transitive sense occasioned the formation anew of other tenses ; 
which, for the most part, are employed in the transitive sense, provided the Tem- 
pora Secunda still remain in use. The latter, in such cases, more usually have 
eae sense, e. g. Aor, II. and Perf. I]. active, Aor. II. passive and 
middle. 


‘ 


§ 130. Voices, with their respective meaning. 


For the definitions of these, and the leading distinctions, the reader is referred 
to § 59. The substance will be here repeated very briefly, in order to facilitate 
an understanding of the subjects developed in the sequel. 

(1) The active voice designates action which proceeds from 
the subject of the verb, and which may terminate either ona 
different object or upon itself; (verbs transitive, and neuter or 
intransitive). 

E. g. tuntw tov maida-—alyéo. 


(2) When the subject of the verb is represented as the passive 
recipient of the action expressed by it, the form of the verb is 
passive. 


E. g. tuntouas, I am beaten, i. e. by some other person. 


(3) When the subject of the verb is represented as both agent 
and recipient, then the verb is said to be of the middle voice. 


E. g. tuntouet, I beat myself, (the latter pronoun being unnecessary in 
the Greek). 


Remark. It is obvious that intransitive active verbs, which confine the ac- 
ition to the agent or subject, are very nearly allied to verbs of the middle 
voice which do the same. But the middle voice more fully and of itself 
indicates the reflexive meaning; and moreover it is often so used as to 
govern nouns in a transitive way, which stand connected with it, when 
its design is to point out the ultimate object of an action; e. g. tUatopet, I 
beat myself; xopifoues zxonuato, I acquire wealth for myself. Here, for my- 
self is implied by the form of the verb, while, in this second example, the 
verb also takes an Acc. after it. 


§ 131. Various meanings of the Middle Voice. 


(1) The general design is, to mark action which terminates 
on the subject of the verb ; on something which belongs to this 
subject ; or on some object that stands nearly connected with 
this subject. 
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It is evident that this last category must open a wide field for the em- 
ployment of the middle voice; and such is the fact according to Greek 
usage. 


(a) Action terminating on the subject himself. (1) Some verbs are neces- 
sarily confined to the middle form here, having no active form, or none 
employed in the like sense; e. g. jdouce laetor; otéliec Fou to depart, 
(otéAdecy means to send away). Like to this last verb are a large class 
which are transitive in the active voice, and have there a different sense 
from the Middle, as gaiverFar to appear, (patvew to show); totacFac to 
stand, (icrevar to station), etc. So it is also with some which are intransi- 
tive in the active voice, but reflexive in the Middle; as Bovievery tri to give 
counsel to any one, Bovistcau Dac to determine for one’s self. Here also be- 
long many so called deponent verbs. 


(2) Sometimes the Middle is employed where the same sense might be, 
and usually is, indicated by the active voice with its attending pronoun; 
e. g. tuntozos I beat myself, but one might say also, ruttw Euavtov; éma- 
yéitat he praises himself, which is usually expressed by énaivei Exvtoy. If 
we except a few verbs, like Aovowct, xeigoucs, évdve Fou, and the like, which 
have immediate respect to one’s own person, almost always the active 
voice (with a pronoun) is employed to make out a reflerive sense, in those 
cases where the meaning of the verb is not essentially changed by being 
employed in the middle voice. It is to that class of verbs, then, that we 
are principally to look for examples of the middle voice, where this voice 
has a different meaning from the active; for then the active voice will 
not afford the meaning demanded. 


(b) The middle voice designates action upon something which BELONGS TO 
the subject of the verb; e.g. vintoyar tous nodas, I wash my feet, (the Middle 
verb indicating this relation of 1odag to me); tUmtomas trv xeqadyy, I beat 
my own head. But there are also other and different shades which may 
be marked; e. g. 


(c) It expresses action on objects un one’s possession, or objects which affect 
one’s self; e.g. nmagéxec Fai te, to give out of one’s own property or possession ; ; 
SicFus vouor, to make a law which will include one’s self, (Feivos vouor, act, 
would mean fo legislate for others) ; anodsixyva Far Egyor, to exhibit one’s own 
doings ; anogaiver Fat yvonuny, to show one’s own opinion; AveoDai tt, to 
ransom something for one’s self, (Aeveww t1, merely to ransom any thing). Some 
other shades of meaning, also, may be ranked here; e. g. 


(1) Here may be classed the reciprocal verbs, which, in order to com- 
plete their action, imply that olhers must be within the sphere of the agent's 
influence ; e. g. verbs of contending, rwvalling, conversing with, reproving, 
embracing, kissing, greeting, thr usting at, etc., as uayer Pat, dyartoce Sat, 
Aougeio Fan, oporoyste Fut, ouuBorever Sort, etc. 


(2) Also action which must bring things within the sphere of one ’s own 
influence, or remove them out of this sphere ; e. g. magnoxsver Sa tx é1i- 
15s, to prepare things necessary for one’s self; movtod ot eigniv7y, to make 
peace for one’s self; asotiadal t1, to take away any thing for one’s self, etc. 
So, to remove out of the sphere of one’s own influence ; as anoouc Fas 
xaxd, to ward off evil from one’s self; mapaitsiaFat xaxor, to deprecate evil 
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in respect to one’s self; anodooFat tt, to sell any thing from one’s own pos- 
Session, etc. 


Note. Verbs with a catsative or permissive sense are frequent in the 
middle voice. They may have respect either to one’s own person, or to 
objects within his influence. (1) His own person; as xésigacPat, to let one’s 
self be shaved; SidutuaPas tovg muidus, to procure teachers for one’s own 
children, etc. (2) Objects within one’s sphere, or to be brought within it, 
or removed out of it; e. g. mea Bev opar avrev, I employ him on an ambassy 
Jor myself; nagayouperdos vouors, to cause the laws to be inscribed ; ayé- 
cactat tiva, to cause one to be i igdactal xatadixaciaPal tive, to procure 
one’s condemnation; nagatécFat tounezay, to cause a table to be set for one’s 
self; ynpacdus tiv Fvyaréoa, to give one’s daughter away in marriage. 


Remark L The reflexive meaning, (as will be seen by several examples 
in the note above), is often so weakened, that it is scarcely (if at all) per- 
ceivable, and may be resolved into some thing that has a bearing either 
more or less direct on the advantange or disadvantage of the subject or 
agent, or is connected with his concerns. Hence, in a few cases, even a 
pronoun is put after a verb of the middle voice, to render more emphatic 
the relation of the action; e. g. éuavre) Fospaiuny, Soph. O. T. 1143. So 
GEautoy UMOxNOVsupEVvos, Plato. But this is not usual. 


Remark II. In a multitude of cases it is comparatively a matter of in- 
difference whether the active or middle voice is employed, and this may 
depend merely on the subjective views of the writer; e. g. wicDoy qégey 
io receive a reward, where the sentiment would be generic, while piodor 
géoea Fas would show that the reception had particular respect to the sub- 
ject of the verb. On the shade of meaning, then, which the writer means 
to convey, would depend the one voice or the other; and so in a multi- 
tude of cases where the general meaning would be substantially the same, 
whether the active voice was employed or the middle. 


Remark III. The older Greek employs oftentimes the middle voice to 
designate intransitive meanings, and in particular to express the operations 
of our senses, internal or external. Hence, in Homer, axover and axovsto, 
ideiy and iWécFar, ynorvery and ynoeverSar, et al. sim., in the like sense. 
Hence (as a relic of this more ancient usage) we often find, specially in 
respect to intransitive verbs and those expressive of external or internal 
sense; the Future middle employed as a Future active, i. e. instead of it; 
see § 60. 5. 


Remark IV. From this usage of employing the middle voice in an in- 
transitive sense and also as a reflexive, originated, in all probability, the 
frequent employment of it in a figurative or secondary sense, as having re- 
ference (in a reflexive way) to the internal senses. Thus, cxoneiy to see, 
speculari, oxonsia9at to consider, i. e. to look at internally; ogiZew to fir 
bounds, but ogiveo Sas to decide or determine; craduav to weigh off, ota- 
Fucotot to weigh or deliberate upon internally, etc. Specially do verbs 
ending in -svw (which designate, in the active, the being in such or sucha 
state or condition), signify, in the Middle, acting the part or endearouring 
to act the part, of those who are in such or such a@ state or condition ; e. g. 
nokitsiw 1am a citizen, nolitevopay I live and act as a cilizen ; movngeto 
Iam base, movngsvopas I behave myself basely ; tau:svw IF am a manager, 
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toaptevouot Tact the part of a manager, etc. In many verbs of such a na- 
ture, the active form is gone into desuetude, and only the middle (depo- 
nent) remains ; in others, both forms are employed with a difference of 
meaning. 

Remark V. As the intransitive sense is one so common to the Middle, 
and also is conveyed by the Active, here is room, in very many cases, for 
choice ; and this may depend on euphony, more current usage, rhythm (in 
poetry), or the taste of the writer, etc. In some cases the distinctions are 
very tenuous; e. g. otoatevecy to make war (said of the State), orgarevec Sas 
lo take the field (said of the soldiers). 


§ 132. Peculiar Tenses of the Middle Voice. 


(1) The Pres., Imperf., Perf., Pluperf., and Paulo-post, are 
common to the Passive and Middle, and can be understood in 
their true sense only by virtue of the context, the nature of the 
case, etc. But, 


(2) The Aorists and Futures Middle, (the same verb has only 
one Future), bear the appropriate sense of the Middle, i. e. either 
reflexive or intransitive, and are not usually susceptible of a pas- 
sive sense, except in an indirect way. 


Nore 1. Still there are cases where a verb has no other Fut. but the Fut. 
middle ; and then it may be used passively, or actively. ‘The poets, more- 
over, for the sake of rhythm, not unfrequently use this Fut. instead of the pas- 
sive one. But common usage demands a passive Fut. for a passive meaning. 

Note 2. The Aorist I. Midd. is not at all employed in a passive sense. 
Usually it designates an operative and energetic meaning ; while Aor. II. 
Middle more commonly has an intransilive sense. This agrees well with 
the usual distinction between the Zempora Secunda and the Tempora 
Prima. 


§ 133. Uses of the Passive Voice. 


(1) It seems probable, that the present arrangement of a full 
(original) passive Voice, in our Greek Grammars, is not in accor- 
dance with the primitive structure of the Greek language. The 
middle Voice seems to have been anterior. 


So Kiihner, § 401; and he has illustrated and confirmed his positions 
by many proofs. The most striking are such cases as the following: 
Tuntetoe MAnyus nodhuc, he is beaten many stripes ; éoFijcFav évIjta, he is 
clothed with clothing, etc. Here, when we assume a Middle sense, we can 
solve the regimen of the Acc. at once, because it may take an Acc. of the 
thing after it. Thus, he suffers many stripes to beat him, he permuts clothing 
to be put on him, etc., would solve the enigma of a voice apparently 
passive still governing one of the two cases which the Act. voice governs. 
So gFovovpar I experience envy, éxiBovdevoucn, I suffer plotting, Mg TELOpAL 
I receive credit, and the like. In a multitude of cases, this mauner of view- 


ing the subject will explain the apparent enigma of the syntax. 
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(2) Aor. I. and II. Passive seem to have stood related to each 
other, more anciently, as passive and intransitive. In later usage 
this distinction is not observed with any strictness. 


Kiihner ranks Aor. IT. passive as a sinple intransitive of the active voice, 
formed after the model of verbs in -yu. Plainly, i in many cases, this is cor- 
rect; e.g. eenhesor (Act.) I terrified, éSenhay ny I feared; tqnva I showed, 
span I appeared; tatnoa I placed, tutnv I stood. Hence the principle 
laid down (§ 64.8. N.2.), that no Aor. IL active is formed,when Aor. II. passive is 
employed; for obviously it is then superfluous, inasmuch as the Aor. IL 
passive (so called) performs the part of Aor. IL act. intransitive. 

Nore. In process of time the difference between Aor. L and II. passive 
seems to have been much weakened; for Aor. I. is now often found with 
a reflexive or intransitive meaning, and Aor. IL has often an intransitive 
sense which is equivalent to a passive one. 


§ 134. Use of Deponent Verbs. 


(1) These, having no active form, employ the middle and pas- 
‘sive forms 1 ina reflexive, intransitive, or passive sense. 


Nore. When they form an Aor. L middle, they are called middle depo- 
nents ; when they form Aor. I. passive, passive deponents. 


(2) Not unfrequently the reflexive sense is so weakened in 
them, that they must be translated as merely transitive. 

E. g. déyouati tr—éoyatoual t:—Brafouai t1va, etc. Not improbably the 
acjive forms once existed in most or all verbs of this kind. Hence the 
passive forms of these verbs may easily be supposed to have a passive 
meaning; which is often the case. When they form both Aor. I. middle 
and Aor. I. pass., the latter of course is really passive in its meaning. The 
Pres., Imperf., and Fut. more seldom have a passive meaning, for they in- 
cline to the meaning of the middle voice. 


TENSES OF VERBS. 
§ 135. Nature and design of the Tenses. 


(1) The basis of these is, expression of the relations of time. 


(2) These relations may be divided into two kinds; (a) The 
mere relation to the present time of the speaker. (6) The rela- 
tion to some other action or thing in time past, present, or future. 


(3) In relation to present time of the speaker, things are 
designated as taking place now, or in past time, or in future. 
In such a case, merely the simple relation of time is designated 
without reference to other events ; and the tenses which desig- 
nate it, (Present, Aor., and Future) , are therefore, when thus em- 
ployed, named ABSOLUTE TENSES. 
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E. g. yeago, tygapa, ygayw, uttered simply in relation to the present 
time of the speaker, are in this sense called absolute tenses. | 


(4) But time may also be referred to other things or events ; 
and one may represent any thing as taking place in the present, 
past, or future of those events. The tenses employed in such a 
case are called relative; and for the most part, they are tenses 
appropriate solely to the purpose of marking these relations. 


(5) The relative tenses are naturally divided into three class- 
es, to each of which belongs an appropriate manner of expression. 


Intustration. (a) If we affirm something to have been done in TIME 
PAsT, and this time is designated as being related to something else which 
took place in time past, then there may naturally arise three views of 
_ the thing affirmed to have been done, viz., it was done at the same time 
when something else took place; or it was done before that something else 
took place; or it was to be done after that something else took place. These 
three relations are expressed by the Impert,, the Pluperf., and the Fut. 
with példw; e. g. Eypaqoy thy éntotolyy évy w ov étnastes, I wrote the letter 
while you were playing, where the pasé is the scene of action for both pred- 
icates, but the writing is contemporary (present) with the playing. Again; 
évyeyouey ty émiotodny ote ov Whe, Thad written the episile when you came, 
where the scene of both events is laid in the past, but the writing \ was com- 
pleted before the coming took place. Finally, susdio» yoagerp 618 OU HA- 
Des, I was about to write when you came, where the scene is still in the 
past, but the writing is designated as taking place after the coming. 


(6) In the same manner the Present may become a relative time, by 
referring to actions done or things existing, during that same present time. 
The principal thing to be affirmed may be done during that same present 
time, or before it, or after it. E. g. yoago thy éncotolyy év w ov nailer, I 
am writing my letter while you are playing, where both actions are present, 
but the main action stands related (as to time) to a subordinate one, and so 
distinguishes this Present from the absolute Present, which merely ex- 
presses time without relation to another action or event. Again: yeyeage, 
tnv énictolny, Il have written the epistle, i. e. I have completed it, viz. before 
the time in which I am speaking ; (for the Perfect, from its very nature, is 
only a relative tense). Sothe Future relative, uéldw yoagery, I am about to 
wrile, I intend to write, i. e. I have this intention now while I am speaking. 


(c) If the speaker chooses his scene of action in the Furure, then a 
principal action of that future may be done during some subordinate one, 
or before it, or after it. E. g. yoawm tyy éatotodyy év @ ov nat set, I shall 
write while you are at play, where relative conlemporaneous action is palpa- 
ble, while both actions are yet placed in the future. So 7 éntotoly ysyoa- 
wera Otay au nagayérn, the letter will have been wrilten whenever you may 
come, where the main action is already past in respect to the subordinate one, 
while both are still placed i in the future of the person who speaks. Again; 
peddnow yeapely ore Oo TatTHE pov MOQUYEVITETEL, | I shall write when my fa- 
ther shall come, where both actions are future, but the main action is more- 
over future in relation to the subordinate one. 
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Remarks. It appears, then, that while there are only three absolute 
tenses for past, present, and future, there are nine relalzve ones, i. e. three 
in respect to a point of time combined with action in the past; three in 
the same respect as it regards the present; and three as it regards the 
future. : 

(2) THE ABSOLUTE TENSEs are the Present, Aor., and Future. Of these 
the Present and Future are also employed to mark the relative present and 
future and as well as the absolute ; but the Aorist designates in itself only 
the absolute past, having no relation to other things or events, but merely 
expressing past action as such. 

(b) THE RELATIVE TENSES, On the other hand, have, for the most part, 
exclusively appropriate forms; e. g. the Imperf., the Perf., and Pluperf., are 
all relative merely ; while the Futures relative are often made by wéddm in 
combination with the Infinitive, as példw yeaqey, Eushloy yeaqery, ushdnow 
yoagey. The whole may be rendered more perspicuous by a tabular 
view. 

L Time absolute. 


Present. Past. Future. 
veape Eyoaya yoawpen 
If. Time relative. 
Contemporaneous yeaqu ey oaqoyr yoawos 
Antecedent yeyouga — évyeyoageyw yeyoapars tcouas 
Future uellw yougey Eusddoy yoagey peldjow yeapay 


What is meant by contemporaneous, antecedent, and future, in this tabular 
view, has already been explained above. These respective tenses are so 
named in their relation, or because of their relation, to some other action 
or event in the past, present, or future. 


(6) As to the primary Tenses, i. e. the Pres., Fut., and Per- 
fect, although they are often employed (the Perf. always) as re- 
lative tenses, yet their relation is confined merely to one point, 
viz. to the present time of the speaker and the action of speaking ; 
but the relative historical Tenses, on the other hand, i. e. the 
Imperf., Pluperf., and Paulo-post Future, always presuppose some 
other and different action or event, either expressed or implied, 
to which they stand related. 

Norte. The design of this remark is to show, that all the primary tenses, 
even when relatwe, are still distinguished in their use, in one respect at 
least, quite plainly from the relative historic tenses. The distinctions as 
to the nature of the tenses in general, have already been noted in § 51 and 
§ 53. Whatever else is necessary to a more particular view, will be de- 
veloped in the sequel. 


§ 136. Distinctions and Use of the Tenses. 


(1) Tue Present. Strictly speaking, the Present designates 
only the moment in which the speaker is making his declaration ; 
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and merely so considered, it would have a relative sense. But the 
Greeks also employ it in a much wider sense, i. e. as embracing 
greater or smaller periods of time. So we speak, in English, of 
the present month, year, century, etc. In this extended sense 
of present, the tense in question is very often employed. 


(a) Proverbs, maxims, general and universal truths, what is usual, con- 
stant, invariable, etc., is commonly expressed 1 in the present tense, by virtue 
of such an extended use; €. g. 6 Hhios Adunsi—o avIQuncs éor Fynt0s— 
EX Oors vepedn Epyeta, etc. 

(6) In narration, past events are frequently spoken of as if they were 
present before the view of the speaker, in which case the present tense is of 
course employed. This is found every where among the Greek historians, 
and is very frequent in the N. Test.; e. g. John 1:29, ‘John Biénes seeth Je- 
sus coming to him, xal Aéye.’ 1: 44, [Nathaniel] stgéoxe: .. . xat Aéyer; and 
the like every where, but specially in John’s Gospel, and in the Apocalypse. 

Nore. In such cases writers take the liberty of employing interchange- 
ably the Pres. and Praeterite forms even in the same sentence ; see in Mark 
2:4. 4:38. 5:15. Luke 23: 12. John 1: 42, 43, 44, 5: 14. 4: 29. 18: 28, 
et al. saepe. So in the Classics; see Winer 41. 2. b. 


(c) ThePresent is sometimes employed for the Future ; specially (1) Where 
the mere futurity of the action is not intended to be made particularly 
prominent; e. g. Matt. 26: 2, ‘Ye know that after two days yivetos is the 
passover, and the Son of Man nagadidotma, is 3 betrayed, in order that he may 
be crucified.’ John 14: 3, ‘IfI go away, madtv Eoyopou.’ Matt.17: 11. Luke 12: 
54. See examples from the Classics in abundance, Kiihner § 437. a. (2) 
But particularly, where certainty of action is intended to be designated, the 
Present may be used for the Future. This might be applied to the cases 
above ; and it is founded, indeed, in the nature of things. If that which is 
in reality future, is announced as now present, this speaks loudly for the as- 
sumed certainty of the thing. So the heathen oracles often employed the 
Present, in order to announce prediction. ‘The Heb. Present participle is 
used in cases without number as a future in -rus in Latin. So in John 4: 
21, 23, Eoyetas wea, designating the proximate and certain future. The 
like is often found. 

.  (d) Inasmuch as the Present denotes unfinished action, it is sometimes 

employed in the sense of design, purpose, intention to do a thing, or the éf- 
fort to do it; e. g. ‘My dishonoured house you are destroying ... waidu 
t demoxteivess and' you are intending or endeavoring to kill my child, Odyss. 
nm. 431. °Eyw to. Avovee (Pres. Part.) éxeoa... auida, I designing to end 
the strife, or rather, endeavoring to end the strife, have ia etc., Eurip. 
Phoen. 81. 


Nore. As a peculiar Present, may be noted the use of this tense when 
it involves along with it something of the past which still continues; e. g. 
John 8: 58, ‘ Before Abraham was, éyw sit, Iam,’ i.e. I was and still am. 
Comp. Jer.1: 5 (Sept.). John 15: 27. Acts 25:11. John 8: 14, éeyopan. 


(2) Tue Imperrect. (I.) The stand-point of this tense is in the 
28 
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past, primarily denoting unfinished action, or action which is 
going on while something else is being done. 


Illustration. The Imperfect stands related to some point in past time, 
as the relative Present does to the present moment. Both signify action go- 
ing on and unfinished; both have reference to something else which is tak- 
ing or has taken place; but the Impert. refers to the past, and the Present 
to the moment of speaking. E.g. tygaqor tyy éniotodijy év @ ou Enotes, I 
wrote the letter while you were playing. But the subordinate clause may also 
have a Pluperfect or an Aorist in it in such cases, as well as the Imperf. ; 
e. g. ore énsdyluSnoay or énzlGov or Hoyovto, ot “EAnveg uayorvto, See 
in Luke 14: 17, 24: 32. 6: 19. John 5: 16. 12: 6, al. saep. 


(II.) From this leading use of the Imperf. naturally flow several 
other kindred uses, which must here be particularized. 


(a) It designates continued and repeated action in past time; but still it is 
mostly action related, in respect to time, to some other predicate. This is 
its principal use in the N. Test.; e.g. John 3: 22, ‘There Jesus dcéteiBe 
pet uitar xai éBantfe,” denoting continued habitual action. So in cases 
almost without number; e. g. Rom. 15: 22. 1Cor. 10: 4. 13: 11. Acts 13: 
11. Matt. 13: 34. Luke 8:31, 41. 17: 28, al. saep. 


Note. The Aorist also denotes often repeated action in the past. Kiihner 
says that the Imperf. is distinguished from it by always having a relation to 
another predicate in the past time, while the Aorist is absolute and simply 
expresses repetition. In most cases this is true; but in some it would be 
very difficult to make this out with definite and satisfactory evidence. In 
fact, this seems to be a point in which the Aorist and Imperf., plainly as 
they differ from each other for the most part, come very near if not entirely 
together and are hardly to be distinguished ; e. g. examine the use of the 
Aor. in such cases as these, viz. 0 Swxgatns é0idake auicFi—ot Mégoa éno- 
Aguicay moo0P vuws—where the habit of teaching and making war are plainly 
signified. See James 1: 11,24. Eph. 5: 29. 


(b) From the general nature of the Imperf. it is adapted to designate ac- 
tion commenced but not completed, and often, as we might suppose, it is em- 
ployed in this way; e. g. Matt. 3: 14, 0 02 ’Iwavvng Sexwdusy avrov, forbade 
him, i. e. at first, but afterwards he yielded. So éSovdouny, I would, i. e. if 
it could have been so; so Rom. 9: 3, qiyouny, I wished, i.e. if it could have 
been so; and in like manner Eurip. Iph. T. 26,‘ Coming to Aulis ... éxau- 
younv kipet, I was killing, i.e. I was preparing to kill him, but Diana stole 
away the sword.’ See Kiihner, § 48. 4. 

Note. The use of the Imperf. in hypothetical or conditional sentences, 
where it implies a negative, stands closely allied to the shade of meaning in 
b; e.g. ei tovr0 Aéyets, 7 Tuagraves a», if you should say so, then you would err, 
where the implication is: You do not say so, and therefore do not err. 

(c) The Imperfect sometimes includes the Present with it; e.g. ovx aga 
ayados.. » Teguxdiis 9y éx toutou tov Aoyov, ‘then Pericles was [and is] not 
good for this reason, Plat. Gorg. p. 516. See examples in Kiihner, § 438. 4. 

(d) In a narration of the past, the Imperf: is often exchanged with the 
Aorist, although it still retains its own appropriate meaning; see Luke 8; 
23, James 2: 22, and also No. 5. 5. 1, in the sequel here. 
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(3) THe Perrect. This expresses an action done or com- 
pleted before the time present of the speaker. Specially is it 
employed, when the consequences of that action are intended to 
be represented as continuing or abiding. 


Nore 1. It matters not whether the action is in fact just completed, or 
was done long ago. ‘The speaker, who uses the Perfect, means merely to 
declare completion antecedent to the present moment in which he is 
speaking. 

Note 2 The Greeks in general did not make frequent use of this form, 
specially in narration, (Herodotus is an exception), but more usually pre- 
sented a picture of the past under the Aorist form, as this tense is the 
more current and less embarrassed with any special relations. Yet in two 
cases the Perfect has always maintained a predominant place; viz. 


(2) When a relation to the present time was to be marked as emphatic 
and important, then of course this tense must be employed, as neither the 
Aorist nor any other tense beside the Perfect would mark this in such a 
manner, 


(b) When not only the previous happening of an event, but also its en- 
during and present effects are designed to be marked; e. g. Luke 4: 6, guoe 
sagadidotac [7 éfovaia], to me has been [and still is] committed, etc. Luke 
5: 82, ob glijphuta xaléooe Sixaiovg, I have not come [and am not here] to call, — 
etc. Gal. 2: 7, zeniotsvpon to siayyédsov, I have been [and am] entrusted 
with the gospel. See also Acts 8: 14. Mark 10: 40. 11: 21. 16:4. John 
12:7. 13:12. Rom. 3: 21. 5:2, al. saepe. The same in the Classics; 
see Kiihner, § 439. 6. Winer, § 41. 4. 

Nore. In Rev. 5: 7, sidnqge seems to be merely aortic in its meaning. 
See also 2 Cor. 21: 25. Heb. 11: 28. Vide Winer, § 41. 4. Occasionally 
the same in the classics, specially the later ones; see Winer ibid. 


(c) In several verbs, the Perfect is employed so as to supply the place 
of the Present; e. g. xéxtnuat, oida, Extyxa, xéxoaya, Emoaxa, Sédoixe, TEI 
yqxa, teFavunxa, BESnxu, s’wFa, and others; see Kiihner, § 439. Anm. 2. 
The ground of this is plain; e. g. ‘I have acquired and do possess; I have 
known and still know; I have taken my stand and remain; I have cried 
and still cry; etc.’ When thus employed as a Present tense, these Per- 
fects may denote habitual and repeated action, as agyvgorot, cs Xevony 
aupiBeSnxas, U. «. 37. 


(d) The Future is sometimes energically designated by the Perfect; e. g. 
‘If he shall fall, t¢9vyxa éyo, I am dead,’ i. e. 1 shall be dead as soon as the 
fall happens, Soph. Elect. 690. Rom. 14: 23, ‘If he eat, xataxéxgitar, he 
has been condemned, i. e. 80 soon as the eating takes place the act of con- 
demnation is already passed. So in John 14:7. The energic nature of 
the declarations here is plain. Especially is the Imper. Passive Perfect, 
3d person employed in this way with great force; e. g, xexsigaoda, let 
trial have been made, i. e. make and complete it forthwith; tetayFo, let the 
arrangement have been made, i, e. complete it forthwith. 


(4) Tue Puurerrscr, This marks action completed antece- 
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dent to a-period in past time; just as the Perfect marks it as 
antecedent to the present time. 


E. g. éveyoaqey tiv éniotodyy, éxet 6 natne 749. The clause denot- 
ing the period of past time may have a verb in the Imperfect, Aorist, or 
Pluperfect. 


Notr 1. The same laws regulate the use of this tense in reference to 
the past time, as regulate the Perfect in reference to the present time. The 
Pluperfect is used to mark the relation when it is emphatic, or to designate 
an action which was permanent in us consequences. 


Note 2. When the Perfect has the sense of the Present, the Pluperfect 
of course has the sense of the Imperfect. 


(5) Tue Aorist. This designates action simply as past, with- 
out relation to any other event in the past or present. 


E. g. tyopawa ty énictodny, I wrote the letter, no matter how long ago, 
or how recently. From the nature of the Aorist, it follows, of course, that 
it is the appropiate tense ; 


(a) For designating the momentary past, i. e. the mere happening of an 
event, without reference to its duration. 


(b) The Aorist is also the usual tense in narration; but it is often ex- 
changed with other praeterite tenses, (although it is generally in itself 


neither equivalent to them, nor they to it), for the sake of variety and of 
animated description. E. g. 


(1) With the Imperfect. There are two ways of narrating; the one is 
simple description or narration, the other portrays or as it were paints; 
the first merely announces that such or such a thing took place, the other 
holds it up before you and lets you see it in progress. The Aorist per- 
forms the first office, the Imperfect (denoting continued action) the last. 
The interchange of these in narration makes a pleasing variety of light 
and shade. E, g. Cyrop. I. 4. 1, tovavra bey dy mola hades 6 o Kigog: t8- 
hog O& 4 wey pytng anilDs, Kigog 0& xatépeve, xt attod érgéqeto, many 
such things, moreover, did Cyrus say [Imperf. lade, said at one time and 
another]; at last his mother went away [anij492, Aor. momentary action, not 
repeated or continued], but Cyrus remained [xatéyeve, Imperf. contiuued 
to stay], and there was he brought up, [étgépeto, continued action]. It is by 
such an exchange of tenses in narration, that appropriate action in each 
case can be distinctly and vividly marked. 


Nore. It matters not whether, in all cases, the actions, etc., marked by 
the predicate, are of such a nature as in themselves to justify the use of 
the Imperf. or of the Aorist. It is enough that the writer means to present 
them in the respective light in which he places them, by employing these 
respective tenses. 

(2) The Aorist is exchanged with the historical Present. This Present de- 
scribes continued action; therefore, when the writer employs the historical 
Present, he presents the passing scene before the eye, as if he himself 
were present to behold it. In this way the vivacity of narration is greatly 
heightened, E. g. [Eddnvss] avalopBavoves ta ona, xab ob Sugaxovoros 
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aicSavorvta: xai énarovuray, [The Greeks] resume their arms, and the Syra- 
cusans perceive it, and they raised a shout. In this way, the Aorist and Pre- 
sent are often commingled in the same sentence. Yet the shade of mean- 
ing in each is in fact separate, and is designed to be so. 


(3) The Aorist is exchanged with the Perfect and Pluperfect. Either of 
these tenses denotes action which is past; but the Perfect and Pluperfect 
usually denote confinued consequences and influences, the first as to what 
Was previous to the present time, the second as to what was previous to 
some point in past time. 


Note. But here some latitude must be given to the use of the Aorist. 
E. g. John 18: 24, ‘Annas anéotedey avtov x. t. 4, had sent him, etc. Matt. 
14: 3, 4, %yoew ... EFet0 had bound... had put. Acts 1: 2, ov¢ é&edétarto, 
whom he had chosen. 9: 35. John 4: 45, 46. 11: 30. 13: 12. 19: 23. Luke 
19: 15. 24:1, al. saepe. In cases like these we must translate by the 
Pluperfect. Yet, even here, it may be supposed that the writer himself 
regarded the facts in question in an absolute way, and so employed the 
Aorist, although we naturally construe them as being relative, and thus 
substitute the Pluperfect. So Winer, in § 41.5. So also, in respect to 
the Aorist for the Perfect, Winer interprets éneysionoay in Luke 1: 1; 
énoinoas in Luke 2: 48; ayogaea in Luke 14:18, 19; ZAufov in Phil. 3: 12; 
éJoSaca ... éredsiwoa in John 17: 4, et al. simil. But this seems to be 
somewhat like straining the matter, and cooping up the Aorist too rigidly 
within technical theory. That all the tenses are occasionally employed 
with some latitude of usage, seems undeniable to an observing reader. 

(c) Action frequently repeated or customary, in times past, is also designa- 
ted not unfrequently by the Aorist. 

In respect to the difference between the Imperf. (which designates con- 
tinued action in time past) and the Aorist, see above No. 2. IL a. Note. An 
overwhelming mass of examples as to the Aorist, with this sense, may be 
found in Kiihner, § 442.1. But Winer (§ 41. 5. 6. 1) seems disposed to 
doubt this usage in the N. Testament. What then can we fairly make of 
aveteidey ... éSjoave,in James 1:11? Or of the like in 1 Pet. 1: 24? 
See also James 1: 24. But we may go almost any where into narrative 
and find examples which nothing but a strained construction can exempt 
from the meaning in question ; e. g. I open my N. Test. at John IV. and at 
v. 12 we find és (Aor II.), which surely does not mean one act; v. 20, 
mgocexuyyoay certainly means habit of worshipping, and so elsewhere. I 


see no room for doubt here, moreover, inasmuch as the classical usage of 
this kind is so common. 


Nore. Kindred to this usage is that of employing the Aorist in compar- 
isons. The object in comparison is to render plainer something which is 
apparently obscure, by introducing a like thing which is already plain 
by reason of frequent and familiar repetition or occurrence. Hence, to- 
gether with the Pres. and Fut., the Aorist is also introduced by the Greek 
into comparisons. See Il. y. 33—36; also x. 436. Kiihner § 442. 2. 

(d) The Aorist is sometimes employed in respect to the Future, in order to de- 
note the certainty that an event will take place. E. g. Rev. 10: 7, ‘When the 
angel shall sound the trumpet, xod éreléo0.9n 10 wvaotyjguov tov FeoU, lit. then has 
the mytsery of God been completed, i. e. forthwith and surely it will be comple- 
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ted. So Eurip. Med. 78, ‘If we must add the endurance of a new evil to 
the old one, anwiouecS ag, we have been undone, i. e. we shall forthwith 
be ruined. See a mass of examples in Kihner, § 443. 2, 

Genrrat Remarxs. (a) The Aorist is often-employed, both in the principal 
and subordinate parts of sentences, where the Imperfect, Perf., or Pluperf., might 
have been used ; i.e. it is employed when no special emphasis is intended to be 
laid on the continuance of an action (Imperf.), or on its abiding consequences in 
respect to time present (Perfect), or in regard to a point in time past (Pluperf.). 
So Kahner acknowledges, § 444; and so every attentive reader must acknow- 
te: who can easily find examples of no unfrequent occurrence. 

(4) The reader will of course understand, that Aor. I. and I]. are both included 
in all of the preceding principles; as there is no difference between them in any 
of the respects which have been the subject of remark. 


(6) Tue Aorist In THE DERIVED Mopes, i.e. in the Opt., 
Subj., Imper., and Infinitive. Here the nature of the case makes 
some difference, and requires some distinction of usage. Facts 
correspond ; for, 


(2) In part, the Aorist in these four derived modes designates action 
simply past or finished; in like manner as in the Indicative. But, 


(b) More generally, mere [momentary] action, without any reference to 
the relation of time or the length of time, is designated by the Aorist in 
these modes; so that this tense is not within any strict limit of time but 
truly aoristic. 

Examples of this may be found on all sides, where the Aor. Subj., Inf, 
etc., takes its hue as to lime merely from the context, not from the nominal 
nature of the tense as here employed. Ingeneral, when continued action is 
intended, the Present tense of these modes ts employed ; but where mere ac- 
tion, simply considered, is to be designated, the Aorist is the appropriate tense, 
in the derived modes. Even such verbs as wishing, asking, commanding, 
etc., which naturally claim a future sense after them, may take an Inf. Fut, 
Pres., or Aor., just as the writer designs to convey the idea of a future re- 
lation, or of continued action, or merely an idea of action simply consider- 
ed without reference to time or frequency. 


(7) Tue Furore sustains, as we have seen ($129. 5) , a two- 
fold relation, absolute and relative. ‘The absolute Future merely 
signifies that something will take place ; the relative, that it will 
take place while something else is done. 

E. g. yeawo, I will write—when, or where, is not said; Fut. relative, 
youww évq@aov marke, I will write while you are at play. The same form is 
here used in both cases. Yet most of the relative Futures are made by 
pélio and the Infinitive mode. See in § 129.5. The future relative is of 
course limited to a definite time ; not so with the Fut. absolute, for, 

(a) It often designates repeated action in future time. It does this in the 
sume manner, with respect to the future, as the Aorist does in respect to 
the past, see No 5, 3. c. above. E. g. avrog élénoes, he will be compassionate ; 
ovror evegyetnjoovat, these will be beneficent ; et al. saepe. 

(b) The Future often expresses obligation, necessity, duty, and may be 
translated by the euxiliaries, may, must, ought, can, etc. E, g. Luke 3: 10, 
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ak ovy noujoousy ; What now must we do? Rom. 10: 14, ae ov énixedécor— 
tat; how shall they call upon him, etc. In questions this is a predominant 
sense. But in commands it is equally so; e. g. ov qovevarts, thou must not 
kill; 80 ov potysvosss, ov smropxnoes’ anoduces tH xvQlw Tovs DoxoUS Gov, 
al. saepe. 

(c) The relative Future with yeéddw and the Inf. mode, is employed in 
reference either to the present, or to a point of time past, or future; e. g. 
pthio yoagesy, I am intending to write immedialely ; quslioy yougsy, I was 
going lo write, viz. ote 0 sraipos nayiAde, i. e. when a friend camein; mel- 
Anow yougety Otay o staigos nagayétyntat, etc. 

Nore. In the classics, the Fut. is often employed as a softened and pol- 
ished mode of expression for indicating present intention, etc. E. g. Bov- 
Ajooucs, volo, i. e. si licet; so &éFedjow, neoPvurooMeL, etc. 

Genera Remarks. The Future is not rigidly confined to the rules here 
developed. In Rev. 4: 9, dwaoum ... mecotrta: extend to habitual action, viz. 
which was, is, and will be, (like the Hebrew Future) ; Luke 1: 37, ddurerioee has 
a like sense. Kindred to this is the use of the Future in supposed cases that may 
at any time occur; e. g. James2: 10, Gorig hoy Tov rénov THQ OE, MTUiCE Bb év 


évi, and so in the formulas, éoet reg or 2geis ovy. 1 Cor, 15: 35. Rom. 9: 19. Like 
to this is Luke 11: 5, tig... E5ee. . . wad nogevoetat ; 


N. B. In the active and middle voices there is but one Future, (either Fut. 1. 
or II. as the nature of the verb may he); and in the Passive, where are two Fu- 
tures, there is no difference between them as to the relations of time. 


(8) Tue Pauto-post Future or Fururum Exactum. This 
has a double relation; (1) To the Present of the speaker, inas- 
much as what it designates is future in respect to that Present. 
(2) To another event in the Future, in regard to which it desig- 
nates what is past. 


E. g. ‘If such a guardian shall watch over it, the republic teléa¢ xexoo)}- 
asta, will have been perfectly arranged, Plat. Repub. vi. p. 506. This form 
is unusual in the N. Testament. 


Nore 1. For this tense is frequently substituted a participle with the 
verb sivas; e. g. eoousda éyvwxores, we shall have known. The Paulo-post 
Fut. is formed from the Perf. passive, and is compounded, therefore, of a 
past and a future. 


Nore 2. By Attic usage, the Paulo Post Fut. has, in several verbs, the 
sense of the Fut. passive simply. But this is mostly where the Perfect of 
those verbs is used in the sense of the Present tense. 


Nore 3. Immediate accomplishment, without delay after the action has 
taken place to which this Fut. relates, is often signified by it; e. g. peace, 
xor mengatsras, speak, and it will have been done, i.e. it will be forthwith done. 


General REMARKS ON ALL THE TENSES, By far the greater part of the 
instances in which they are employed, exhibits the regular and normal use, 
in accordance with the general principles respecting them. But cases oc- 
cur, not unfrequently, as the preceding account of usage fully shows, in 
which all the tenses are employed (so to speak) tropically, i. e. out of their 
customary meaning. In these cases, (which are as natural as the use of 
words in a tropical sense), the reader generally finds but little embarrass 


on 
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ment; inasmnch as the context nearly always supplies him with the means 
of interpretation. But it is highly important that he should know the facts 
respecting tropical usage (sit venia verbo), and within what limits they are 
comprised ; and also that the student should understand the ground or rea- 
son of this usage. Otherwise, he will be prone to make all manner of con- 
jectures, and talk at large about enallage of the tenses (as many of the older 
critics have done), or devise crude and offensive theories which can never 
be supported. It were easy to verify all this, by pointing to examples. 
But the task would be invidious. Then, and only then, can the considerate 
philologist feel safe, when he knows that his interpretation is conformed to 
the usus loqguendi. That allows a tropical use of the tenses; and this being 
conceded, the only question then is: Within what limits? The preceding 
rules are designed to answer this question. 

To say simply, that one tense 1s used for another, is not saying much to the 
purpose ; less st::] is it to the credit of the writer. But to show that there 
is some common ground which different tenses may occupy, some in their 
ordinary and some in a tropical sense, is doing what may give satisfaction 
to the mind of an intelligent reader. 


MODES OF VERBS. 
§ 137. General principles in respect to Modes. 


(1) We may contemplate events in three different ways, viz. 
as actual, as possible or conditional, or as desirable. On these 
three different methods of regarding them are founded the modes 
of representing action. 


(2) The Indic. mode designates events regarded as actual ; 
the Subj. and Optative as possible or conditional, and sometimes 
as desirable in reference to some conditionality ; the Imper. ex- 
presses simple desire in the shape of command. 


(3) The possible, conditional, or desirable, which is expressed 
by the Conjunctive (generically so named), may be divided into 
two kinds, viz. that which respects the present or future, and 
that which respects the past. The first of these is designated by 
the Subjunctive mode, the last by the Optative. 


Explanation. Ynasmuch as possibility or conditionality, which respects 
the present or future, may be realized by events that will happen, the Subj., 
which expresses these, approaches nearer to the Indic. than the Optative. 
This is the distinguishing trait of the Subjunctive, viz. possibility that something 
may be realized. On the other hand ; as the Opt. expresses possibility or con- 
ditionality in respect to past events, and these having once taken place can- 
not occur so as to be realized, the office of the Optative is mainly to desig- 
nate mere supposition or assumption, without the conjoint idea of looking for 
or expecting realization. 


Note. An action in itself conditional may still be regarded by the 
speaker as something which will never takeplace, The Greek has forms ta 
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express such peculiar conditionality, and at the same time to signify the 
judgment or opinion of the speaker as to the event; and these forms are 
the relative tenses, viz. the Imperf. and Pluperf., and the Aorists. These, 
which are usually accompanied with appropriate particles of conditionality, 
designate the opinion of the speaker that the conditional action or event 
will not take place ; e. g. s& toro Eleyec, nuagtaves av, if you should say this, 
you would commit an error, in which the direct implication is: ‘You have 
not said it, [as I believe], and so you have not committed an error.’ 


MopEs IN INDEPENDENT SENTENCES. 


§ 138. Indicative mode Independent. 


(1) This affirms or declares whatever is regarded as matter of 
fact. 


E. g. 10 600ov avFsi—av Iijou—ijvOqce. So in ei toro Asyets, auagta- 
vers, although the fact of speaking is not asserted, yet it is assumed as a 
fact in order to make a deduction from it, viz., déuagraves. So the erring 
is not directly asserted here as a matter of fact, but it is assumed as a mat- 
ter of fact on the like ground with the assumption in déyes. The senti- 
ment may be thus expressed in other words; ‘ Assuming as a fact that you 
have said this, it follows that you have erred.’ 


(2) The Future Indicative would seem, at first, to be incon- 
sistent with the nature of this mode, which asserts what is already 
regarded as a reality. Yet the Fut. Indic. is designed to indi- 
cate what is assumed, or what, it is believed, will certainly be- 
come a matter of fact. 


A future certainty comes naturally to be regarded as a reality; and so, 
the Indic. Fut. may express this idea. As kindred to this, the classic wri- 
ters frequently make use of the Future asa kind of moderate or courteous 
Imperative ; e. g. tovtou geicea Fe, ye will spare this person, i. e. I expect or 
wish or desire you to spare him, with the confident expectation that this 
will be done. ‘This adds a shade to the colouring of the diction, which the 
proper Imper. is not competent to furnish. 


(3) The Indic. Imperfect is used frequently in a moderated or 
conditional sense, in cases where the English idiom employs a 
potential mode. 


Nore 1. Usually this method of employing the Imperf. requires av; but 
wy is omitted in those cases where the apodosis is not actually dependent 
on the protasis; e. g. xaiov 7 autre si otx éyevy, Fn, Mark 14: 21, lit. i was 
good, etc. So 2 Pet. 2:21. 2 Cor. 12: 11. Matt. 25:27. So in Gal. 4: 20, 
Felov 58 nageivas moog twas Kort, xat addatar ty pworyy pov, I would be 
present with you, etc., i. e. did circumstances permit, I would,etc. The im- 
plication of course is, that circumstances do not permit; and still more 
also, viz. that the desire remains unchanged. So in Acts 25: 22, éSovdo- 

29 
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Env xal avrog tov avyFownov uxovoa, I could wish myself to hear the man, i. e. 
if circumstances permitted. Here the speaker does not mean to say mere- 
ly, that he was once desirous to hear him, but now was not desirous; nor 
that he might now hear him, bit still he would not, (which would be £Bov- 
Aouny ay); but to express a desire to hear him which circumstances ouly 
(and not his own inclination) prevented. And _ so, in that much contro- 
verted passage in Rom. 9:3, nuyouny yug avtog éyw avadnue sivar ano tov 
Xouotoi, etc., I could wish, etc. i. e. ‘Were it possible that I might be an 
ave d que in the room of my brethren, I would be so; but it is not possi- 
ble.” To substitute nityounr &y or Sy ay here, as some have propo- 
sed to do, would destroy the present meaning, inasmuch as it would make 
the apostle say: ‘I might wish to become an anathema, or I might be one, 
but I will not.’ 


Nore 2. The importance of this principle in the Greek idiom, is fully 
manifest from the controversies which have arisen about passages which 
exhibit the kind of usage now under consideration, particularly Rom. 9: 3. 
But it is now well established among grammarians, that specially verbs 
which signify necessity, inclination, duty, propriety, possibility, liberty, etc., 
omit oy in all those cases where the writer does not mean to represent the 
necessity, propriety, desire, etc., as conditionally dependent on the meaning 
of the adjunct clause (expressed or implied) which is connected with them. 
So zor, ee, agedor, xahov ay, étiv, eushise, éBovlouny, sixos 7, Meoaixe 
(Acts 22: 22), and the like, very often omit a», and by omitting it make the 
Imperfect (and sometimes the other historic tenses) to say, that such or 
such a thing was or is proper, becoming, desirable, etc. unconditionally ; 
for av would imply that it was so only in case some implied or expressed 
condition was fulfilled. It must still be understood, that the Greek writer 
did not mean to make the expressions in question entirely absolute, i. e. to 
dissever them from all conditions expressed or implied, but only to express 
the necessity, propriety, desirableness, etc.,in terms apparently absolute, 
Sor the sake of giving: intensity to lus expression, Plainly such is the effect; 
e. g. xahov yy aute & ovx éyevyr,9n, where the form of the expression (xa- 
ov 1”) seemingly does not allow the zxadcv to depend on the ¢é ovx eyevny)- 
n as an indispensable condition. Had the latter been meant, a» must 
have been added to the 7)» in order to point out such a conditionality. Yet 
the connection of xoAov with ei ovx éyeryj9y must not be regar ded as su- 
perseded; the xadoy 7y, (and so of all other like expressions in similar 
belongs only to an energetic or intense mode of declaration. 


Norte 3. Very often, in such expressions, the protasis i is omitted ; e. g. ety» 
Tavta MoVIW—xalas sive} Magayvdiu—atioy av axovoat; i. e. it might be 
lawful to do those things ; consolation might be well ; it might be proper to hear ; 
for so we must translate, although this does not reach the exact manner of 
the Greek. In Latin: Lvcebat—bene erat—proprium erat. Suchis the case, 
in regard to several instances in Note 2. 

Note 4. To all the above methods of expression ay might be, and often 
is, added; which then, of course, receive a modification, the apodosis being 
evidently made to depend on the happening or not happening of a condi- 
tion designated by a protasis either expressed or implied. 


Note 5. In all such conditional imperfects, (conditional in fact, but nat 
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fully in manner), there 1s an implication of course of a negative nature as to 
the happening of the condition. When, on the other hand, the idea is meant 
to be expressed, that the thing in question may happen, the Present is used ; 
e€. g. xo, Sei, meoorjxst, xadas Fe, etc. See on this whole subject, Winer 
§ 42. 2; but more especially Kiihner, § 821. 


§ 139. Subjunctive Mode Independent. 


(1) Strictly speaking, this can never be independent ; for the 
Subj. as its very name imports, is connected with some predicate 
which goes before it; yet, as the preceding clause is often omit- 
ted, (in some cases nearly always), the Subjunctive is spoken of 
by grammarians as standing in independent sentences. 


The Subj. represents a predicate as related either to an act of conception 
in the mind of the ‘speaker, or to the development of some mental conception ; 
e. g. otx oi0x ti sinw, or Aéye té ct’ixw, [know not what Ican say—tell me what 
I may say. But the protasis in such cases is often omitted, and then, as to 
form or appearance, the Subj. is placed in an independent sentence. 


(2) The 1st pers. sing. and plural of the Subj., is employed in 
a hortatory sense, 1.e. as expressing desire, warning, requisition, 
etc. 


E. g. In the first person plural, as John 14: 31, ayopev évted dev, let us 
go hence; 1 Cor. 15: 32, payeper xo aiwper. So John 19:24. Phil. 3:15. 
1 Thess. 5: 6, and often in the N. Test. and the Classics. So in the first 
person sing.; as és, idw, come, let me see; ays 07, TELQadH, come now, let 
me try. In all such cases it is easy-to see, that the expression is equivalent 
to ‘I desire that we may go;’ ‘J wish that I may try,’ etc.; and of course 
the predicate (Subj.) refers to a state of mind then existing in the speaker 
when he is supposed to utter the words. 

Note. In the second and third persons the Optative is employed to ex- 
press hortatory ideas ; which are thus exhibited in the form of a wish; e. g. 
Join xgatos péya! may he impart much strength ! 


(3) The Subjunctive, in all its persons, is employed to express 
questions or doubts of mind in respect to future action ; and it is 
then called the Subjunctive deliberative. 


E. g. Mark 12: 14, Sayer 7 un Sausv; shall we give, or shall we refuse to 
give? ti Jgacw ; what shall Ido2 And so in indirect speech ; as ox oida, 
TEOTEQOY einamev 7] clyapev. So Luke 9: 54, Fede cinwuey nig x.t. 4. Of- 
ten in the Classics with Bovde, as Bovle oy... Oder, etc., Plato; and so 
in other indirect speech of the like tenor. The adverbial uy is frequently 
added to the Subj. here. 

Nore 1. But when deliberation or doubt in past time is to be expressed, 
the Optative is employed instead of the Subjunctive ; ; e.g. Il. a. 189 seq. 
‘He doubted ... 78 yoloy mavosev épntions te Dvpoy, or restrain his rage 
and check his indignation. 


Nore 2. The Indic. Fut., (which is nearly allied to the Subj.), is also not 
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unfrequently employed in questions ; e. g. 11 dgacouey; This is common 
to the N. Test. and the Classics; but it is not very frequent. 


§ 140. The Optative Independent. 


I. Without ay. 


(1) The same is true of the Optative as of the Subj. (¢ 133- 
1), i. e. it is in reality always dependent ; but often it appears 
alone, or only with é», and then it is named independent. 


(2) The Optative in its primary meaning simply expresses 
supposition, or an idea conceived in the mind without reference 
to its realization. But many shades of particular meaning are 
deduced from this general and leading signification. 


E. g. ein viv... 000), let it be now that we have food, etc., i. e. supposing 
this to be the case. Plat. Phaed. p. 87, ‘The soul having perished, the 
body immediately éx:decxvvor would show its weakness, and quickly wasting 
away Ssolyorte would vanish.’ 


(3) The expression of wish or desire is peculiarly appropriate 
to the Optative. 


E. g. Acts 1: 20, ‘His bishopric Jafor Etegos, may another one take! Acts 
8: 20, ‘ May thy money «i oot tis anwilsav, be for destruction to thee? 
Rom. 15: 5. 2 Tim. 2:7. 4:14. So yy yévorro! et al. saep. 

Note 1. When a negative is expressed, yy is employed. 


Note 2. When the speaker is fully persuaded that his wish cannot be 
accomplished, he employs the historic tenses of the Indic., with the particles of 
wishing, a8 eis, etc.; e.g. eds tovto évéveto! I wish this might take place, 
[but I am persuaded it will not]. 

Note 3. A moderated command is often expressed by the Opt. of wish- 
ing; which is very natura], and is very near to our own idiom: ‘Let such 
a thing be done!’ 

Nore 4. Very naturally mere desire, will, inclination, without particular 
reference to the fact whether it may be fulfilled or not, is expressed by the 
Optative. 

Nore 5. Sometimes the Opt. is employed, in the Classics, in questions ; 
QS wot Tig PLyor; whither can one flee 2 


Il. The Optative with av. 

(4) In a conditional sentence, (be the condition either ex- 
pressed or implied), ev may be employed with the Optative in 
the apodosis ; which then marks the conditionality of the predi- 
cate expressed by the Optative. | 


E. g. sb toto Aéyoig, auagtavors avy, if you should say this, then you would 
err. The erring is dependent entirely on the condition of smying this ; and 
this connection and dependence is marked by the ay with the Optative. 
Very often the condition (protasis) is not expressed, but merely implied. 
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(5) The Opt. with &» is used in polite and moderated affir- 
mations, where positivity of manner is avoided ; and so also in 
moderate or mild commands, requests, etc. 


E. g. Ovxoby 3} Gnrogext Siunyogla ay sin, rhetoric then would not seem to 
be harangue, i. e. it is not. For the moderated Imper. of command: -Asyois 
ay==Asye; yogots uy, you might gogo. The like in our own idiom, when 
we use the eubjuncive:s in such cases. 

Notre. When ay is employed in the Opt. of question, it designates that 
the predicate i is conditional; e. g. ‘If any one should see you, tis av 52} tos 
7006 tins? 1. €. what would then be your mind2 So without protasis; not 
Tg ay guyor; whither could one flee? This is a shade different from nos 
tig pt'you; whither may one flee? and from mot ts ovv gyn; whither shall 
one flee 2 

(6) Frequently the Optative is employed in the expression of 
a wish, with nws &v prefixed. 

E. g. nag dy oloiuny; how can I perish? i. e. I would fain perish. IZa¢ 
ay xaos Sinynouuny ; how shall I relate it well? i. e. I would fain relate it 
appropriately. 

Remark 1. The Optative without &y is plainly stronger than with it; for 
ay makes the predicate dependent on some previous condition. Accordingly, i in 
poetcy the Opt. is often used without ay in order merely to express suppo- 
sition or conception of the mind, and to express these in some measure un- 
conditionally. 

Remark 2. The Opt. with av expresses a kind of future condition, and 
so approaches the Indic. Future. The difference between them is, that 
the latter expresses an unconditional and certain Future, the other a condi- 
tional one. These two Futures (so to call them) are sometimes joined in 
the same sentence, with different shades of meaning. 


§ 141. Imperative Mope. 


(1) This expresses desire or wish in the form of command. 
E. g. 50g pou 10 BiBilov—ygage thy éxrotolyy. 
(2) Often times the Imper. form expresses permission. 


E. g. 1 Cor. 7: 15, ‘If the unbelieving depart, ywo:féoFa, let him separate 
himself? So in 14: 38, ‘If any one is ignorant, ayvoeitw, let him be igno- 
rant.” In our own idiom, this permissive sense is universal (as to form of 
expression) out of the second person; e. g. Let him do, let them do, etc. 


(3) When two Imperatives are used in succession with xal 
between them, the latter usually has a sense equivalent to a Fu- 
ture. 


E. g. éoevynooy xai ide, search and see, i. e. search and you will see. 


(4) In the place of an Imper., the Future is not unfrequently 
used in commands and requisitions. 
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E. g. uy) qorstoes* un potzetoes. So ayanijoss tov Kiguoy, etc. This 
is in fact the stronger mode of expression, inasmuch as the Future often 
expresses obligation as well as expectation. In Hebrew this is the usual 
method of announcing obligation. 


(5) The Imper. Present usually denotes continued action ; 
while the Aorist designates action speedily completed, or only 
once to be done. 


E, g. Present; Rom. 11: 20, uy tynloggorti, be not high-minded (either 
now or at any other time); 13: 3, aya9ov moet. James 5: 12, uy durvete. 
1 Tim. 4: 7. John 1: 44. 7: 24. 21:16. Mark 8:15. 9: 7, 39, al. saep.— 
Aorist; Mark 2: 9, wgov cov tov xoa38utor. 1:41, xxePagludyts. 3:5, éx- 
tevoy ty¥ yetoa cov. 6:11. 9:43. John 2: 7,8 14: 28. Luke 20: 23. 
Acts 3: 4. Eph. 6: 13, 17, al. saep. So in the Classics. 

Nore 1, Of course an Imper. can in its nature pertain only to the pre- 
sent or future. The Aorists and Perf, therefore, must here give up their 
temporal signification, and be employed only to express modification of ac- 
tion. Sometimes both Present and Aorist stand in the same sentence, 
with their appropriate meanings; e. g. John 2: 16, “oute taita évtev ey, 
Lt] Moleite toy oixoy TOU matoOds mov, etc., where the taking away is only one 
act, but the not making, etc., refers to a habitual course of conduct. 1 Cor. 
15: 34. : 

Nore 2 While this principle is very general throughout the N. Test., 
there are a few cases in which it is apparently disregarded; e. g. John 
15: 4, wetvote (Aor.) év guot. 1 John 5: 21, pvdagate éuvtors x. t. A, (here 
is continued action in both cases). Heb. 3:1. Mark 16: 15. John 14: 15. 
1 Cor. 6: 20, et al. But in such cases, the speaker or writer may have 
had a view to some immediate and specific action, and therefore might 
employ the Aorist, although the thing commanded may in itself be of uni- 
versal obligation. . 

Nore 3. The Perfect Imper. is used only where an action is demanded 
which in its consequences will appertain to the present time; e. g. Mark 
4: 39, asqiumoo, be thou still (and remain so); or such an Imper. may be 
regarded as siinply an intensive expression demanding instantaneous obe- 
dience; comp. § 180. 3. d. I should be inclined to regard it as intensive. 


(6) In negative or prohibitive forms of speech the Imperative 
takes uy; but only with the Present. When an aoristic sense 
is required here, it is made by the Subjunctive Aorist and p17. 

E. g. wy oprvete’ uy xgivere, etc.; but in the Aor. yen xolvyte’ un Oixa- 
ante’ (Subj.), not uy xeivate—u7 Sixaoatre (Imper.) 


§ 142. Various Modes as affected by the Use of av. 


(1) The general use of this particle may be thus stated: «» is 
connected with a verb which stands in a clause expressive of 
conditionality, i. e. of dependence on something else in order 
that the action designated by the verb may take place. “dv is 
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an appropriate mark or sign, that the verb stands in such a rela- 
tion and does not absolutely assert, but only makes a conditional 
declaration. 


The complete meaning of &v, as employed by the Greeks, can be desig- 
nated by no one word in the English language, because we have no ade- 
quate correspondent particle. Sometimes perhaps may convey the sense ; 
and often, in conditional sentences, we may put then in its room, in the 
apodosis; e. g. & tovto theyes, nuagtaves uv, ‘if you should say this, then 
you would err.’ Yet ay does not of itself mean then, although the entire 
English sentence above (with then) corresponds in sense to the Greek one 
with ay, The simple truth is, that in the English language, the condi- 
tional tenses of our verbs answer for the most part the same purpose as 
the Greek verbs with ay. Even in Greek, av is in many cases omitted, 
where it might be inserted; and this, because the modes there give sub- 
stantially the same meaning without it. But ay makes conditionality more 
explicit and prominent ; and on this account it is usually employed in cases 
of conditional assertion. Hartung (Gr. Partic. II. § 3) and Kiihner (§ 453, 2) 
suppose uy to be of the like meaning with the Latin dubitative an, and 
with the Greek ay in &vev, and also with the inseparable negative &v which 
is prefixed to many words. ‘This agrees well with the dubitative and con- 
ditional nature of the particle, as joined with verbs. 


Nore 1. Wherever a» is employed, either in the protasis or apodosis of 
a sentence, (for it is often found in the protasis as well as in the apodosis), 
it still marks conditionality ; i. e. e& tata déyous uv, Gaotavorg mv, Should 
you say so, you would err. Here e&... Agyoug &v is itself conditional, and 
is designed to be so. The meaning is ‘should yow’ (viz., either in case cir- 
cumstances required it—opportunity offered—or you should deem it best 
—or one should demand it of you, etc.), ‘say so, then, etc.’ 


Nore 2. In a great many cases the protasis is nol expressed, when &» is 
employed in the apodosis, i. e. in such a clause as amounts to an apodosis ; 
for the very fact that &» is used, is of course a plain indication that not a 
direct but a conditional assertion is made, or, at all events, that a declara- 
tion is made the import of which is to be modified by circumstances. 


(2) “Av is employed in all the modes and tenses, as occasion 
may require, excepting the Indic. Present and Perfect, and the 
Imperative. 


Norte ]. The nature of these tenses, (the present being what is now seen, 
and the Perfect what has been actually completed, and the Imper. what is 
absolutely demanded), of course excludes such conditionality and uncer- 
tainty as a» necessarily marks. The Mss. which oceasionally join ay with 
these three forms, are now admitted to be faulty. 

(a) “Av is employed with the Indic. Future ; in which case it moderates 
the otherwise positive declaration of the Future; e. g. ovy 7xet, ov) oy 
nee Seveo, he is not come, nor (in my judgment] will he come now. 

(b) It ts used with the Indicative historic tenses, Imperf., Pluperf., and Ao- 
rists; e. g. with Imperf., as si toUro tleyes, upagtares av. Cases like these 
denote a belief, that the action designated will not take place or has not 
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taken place ; comp. § 137.3. Note. Here, as in many other cases, ay is 
sometimes omitted. “Ay is used with the Imperf., Aor., or Perf. bearing the 
sense of an Imperf. ; in which case av is employed very often in clauses 
that denote the possible frequency or rather the repetition of an action at 
different times, viz. so often as circumstances may or might permit. In 
these forms the condition (protasis) 2 ws often omitted, and is to be supplied by 
the mind of the reader; e. g. sinev &y, he was wont to say, i. €. 80 often as 
this or that happened, etc. ‘ Sometimes I had food, sit’ ovx sizov av, then 
[as circumstances might be] I had none.’ So in Luke 19:23, Matt. 25: 27. 
Heb. 10:2. The protasis expressed, Luke 7: 39. 17: 6. John 5: 46. 8: 

42, 9: 41. 15: 19. Gal. 1: 10. Heb. 8: 4, al. saepe. 


It should also be noted here, that relative clauses introduced by os, 
OOTLG, OG0S, OV, etc., take an Indic. (Praeter) with ay, whenever a matter 
of real fact is designated, which occurs merely pro re natd; Acts 2: 45, 
‘And they made distribution to all, xedor &y tg yostay size, as [from time 
to time] each one had need.’ So Acts 4: 35. 1 Cor. 12: 2. Mark 6: 56. 


Norte. When the Aorist or Pluperf. stands in the apodosis, the past time 
is marked by them; Matt..11: 12, ‘If the mighty works done among you 
had been done in Tyre and Sidon, mada: uy... wetevoscay, long ago... 
they would have repented. 1 John 2: 19, ‘If they had been of us, peuery- 
xeicuy av we quay, then would they have remained with us.’ Comp. also 
1 Cor. 2: 8. Rom. 9:29. John 14: 28 18: 30. Acts18:14. Matt. 12: 7, al. 
saepe. 


But here av is not unfrequently omitted; e. g. in John 9: 33. Rom. 7: 7. 
John 15: 22. 19: 11. Acts 26: 32. The same in the classics, specially in 
the later ones. 


(c) With the Subjunctive ; which, from its very nature, being founded on 
what may be, or what one may hope for or expect to realize, and therefore 
conditional, unites well with av. (1) In questions both direct and indirect; 
§ 139. 3. e. g. (2) Specially is uy with the Subj. employed in conditional 
clauses thrown into the main discourse, and introduced by én v= =e ay, éneay 
oray, onoray, UT ay, moly ay, Ew av, EvF ey, ov ay, Gnov ay, ot AY, OTOL ay, 
i oY, ann ay, ode av, onoFer ay, etc.; 80 also with u¢ ay, aL0g XY, OTOLOS AY, 
Ogos uv, Onogos ay, etc. In all these and the like cases, &y expresses con- 
ditionality, i. e. the relation of a thing conditioned (sit venia) to something 
conditioning. But the latter is generally left to the reader’s mind to sup- 
ply, it being seldom expressed in by-clauses of this kind; yet the true na- 
ture of the sentence is not altered by this omission. It lies upon the very 
face of all such clauses, that they are conditional. | 


Note 1. Here, (a) The /or. Subj. is employed, when possible future ac- 
tion is designated ; e. g. Matt. 21: 22, ou av uityonts, whatever ye shall ask 
Jor. Matt. 10: 11. Mark 9: 18. Acts 2: 39. 3: 22. Rom. 10: 13, al saepe. 
(6) But the Pres. Subj. is employed, when any thing customary, frequent, or 
continuing, is to be designated; e. g. Col. 3:17, nay 6 tc uv moints, whatever 
ye may do [at any time]. Gal. 5:17. 1 Thess. 2:7. Luke 9:46. John5: 
19, al. saepe. So in the Classics. 

Nore 2, The examples similar to those in general under No. 2 above, 
which are found in the N. Test. are very numerous, specially after parti- 
cles of time, and sometimes of design or end; e. g. Matt. 15:2 John 8: 
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44, 1Cor.3:4. Luke 11: 36, Matt. 10:11. James 5: 7. Luke 9: 27. Rev. 
2: 25, al. saepe.—Of design; Luke 2: 35. Acts 3: 19. 


Note 3 Here, also, &y is not unfrequently omitted, in most of these cases 
that have been specified. 

_ (d) “Av is used with the Optative, when the supposition (such is implied by 
the mode itself) is designed to be represented as conditional; e. g. & tov- 
10 Asyots, &waptavors ay, i.e. should you say so, on that condition I must 
suppose you toerr. So when the condition is merely implied ; Acts 2: 11, 
tl av Séhow tovt0 iver, what can this mean? [i.e. if indeed it has any meaning]. 
Acts 17:18. So also in indirect questions with the Opt.; e. g. Acts 5: 24. 
10: 17. 21: 33. John 13: 24. Luke 9: 46. 6:11. 18: 36, al. 


(e)"4v may be joined with the Inf., when this designates a meaning equiv- 
alent to the definite modes and tenses with &». Thus, i te tyev—ei tw size 
PY) »” »” ’ »” ~ ” ” » ’ dd » 7 ’ 
—ei' t Exot, tpn, Saoev av—Ootva dv==el te Exer Swoe av—sb tw siyey édi- 
e 
dou ay, etc. 


(f) The same is true of the Participle, when it is employed as equivalent 
to definite modes and tenses with a»; e.g. stgicxw 58 wade ay yivopever 
tavta, but I find that these matters are probably so, if, etc. So nolu duevoy 
dy tyorta, si vouov Eruye=u& molv Gpsrvoy ay elyev x. t. A. Plat. Leg. vi. p. 781. 


Remakk I. “4y is sometimes found alone; but only when its accompany- 
ing verb is plainly implied; e. g. 1 Cor. 7: 5, ‘Defraud not one another, & 
pi av && cuuqavor, i. e. e uy dv [yévorto] é avuqavov. So frequently in 
dialogue ; e. g. nas yag av; mgd oix av; ws ar, wonsg ay st, etc., in Plato. 

Remark Il. Position of ay. “Avy with a conjunction and the Subjunc- 
tive after it, attaches itself to the conjunction, and often coalesces with it; 
e. g. Otay, érav—og ay, mgiy ay, etc. Usually, in other cases, it attaches 
itself to the verb; e. g. Agyosue av, or else it is joined to some emphatic 
word, as ovx av, tt 0” ay, etc. 

Remark IIL ”4y is sometimes repeated in the same clause. In such & 
case, the first &» is merely anticipative of the nature of the sentence; e. g. 
Gor dy, & oFévog AaBorue, Syhooays av. Here we should translate it but 
once; e. g. so that, should I receive strength, I might perhaps show, etc. 

Gewerat Remark. The object here in view, in making a distinct representa- 
tion of the nature and offices of a, is to concentrate the information on this sub- 
ject for the use of the student. ~.4y is employed with verbs in simple sentences, 
(which thus far have been the principal object of consideration), and also with 
verbs in composite sentences, which yet remain to be considered. Its object and 
office every where, however, is substantially the same ; and when the nature of it 


is well understood, and the extent of its usage, the right understanding of the 
clauses in which it is employed, is greatly facilitated. 


SYNTAX OF COMPOSITE SENTENCES. 
§ 143. Nature of simple and composite Sentences. 


(1) A siniple sentence consists merely of a subject and predi- 
cate. 
E. g. Aéyet, where the. form of the verb itidivates the subject (he), the verb 
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itself designates the predicate. In aurog déyet, the subject is designated in 
the way of emphasis. 


(2) Two sentences, of the same tenor, may be joined in one 
by means of the simple conjunctions, ré, xu/, dé, etc., and then 
the sentence is, as a whole, a compound one, consisting of co- 
ordinate members which are not dependent on each other. 

E. g. 10 fag 7AGe, 14 06 SérOga Iaddec, the Spring has come, and the trees 
bloom. Here each of the members are coordinate, and each might form a 
complete sentence by itself’ This kind of sentence expresses merely the 
logical relation of its two members, and not a mutual dependence in re- 
spect to construction. 


(3) But a far more prevalent mode of forming composite sen- 
tences, is, to make one principal member of a sentence, and to 
arrange the rest as subordinate ones, dependent on and attached 
to the principal member. These constitute what may be called 
the complementary parts of a sentence. 


Thus, 1a Jérdoa Sadie, Ore 10 Sag 7498, presents us with a simple lead- 
ing sentinient, while the latter clause contains only a complement of the 
main sentence, designed to point out the time when the main action takes 
place, and to connect this with the main action. It is easy to perceive, 
therefore, that a composite sentence of this nature, i. e. with dependent 
clatises, must essentially consist of several sentences which might be an- 


nounced distinctly, but which are combined in one sentence for the sake | 


of brevity and of exhibiting mutual relation and dependence. 


(4) The main sentiment, on which the subordinate clauses are 
dependent, is called the leading or principal clause or sentence ; 
the dependent clauses are called subordinate, or dependent clauses 
or sentences, or by-clauses. 


E. g. ‘The man, who comes from the camp, proclaims that a victory, 
which was gained by night, when the enemy were asleep, has made our 
country master of all their military stores.’ Here, a victory has made our 
country master is the leading or principal sentence ; all the others are sub- 
ordinate, inferior, and therefore merely complementary. 


(5) Every dependent clause must, from its nature as a sen- 
tence in itself, of course have a subject and predicate, and so it 
might be expressed independently ; but the nature of composite 
sentences (and such are now before us) requires a modifica- 
tion of such clauses, and this must be such as will designate de- 
pendence and connection. 


Such a sentence may be likened to a tree with its branches or limbs. 
The leading clause is the trunk; on this are engrafted the limbs, (subordi- 
nate clauses); and from these may spring forth branches dependent on 
the limbs, (in which case the limbs themselves become, in relation to these 
branches, leading sentences or trunks). Every portion of a sentence, the 
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main verb excepted, may send out limbs and branches. Thus: The 
rose blooms, is simple; the beautiful rose blooms, has joined an attribute to 
the subject, which might be thus expressed: The rose which is beautiful, 
blooms. Even the main verb itself may be modified; e. g. the rose blooms 
xadas well, or év ty xjn@ in the garden. So the object of a sentence may 
have attributives; e. g. he wrote a letter ; he wrote an excellent letler, i. e. a 
letter, which is excellent ; he wrote a letter, which was sent to his friends, and 
which gave them much pleasure, ete. - The main verb can be modified as to 
manner, degree, time, place, etc.; but it does not and cannot properly 
branch out, like the subject and object of sentences. 


(6) The essential parts of a full composite sentence are sub- 
ject, predicate, object, and attribute, 


Note. The subject, predicate, and object of a sentence are easily under- 
stood, after what has been said. Butin a multitude of composite sentences 
an altribulive, i. e. either an adjective, or a participle, or an equivalent, is 
inserted, which of itself is equivalent to a dependent clause, and which often 
gives rise to clauses dependent on it; e. g. ‘Muse, sing for me of the man, 
NoAttyonOY, Us wha noddu nAayzIn, the much-wandering, who suffered very 
much, etc. Here the attributive vodttrgonoy enlarges itself into the subse- 
quent branch. And thus often in respect to attributives, whether partici- 
ples or adjectives. 


Remark. The Greek has much fewer subordinale clauses than the En- 
glish. The principal reason of this lies in the power of the participle in 
the Greek. E. g. go éADuvroc, amyA9e, which we thus express: “When 

‘the epring was come, he departed” So tutta noutas, «é3n, which we 
translate: Wien he had done these things, he departed. So runjoug rove 
molgutovg, avid; and in like manner are a multitude of senteuces con- 
structed in Greek. In regard to vivacity and neatness and brevity, as ex- 
hibited in such sentences, the English is greatly inferior to the Greek. 


§ 144. Classification of subordinate Clauses or Sentences. 


(1) Subordinate clauses are constituted either of such expres- 
sions as are equivalent to, and may be represented by, a noun, or 
an Inf, mode employed as a noun ; .or such as may stand in the 
place of an adjective or participle ; or such as may be express- 
ed by an adverb or participle employed in an adverbial sense. 
Such may be named substantive sentences or clauses, adjective 
or relative sentences, and adverbial sentences. 


Illustration. ‘That man is mortal, is certain’ = the mortality of man is 
certain; the first clause, in the former case, constituting (like a noun) the 
subject of the sentence. ‘All men know [this] that man is mortal,’ where 
the subordinate clause stands as the Acc. after the verb, or in apposition 
with this implied. In like manner, a by-clause may stand as the represen- 
tative of a Gen. case ; €. g. toUg ava GUvOYTAS O Suxgarns Uréuvyoce [rovtou], 
ote O dvF euros Gpnres eater, where the latter clause supplies the place of 


a Gen., being in apposition with tovrov implied. Again: édunndy [tovrw), 
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ot 0 avdewnos Syncs éotey, where the latter clause supplies a Dative in- 
strumental. The Acc. case is the one which is most frequently represent- 
ed in this manner. 

Adjective sentences are easily understood: e. g. ‘the beautiful rose blooms,’ 
we may express with an adjective by-clause, ' The rose blooms, which is 
beautiful’ So with a participle ; €. g. of aNoMuyortes MoAguLoL May be turn- 
ed into of modgucot, ot anépuyoy, the latter being the by-clause. 


Adverbial clauses are such as are introduced by particles significant of 
time, place, manner, degree, etc. E. g. ta avn Galle, ots to tag made, 
where the last clause is an adverbial one in respect to time. So EneoPe, onos 
&y Tis v7 Tat, ye follow wherever any one may lead, where the latter clause 
is adveibial in respect to place. So énei taita déyecc, auaotavers, inasmuch 
as you say so, you err, where the by-clause is causal. Either adverbs or 
conjunctions may introduce such clauses. 


§ 145. Modes and Tenses of dependent clauses in general. 


(1) The general rules already given as to modes and tenses of 
simple sentences are applicable to by-clauses. 


But the nature of subordinate clauses is sometimes such, (as we shall 
see in the sequel), that they differ from each other in regard to the use of 
particular modes and tenses. These differences will be pointed out, when 
each class comes to be considered. 


(2) General Rule for tenses. Subordinate clauses stand rela- 
ted, as to time, to the principal sentence, and not to the present 
time of the speaker. 


K. g. If the principal sentence exhibits a Pres., Perf., or Future, so does 
the subordinate one. But here the Aor. sometimes stands instead of the 
Perfect, and of course may be treated as one, § 136. 5.3. Ifa Subj. mode is 
required in the by-clause with a Fut. sense, the Pres. or Aor. of the Subj. is 
of necessity used for such a future (the Subj. having no such tense); e. g. 
tovto héyw, iva ysyvwoxns or iva yvos. So if the principal sentence exhib- 
its the (preterite) historic tenses, the by-clause will contain either the same 
or their equivalents; e. g. nyyéAdeto, ots oF modgutos Eqevyoy. 


(3) ExcEPTIONS TO THE GENERAL RULE. Very often the by- 


clauses are constituted so as to have reference, not to the main 
clause, but to the present of the speaker. 


Of course the primary tenses may be used in the by-clauses, i in such cases, 
although the historic ones are in the main clause; e. g. avtor Eleyor, ot, Ki- 
Qos... tsdynxey, In fact this mode of representation arises from the 
speaker’s assuming a position in past time corresponding with that indi- 
cated by the main verb. 

Vice versd, the historical tenses may be employed in by-clauses, when the 
primary tenses stand in the main ones; e. g. Asyovar Ilégoas, we Aageias gy 
oo « ExeemnAgus . . . funzarnoato, Herod, i iji, 89. The like, when a by-elause 
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stands in a mutual relation to another by-clause, or is in a conditionated 
part of a sentence, as pnul, ott, i Toto Heyes, quagtes av. 

Norte 1. Sometimes ory, etc. is omitted, and a by-clause appears in the 
same garb as a main one; e. g. oy as, tpn, . . . Olxoun Soxti léyew. Some- 


times ¢ (if ) stands i in the room of ¢ OT8 e. g. Savuste, i ov tata NoLEtS, 
instead of ots au, etc. 


Norte 2. The Greeks are not confined to any one mode of forming. sub- 
ordinate clauses. Thus they can say, with equal propriety : siney, OTL 6 
KATHE tEFvnns, or Eimer, TOY MaTége TED yqKsrL—GIN Q, 0 o¢ pola moda émhayx- 
On, or pala moda nhayy Ieis—ta dévdou Dodie, ote to tug 498, oF tou éa- 
Q0¢ éAFovtos, ete. 

Nore 3. Parenthesis, interjections, and Vocatives, are not by-sentences, in 
like manner with those described above ; but they stand (as to construc- 
tion) independent, although they are in unity (as to connection) with the - 
sentence where they are employed. 


§ 146. Dependent substantive sentences: Classification. 


(1) These generally supply the place of a noun in the Acc., 
1. e. they designate the complement of a sentence. As such, they 
are divided into those which designate the object of the 1mmevi- 
ATE action of the verb, and those which designate the DESIGNED 
operation or action of it. 


The first class are preceded by ot, ws, (ows), meaning that; the sec- 
ond, by iva, ag, once (2) lest), so that, in order that, etc.. having what is 
named a telic signification, [from tedixoc] . 

Nore. In reality oz is the neuter Acc. of the demonstrative cots, and 
stands correlate to a preceding demonstrative usually not expressed but 
implied ; e. g.axove, ote éhevastat, i. e. axovw [tovTo], otetc. “Ng and dnws 
correspond to the Latin wf. From the nature of this class of subordinates 
it is plain, that they must usually follow verbs of sense or intellection, such 
88 Opaw, axovw, pardavw, etc.; or else follow verbs expressive of a devel- 
opment of sensation or intellectual action, e. g. Aéyw, Jerxvua, etc. 


Construction of subordinate Clauses with ore, ws, etc. 


(1) The simple verb, as the case may require, may be in any 
tense of the Indic. ; but with av, it must be in some of the historic 
tenses of the Indicative. 


Note 1. The Indic. here designates, as usual, what is actual or certain, 
or is believed to be so. (a a) It is always employed after the Present in the 
main clause, because what is present appears to be actual; e. g. Aéyo, ote 
yooris—ortt rovto ysynoetae etc, (b) Usually, when the speaker relates what 
he himself has thought or said, because this appears to him as actual ; e. g. 
Elssa mote, ore ob  EdAnves vitiouugs. The Opt. here (instead of the Indic.) 
would indicate an indetermination of mind, whether the thing stated would 
actually take place or not. (c) When the main clause affirms something 
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which renders certain the action of the by-clause, the Indic. of affirmation is 
of course employed in the latter; as ev 70s, u1t Exyutas. In one by-clause 
may be the Indic. and in another the Opt. or even in the same, Just as 
certainty or mere supposition is intended to be expressed. 

Nore 2 “Av here with the Indic. differs not (as to meaning) from ay in 
other cases with the same mode. “Ay of course marks the conditionality of 
the clause in which it is; e.g. ef 0 natjy rnlote, Ojdov, O14 OUT AY COLTO 
énstyene. 

(2) The verb may be in the Optative, without ey, or with e+, 
as the case may require. 

Nore 1. (a) The Optative is used when uncertainty, possibility, etc. are 


designated, or a mere supposition is made or an opinion stated; e. g. 
»” - 3 ~ ~ © ? ’ > ~ , »” 
tdotew uvrots Onla@uat, ute ov tazews aviutc Bovdertéov sin. (b) The Opt. 


with uy is used when the supposition expressed is made conditional ; as ci _ 


- 2? ~ € ’ CY] r) >»? 
avrw Ooln innéas ... ots xataxalvor ay, ete. 


Remarg I. “Ozz is not only used in indirect quotations, as Afyes, ort ot Oé- 
Az, etc., but often employed in direct ones, where merely the speaker’s words 
are quoted; e.g. tine, dre Eis xetguy aixeeg. So often in the N. Testament. 
In fact, almost all the quotations in the N. Test. are direct, so that ots be- 
fore them very often is susceptible of no translation, but is merely to be 
noted by a double comma in writing. See Matt. 2: 23. 5:3]. 21: 16. 
Acts 11: 3, al. saepe. 


Remark II. The Opt. is hardly to be found in the N. Test. in quotations, 
and indeed could not be employed usually, unless the quotations were in- 
direct ; which they are not. 


Remark III. The Acc. with Inf. may designate the same sense as ot: 
with its clause; e.g. ayyédde, ors nuis yéyove—ayyédle, muidu yeyorévas. 
Sentences therefore are not unfrequent, where both these modes of con- 
struction are exhibited in the same connection ; and even where the con- 
struction with oz: is interrupted, it is sometimes resumed by a construction 
with the Infinitive. Kiihner § 771. 5. 

Remark IV. Such verbs as péuvnuat, oida, axovw, etc., may take ote 
(when) instead of Gre that; e.g. péurnuct, ore letus. In such cases, tov 
zoovou seems to be implied after the principal verb. 

So verbs signifying an affection of the mind often take si (if) instead of o, 
when some uncertainty is designed to be implied; e. g. Surpoga, st taita 
yiyvetat—oux noyvvdn, & toLotto xaxoy énays. So after verbs signifying 
to grieve, be offended or angry, to blame, love, envy, etc. — In like manner we 
sometimes stands in the place of o11; €. g. Fuvuate, we Wéwo xaFevdes, I 
wonder how you sleep sweetly. 


$147. Subordinate substantive clauses with iva, wo, onws (Ggoa), 
By. 

(1) Such clauses indicate the end or object to be attained, in 

connection with the action of the principal verb; and so they are 


called FINAL CLAUSES, i. e. those which indicate the end to be ac- 
complished. 
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The Latin finis of course explains the meaning of this appellative. ”Ogpea 
is poetic only. 247—Latin ne interrogative, but is often constructed in the 
Same way as the other particles here named, and therefore is here con- 
sidered. 


(2) As the end or design must in its nature have reference to 
a future, and at the same time, not being yet actual, must have 
its basis in the will or idea, so the Subj. or Opt. modes are of 
course appropriate modes for final clauses. 


(3) Generat Rute. Primary tenses in the main clause re- 
quire the Subjunctive in the dependent clause; historic tenses 
in the main clause demand the Optative in the subordinate one. 


E, g. Primary tenses; tata yoaqu—yoowo—yéyouge, iva ts (Subj.) 
Historic; tavta &yonq~or—tyoapu—etyeyoupey, wa tkFoig (Opt.) So in 
the N. Test. very often, in regard to the Subj.; as Matt. 6: 2, modovuiy... 
iva dotacgFwor. 2 Tim. 2: 4, 10. Luke 8: 12. Heb. 9: 15, al. saepe. The 
Imperative may precede, as well as the Indicative; e. g. Matt. 2: 8, anuy- 
yelhuré pot, 00g xaywo Meooxurijow avr@. 1 Tim. 4: 15. 


But to both these rules there are not a few exceptions. E. g. 


(a) The Subjunctive sometimes follows the historic tenses; (1) When the 
Aorist has the meaning of a Perfect, and expresses action that stands re- 
lated to the present time of the speaker; as tint avr... dudes, va ion, 
1. €. why hast thou come [and art present], that thou mayest see, etc. (2) When 
the writer transports himself into the past, and speaks as from a position 
there ; or when he designs to present action as continuing, or as every now 
and then recurring; e. g. Zodwv anedijunce... iva wy... avayrxacdi; di- 
oa, ete. 1 Tim. 1: 16, ndej yy, wa év duot.. . évdeiSytoe I. Xguotos, ete.; 
v. 20, ots magédoxa ... iva madevdwor, etc. Tit. 1:5, 2:14. Rom. 6: 4. 
1 John 3: 5. 5: 13, al. saep. 


Nore. So far is the rule in No. 3 from being universal, that in fact the 
N. Test. exhibits no examples of the use of the Optative in such a connec- . 
tion, but every where employs the Subjunctive. ‘The like construction is 
frequent in Plutarch, and is altogether predominant in Hellenistic Greek 
in general. The Optative, indeed, is quite in the back ground, in all He- 
brew-Greek. 


(6) The Optative, on the other hand, sometimes in the classics follows the pri- 
mary tenses; (1) When the Present is merely a historical present, (== a Pre- 
terite). (2) When the speaker does not give his own view or design, but 
that of the agent; so that a kind of indirect quotation is made, in which 
the Opt. is very common. (3) When the speaker, although he employs 
the Present in the main clause, still takes his stand in the past and speaks 
accordingly ; e. g. Badizw xoi nova... iva py tadautwgo:to, etc. Aristoph. 
Ran. 24, where he is speaking of the past. 

Note. The Opt., with or without ay in the main clause, would regularly 
be followed by the same mode in the by-elause; but when probability of 
realization is designed to be expressed, then the Subjunctive may stand in 
the by-clause. 
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Remarx. When two or more final clauses follow each other, the one 
may have the Subjunctive and the other the Optative, just as the exigency 


of the sense requires. 


(4) Both the Subj. and Opt. take av here, when the writer 
designs to constitute a conditional clause. 


Nore. They are subject to the same general laws, in this case, as have 
been already stated. In the expression of a wish, a» may be joined with 
the Optative; e. g. ws ar yaia yavor! May the earth open! i.e. in case this 
is possible, (which the &» implies). 


(5) “Onws and ws, (also ‘ve), may be followed by the Indica- 
tive Future. 


This is not unfrequent in the classics, so far as oxws¢ and wes are con- 
cerned, See abundance of examples in Kiihner, § 776.1. Sometimes 
even ay is put with oaws before the Future. In the N. Test. we some- 
times find the Future after iva; e. g. Rev. 22: 14, waxagio... iva Fores. 
John 17:2, %wxag avia eovoiay ... iva... dwos, etc. Other cases there 
are, but with various readings, as Rev. 6: 2. 13: 16. 1 Cor. 13: 3, al. As 
to iva with the Future, in the classics, it is still a matter of dispute in re- 
gard to the readings. . 

Remark. The Future is so nearly allied to the Subj., that this idiom cannot 
appear strange. The difference between the Fut. Ind. and the Subj., in this 


case, is, that the former expresses more certainty in respect to realization than the 
latter. 


(6) In some cases the final particles stand before the historic 
tenses of the Indicative, when past actions are spoken of which 
ought to have taken place, or might have done so, but have 
not. 


E. g. ‘Why didst thou not seize and kill me forthwith, we sca urnote 
éuavtoy avFoanoror, etc., lit. so that I had not disclosed myself to men, from 
whom I sprung,’ Soph. Oed. Tyr. 1377. ‘Then I should not have been 
obliged to expose my wretched body, iva n» tupidg te xai xAvwy prev, that 
I might be blind and deaf, or 80 that I became blind, etc. See many exam- 
ples in Kiihner, § 778, who, however, does not explain this peculiarity 
with his usual success. The simple truth seems to be, that the writer 
takes his stand in the past, and not in the present; yet still he preserves 
the language of the Praeterite, but at the same time exhibits the relatve 
condition of the by-clause to the main one, just as if he were speaking 
in the posture of the present. ‘There is a grammatical inconsistency in 
this; but as a matter of fact it cannot be denied. 


Remark. Special usage in the N. Test. In 1 Cor. 4:6. Gal. 4: 17, ive 
is used before the Indic. Present, viz. puctota ds, fjdotte. This is without 
established precedent; and both readings must be therefore somewhat 
doubtful. If correct, they must arise from the freedom of later usage in 
Greek, 


a _ ee ee ee 
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§ 148. Peculiar uses of un in final sentences. 


(1) After verbs expressive of doubt, questioning, considera- 
tion, deliberation, enquiry, solicitude, fear, etc., the particle 7 
is often employed before final clauses. 


In all these cases p7 is in reality a mere interrogative, (like the Latin ne); 
€. g. OxvEW, UY pataLos ij OTearsla tuay yérnrat, lit, I am troubled, whether - 
[that] the expedition will be fruitless, i. e. I am fearful that it will be fruit- 
less; Jeida, wy adn dés einey, lit. I fear, whether [that] he has spoken the truth, 
which means, ‘he has doubtless spoken the truth, although, in our own 
idiom, the literal sense would appear to be of the contrary meaning. If 
in both cases we translate yx by lest, our own idiom will agree sufficiently 
well with the Greek. 

Nore. We have no particle which will correspond with p7 in all the 
cases of using it. Sometimes it might be translated lest; then again that, 
whether, etc.; but oftener still we must modify the whole phrase, in order 
to express the sense conformably to our own idiom. The simple fact 
seems to be, that in all cases where ps1) is employed in final clauses, a verb of 
the nature above described is either expressed or implied. In most cases bra- 
chylogy leaves the verb unexpressed ; but still it is implied. 


(2) When the clause following “7 is intended to denote that 
the thing spoken of is certain, true, etc., then the Indic. mode 
in any of the requisite tenses is employed. 


E. g. poBotpos dé, ur tivag ndovac ndovaig etgiooutv évavtias, I fear lest 
we shall find some pleasures opposed to others, i. e. undoubtedly we shall find 
etc. So goSsgor, wy opalsic tijo alnPelag... xsloouas, tt is to be feared 
lest having massed the truth... J shall succumb, i. e. I shall surely succumb 
in case I miss the truth. 


(3) The Subj. or Opt. may be employed after «7, when the 
sense is that of deliberation and reference to future decision, or 
that of indetermination or mere supposition. 


E. g. deldox, 1) Ehng yévoean, I fear lest I should become a prey, i.e. I am 
doubtful whether this may or may not be the case. So in the Opt.; oga, 
py 0 hoyos patny ein, look well to it, lest what is said may be in vain. 

Nore. When ap is added, it shows the condilionality of the clause in 
which it stands. 


(4) In ov px the same meaning of #7 is in reality retained. 


The particles ov uj are used either before the Subjunc., or the Ind. Fu- 
ture; very rarely in the Optative. The solution of the phrase lies in the 
fact, that all such phrases imply before them a verb, etc., of the character 
described in No. 1 above. Thus in Aristoph. Ran. 508: ‘By Apollo, ov 
pi] a8 WEQiowouar uned9ovta, [I fear] not whether I shall see you off, i.e. I 
have not the least doubt you will be off So a@d¥ od yn olds ¢ 7, but [I fear] 
not lest you may be able to do that, i. e. certainly you can never do it. “Ads 
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ov uy paper, bul [I fear] not lest we may say this, i. e. but we cannot say 
so. How different this is from the common solution of ov yu, every well 
informed Greek scholar will readily perceive. In many cases, the Greek 
idiom here corresponds with our own ; in many others, it is quite foreign 
to it. 

RemaRkK. (a) After verbs of fearing, solicitude, etc. or other words of 
equivalent import, si sometimes stands instead of 1; i. e. pufos, tt neiow* 
—gof8auer, st rig.. . aio Pyera. (6) After the same class of verbs we 
also find Onwe fj, Og, Ott, we, or the Inf. with or without an article; all 
helping to make out variety of expression ; e. & Sedorxa JE, ong Aa Fa etc. 
—popoi, wo anogices—qofotuos 10 unodrioxsy—p) anoFura, etc. 


ADJECTIVE OR RELATIVE SENTENCES. 


§ 149. Manner in which dependent relative clauses are formed. 


(1) These clauses are so called because they stand in the place 
of a participle or an adjective, i. e. they convey an idea which 
might be expressed by a participle or adjective; see $ 144. 


E. g. ob moleptot, ou amepuy ov =0i _aropuyortes poléucor. Sota m9ay- 
pata, « o Alesavdgos Emyate=ta 70 100 “Alesardgou noayFévta Nedy puta, 
etc. While the idea is in substance the same in both forms, yet the mode 
of expression is quite different. It is those clauses which follow the 
relative pronoun in such cases, which constitute what are technically call- 
ed adjective sentences or clauses, or,as I prefer naming them, relative clauses. 
These are the subjects of our present inquiry. 

Remark. Simple attributives are not usually expressed by adjective 
clauses ; e. g. Augtiog o 0 Baotis’s. But when the attributive is to be made 
emphatic, then it is usually expressed by a relative clause; e. g. Jageios, 
0¢ Bumdsis ty. So participial attributives are made more emphatic, by 
being moulded into a relative clause. 


(2) The relative clause stands related to the main one, and 
vice versd, in various ways; which, however, do not affect the 
substance of the relation itself. E. g. the relative clause has re- 
spect, 

(a) To a demonstrative pronoun (ovtos, éxeivoc, 058, 0 autos, etc.); a as 
OUTOS & avrg, Ov sidES. (b) Toa noun with an article, (for this is in its na- 
ture demonstrative); as 10 godor, © ourdet. The article always implies some 
relative clause after it; as to 60dov xalov é éotuy, Viz. 10 Godoy, 6 0 Opks, or the 
like. (c) To a noun without the article; as av70, og xalcg éotey. (4) To 
a pronoun expressed, or implied | in the vers as xaldc¢ énoinoas, o¢ taita 
Enouctas, (ov being implied). (e) To an adjective, supplying the place ofa 
noun ; a8 7AGov of “geotor jaar, i. e. of gatos [dvdgE6). 

Remark L Originally the relative pronouns were of a demonstrative na~ 
ture ; and 380, even in later usage, they are often employed; as xai og and 
he, 05 pév . .. 06 08, Og xut Os, 9 O° og said he, etc. 
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Remanx IL 0¢, #j, 0 (relative) correspond to ov'tos, ality, totto, and 0, 7), 
to, demonstrative ; 80 otug to tocos and torovtog—ogos to togo0g and tovovu- 
T0¢, etc. 


(3) The demonstrative in the main clause is very often omit- 
ted, because it may be easily supplied. 

E. g. ayogacoy av xosiav tyouev, John 13: 29, instead of aydgacoy [exsi- 
ya] av, etc. In such cases the relative answers to our English what==that 
which. So passim. 


§ 150. Verbs in relative clauses ; person. 


(1) The person of the verb in the relative clause, must con- 
form to the antecedent. 

E. g. éya, 0¢ yeaq~u—av, Go yeapets—iptic, OF ygaqopuer, etc. The Voca- 
tive, when an antecedent, usually demands the second person in the verb 
of the relative clause, but not always; e. g. avFowns, og éxoinoas, but also 
as w pilot, ot xivoves, 


N B. For the concord of the relatine with its antecedent, see § 124.1, respecting 
the relative pronouns; also for the so called /ttruction of relatives, and of nouns 
connected with them, see § 124, 2. 


§ 151. Verbs with relative clauses ; Modes. 


(1) As in the main clauses, so here, the Indic. is employed to 
indicate whatever is deemed certain and actual; and the Fu- 
ture of it often designates what should take place. 


E. g. ‘They choose leaders, o¢ t@ @dlanw moleujaover, who must or 
should make war with Philip.’ 


Note. Even after negative particles the Indic. is used here, although 
the Latin employs the Subj.; e. g. ovdes, aati uy ixavos éort, ‘ there is no 
one who 1s not able, etc.’ 

(2) The Indic. of the historic tenses, with av, is used when 
any thing is spoken of which would take place under a certain 


condition, but has not taken place because the condition is not 
fulfilled. 


E. g. oi¢ av [Aoyous] Exeon, et ouny detv anavta Asyey, (Apol. Soc.), where 
the implication is, that, not believing it proper to say any thing and every 
thing, he had not persuaded, as he might otherwise have done. 

(3) Tue Supsunctive is used when the relative clause ex- 
presses what is set forth as probable or possible; and with a», 
when this is conditionally so. 

E. g. ‘Men praise poetry most, 711g... vewtaty auginédytat, which is 
most secenl, i. e. whenever it may be most recent==¢ay vewtury 7. 


Nore 1. In such cases the primary tenses of the Indic. stand in the main 
clause. When cy» is added, it increases the indefinite nature of the asser- 
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tion, making it more prominently conditional ; e. g. ‘The Pythoness or- 
dered the Athenians to inflict punjshments, tag uy attol A9nvaios Oixaow— 
ot, whalever the Athenians themselves should decide upon,’ Her. VI. 139. 

Nore 2. Occurrences of undefined frequency, things taking place so oft 
as, etc., are expressed by the Subj. usually with @» ; comp. in § 142. Note 1. 
c. 2. So when the relative clause is a member of a comparison, the Subj. is 
common. 

Note 3. Ay very often amalgamates with the relative pronoun, adverb, 
etc. ; as Otay, Exay», éxedoy, and the like. In poetry it is often omitted in 
such cases; in Attic prose, seldom. 


§ 152. Optative with relative or adjective Clauses. 


(1) The Opt. in relative clauses often differs very little from 
the Subjunctive, except that it follows the historic tenses in the 
main clause. As in other cases, it leans more to the side of mere 
supposition or ideality than the Subj., and so is often employed 
in the expression of indefiniteness, or of undefined frequency. 


Note. When «ay is added, then conditionality is implied, in addition to 
the general, undefined, and ideal nature of the Opt. expression. The Opt. 
without ay expresses a mere supposition more definitely than with it; for a» 
conjoins an additional conditionality with mode. 

Remark. Relative clauses connected. When two clauses have the same 
verb and the same regimen, the relative is omitted before the second clause. 
But if they have a different verb and different regimen, then the relative is 
usually repeated ; €. g. 0 70, Ug Nag Iuty iy xal oy navies égilovy. But 
here the second relative is sometimes omitted, and sometimes avtog or a 
personal pronoun is put in its place. 

Caution. The reader must not suppose that all the clauses which have a pro- 
noun apparently relative, belong in reality to the adjective clauses in question ; 
for the relative o> is frequently employed as a demunstrative, even in clauses 
which assign the reason or ground of any thing; in the resumption of a discourse 
which has been interrupted; and (in poetry) in addresses, questions, and com- 


mands. The nature of the sense renders it, for the most part, easy to decide re- 
specting the quality of the apparent relative. 


ADVERBIAL SENTENCES OR CLAUSES. 


§ 153. Nature and various classes of them. 


(1) The designation of these clauses is derived from the lead- 
ing word that introduces them, which, in its nature, is either an 
adverb, or of a meaning such as may be adverbially designated. 
These clauses are not the complement of the verb in the main 
clause, but they express something which limits, qualifies, or 
modifies that verb. 


E. g. ots 0 &ag TA, ta VIN Gaddei—oig tskas, ovtas éxgatas. Here 
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the first clause in each sentence is adverbial; and the sense of each might 
be differently expressed, viz. tov tagog é49orvt0g—rovio Assuvtos. The ad- 
verbs ote and ws plainly qualify the clauses to which they belong, so as to 
make them expressive of the saine sense that the participles would express. 

Norte. In reality all the adverbs thus introducing relative clauses, are in 
their own nature relative, and must therefore have some antecedent, either 
expressed, or (which is much more common) merely implied. E. g. ots 
must (by implication at least) refer to tots, wg to ovtois, ov to éxei, Hrixe to 
tyvixa, nety to av,etc. These antecedents (demonstrative adverbs), to which 
all relative adverbs must naturally refer, may be divided into several classes, 
viz. (1) Those of place. (2) Of time. (3) Causality. (4) Way and manner. 
(5) Comparison. Of each something must be said, in its appropriate order. 


§ 154. Adverbial clauses of place. 


(1) These designate the where, the whence, and the whither ; 
and in respect to the use of modes and tenses after them, they agree 
with the corresponding adjective or relative clauses as set forth in 
the preceding sections. 


Clauses expressive of the where begin with ov, th Onn, onou, EvSa, iva 
(where); of the whence with of, %vFev; of the whither with oi, 201, 7, ON. 


Nore. Adverbs relative are sometimes 3 exchanged for demonstrative, (e. g. 
ode for ov, etc.), and vice versd by what is named attraction ; Kiihner 
§ 787. Anm. 6. § 789. Anm. 2. 


§ 155. Adverbial clauses of time. 


(1) These are naturally divided into those which express rela- 
tion to present, past, and future time. 


(a) Present ; ots, umote, we, qvixe, (relating to a point of time), and éy 0, 
Ewe, [ogee], (dirahon of time). (b) Past; énei, éneid7 (after), é& ot, é= otov, 
ag ot, (from which, since) . 

(c) Future, or what is to follow; mgiv, noiv 7, Eu, Eas ov, Eig 8, pExQLS, 
Ayers OV, MEYOLS OTOL, etc. 

Nore 1. Some of these adverbial conjunctives not unfrequently express 
other meanings than those which belong here ; e. g. ote, omot, ws, énei, etc. 
frequently are used with a causal meaning. 


Nore 2. All of these relative adverbs, significant of time, of course imply 
an antecedent which corresponds, and which (although usually not ex- 
pressed) must in its nature be demonstrative. Thus cts must refer to a tute 
or its equivalent, ¢ opea to Tope, jvixe to tyvixe, noty to i, etc. 


(2) The Indic. is used in these clauses in its usual way, 1. e. 
whenever any thing deemed real or actual is designated. 


Nore. The conjunctive particle fw¢ takes some historic tense of the Indic., 
when any thing that has not taken place, or cannot take place, is to be 
designated ; e. g. ‘Gladly would I talk with Callicles, ug aitg.. . ansdwxa, 
until I had restored to him, etc., implies that he had not been restored. 
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(3) The Subj. designates what is possible, probable, etc., 
which is to be decided by events yet to come; with uy, the con- 
ditionality of the action Is more specifically stated. 


There is nothing peculiar in the use of the Subj. here. It is frequently 
employed to designate events recurring so oft as this or that may happen ; 
sometimes (in poetry) to express comparison or similitude, which is merely 
assumed and not stated as actual fact. 


(4) The Opt. is employed in its usual way; and also, very 
often, in a sense almost identical with that of the Subj., although 
it differs in this respect, that it usually follows the historic (in- 
stead of the primary) tenses in the main clause. 


Note. 1. Undefined frequency is indeed expressed often by the Opt., as 
well as by the Subjunctive. But still, the prevailing use of the Opt. is, to 
express that which is merely supposed, and of course an indefinite possibility 
or probability without reference to any determination by future events. In 
this latter respect it differs from the Subjunctive. 

Nore. 2. The Opt. with ay merely makes palpable a conditionality 
which is attached to the predicate. 

REMARK RESPECTING 7Q/y. This adverbial conjunctive may stand be- 
fore the Indic. when facts are asserted; before the Subj. when a condi- 
tional clause follows a primary tense in the main clause ; or before the Opt, 
when it follows a historic tense in the main clause. It also stands before 
the Inf. mode, either with or without 3) after it. 


$ 156. Causal adverbial sentences. 


This designation must not be understood in a strict and confined sense, 
but in an erpanded one, viz. as designating all such sentences as are intro- 
duced by abverbs conjunctive, which indicate ground or reason or tndis- 
pensable condilion, etc., i. e.such as are causal in a sense direct or indirect. 


(1) Causal adverbial clauses may be divided into several class- 
es; viz. (a) Those which assign the ground or reason. (6) 
Those which express conditionality. 


(2) (2) Tue Grounp or Reason. These include, (a) Such 
temporal conjunctions as, by the connection in which they stand, 
become causal in their import. 


E. g. ore, omote, we, énei, = since, in the connection now designated, 
e. g. un ue xteive, ened udsAqos cou sims, kill me nol, since (= because) I am 
thy brother. The same meaning for substance is given to é18£0, éneineg, 
éne0oj789, intensitives of éaed, and signifying for this very reason, since rou, 
etc. The temporal particles ore, o7ore, os, have rarely the causal meaning, 
and where they do have it, they seem to stand in the place of ots" Onov 
may be added to these, when it signifies quandoquidem. 


Note. Here the Indic. is the usual mode. The Opt. with cy is also 
employed, when conditional supposition is expressed; and the Ind. historic 
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tenses with ay, when it is implied that a thing has taken place, or could 
take place, only under certain circumstances. For the Indic., see the ex- 
ample above. For the Oplative; ‘Now you may kill Hector, ¢ énet av pola 
got ozsduy EAFou, since he may have come near enough toy you, Il, «304. For 
the Indic. Praeterite thus: ‘He has yielded... énei ot xev [=u] avidguri 
y étsléeo te, since (otherwise) lhe maller would not have been finished without 
sweat,’ Il. 0, 228. 


(b) Such adverbial conjunctives as stand for nouns, pronouns, 
etc., expressive of ground or reason. 


These are d1, dist, Siomeg, ovvexa, etc. Of these, or: is itself Acc. neut. 
of cotic; Store = Oca rovt0 Cir; ovvexa == ToOUTGV Evexao. The correla- 
tive of these, in the leading clause, must be tovre (Dat. instrumental), or 
dia tovro, éx tovtov, etc., either expressed or implied. 


Nore. Modes here are the same as in the preceding class (a). 


(3) (6) ConpirionaL ApversiaL senTeNces. These are in 
their nature hypothetical, and are introduced by ¢¢, éav (=e/ a»), 
ny (contract of éav), OF ay (a substitute for tv). 


One might naturally expect that in all hypothetical sentences we should 
of course find only the Subj. or Opt. mode. But the Greeks have formed 
for these sentences some of the most minute shades of expression of which 
any language is capable. The ei or gay which introduces them seems in 
itself to indicate the idea of possibility, while the verbs that follow are design- 
ed to express the relation of the action designated lo the apprehension or con- 
viction of the spenker’s own mind. This will account for the apparent de- 
parture from ordinary constructions. 


(4) Hypothetical sentences may be divided into fowr classes, 
each of which has its own peculiar construction and meaning. 


I. The Protasis. 


(1) The condition stated is regarded as athing certain or actual ; in which 
case si with any tense of the Indic. is employed. 


E. g. & tovto Asysigp—éleyec—élesacs—aiéters, etc. It matters not whether 
the thing is in reality certain or not; for the nature of the case refers it 
only to the convictions of the speaker ; and the Indic. shows that he assumes 
the thing as actual. 


(2) The condition is stated as a thing possible or probable, with the ad- 
junct ulea of tts being realized by future circumstances. Here the Subj. with 
ga» is employed. 

E. g. ea» tovro Aéyng,i. e. [do not know, or decide, or assume, that you say 
this, but I suppose it, and think it probable that the future will so decide it. 


(3) The condition is stated as something which is merely supposed or con- 
jeclured, without any reference in the mind to a future decision from ctrcum- 
stances. Here the Opt. with ¢ is used. 


E, g. et tovto déyors, i. e. I merely suppose the case to be that you say 
this, What will be matter of fact, I neither ask nor attempt to decide. 
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(4) The condition is stated as something which the speaker believes has 
not happened, or will not, or cannot. Here the Ind. historic tenses with 
are employed. 

E. g. si tovr0 tleyec—édstas, i. e. I merely suppose the case that you said 
this, although I believe that you did not, and will not. 


Il. The Apodosis. 


(5) Corresponding to these four respective Protases there must 
of course be so many Apodoses or reciprocal members, which 
state the sequence of each supposed case. ‘These have as many 
gradations as the Protases, and generally correspond | in mode and 
tense. EK. g. 


(1) Certainty in the apodosis is expressed by the Indicative ; as & tov- 
10 héyety, Gungrave, i. e. assuming that you said this, it is certain that you 
err. Here, also, if the protasia be only a probability, the apodosis may still, 
if the speaker wishes it, be in the Indic. ; as guy tov10 deyns, auagtavecs, i. e. 
supposing (as is probable) you say this, then you are in error. 


(2) Probability, to be determined by circumstances, would naturally re- 
quire the Subj. in the apodosis; but in the N. Test. every where, and usu- 
ally in the classics, the Ind. Future (nearly allied to the Subj.) is employed ; 
e. g. dav tig Féln to Pélnua avtov morkey, yroostat, etc. John 7:17. Matt. 
28:14. In Homer, however, the Subj. is not unfrequently employed in 
such an apodosis. 


(3) Mere supposition in the apodosis takes the Optative with Gy; e. g. & 
toto Aéyois, cuuotavors xv, should you say this, you would err. 


(4) What is regarded as impossible or improbable, i is expressed 1 in the apo- 
dosis by the historic tenses of the Ind. with ev; e. g. && toit0 Eley ee, 7 nua0e- 
taves av, tf you had said this, it were erroneous, [the implication is, You did 
not say it, and therefore did not err]. 


(6) GeneraL Principe. In general, the mode and tense of 
the protasis is adopted also in the apodosis; but this is far 
from being always the case. It becomes necessary, therefore, to 
point out the various phases which the protasis and apodosis here 
assume in their relation to each other. 


Each of these, by itself, has already been illustrated above; where it 
has been shown, that the protasis of a conditional sentence may have four 
forms, and also the apodosis four forms. But the mode and tense of the 
protasis is not always followed by the same in the apodosis; for the 
speaker often wishes to express a shade of certainty or uncertainty in one 
member of a conditional sentence, which he does not express in the other. 
Hence the various combinations, which we must now notice. 


e 


§ 157. Mutual relation of Protasis and Apodosis. 


(1) What is regarded as certain or actual is expressed, in the - 


a ee 
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protasis, by the Indicative of all tenses; in the apodosis it is ex- 
_ pressed in the same way, or by an Imperative. 


The meaning is, that any tense of the Indic., appropriate to the nature 
of the case, may be employed in either the protasis or apodosis., In other 
words, it is not necessary, when the protasis employs any one particular 
tense, that the apodosis should employ the same tense. Any other tense 
of the Indic. that is needed, may be employed; or an Imper. mode may 
be used in its room. FE. g. the Present in both clauses: Matt. 19: 10, &% 
oUtms totiy ... ov cuuege. 1 Cor. 6: 2. Rom. 8: 25.—Present in one and 
Future in the other: Rom. 8:11, e& 10 mveiua... oixst. . Sworrorjaes. 
Matt. 17: 4. John 5: 47. —Present and Perfect: 1 Cor. 15: 16, &b vexgol ovx 
éyeigovtat, ovds oat ey nyegta. 2 Pet. 2: 20.—Present and Imperative: 
si Féleg sigdl< Fey... tHONTOY tag évtoluc, Matt. 19: 17. 8: 31. 27: 42. al. 
In the same manner, the protasis may have a Praeterite and the apodosis 
a Present, Future, or Imperative mode, etc.; see Rom. 15: 27. 1 John 4: 11. 
John 18: 32. 15: 20. 18: 23. Rom. 11: 17,18. So there may be a Future 
in both the protasis and apodosis, Matt. 26: 33. James 2: 11. 


“Note 1. In the N. Test. most of the cases of this nature are such as 
take the Indic. mode in both clauses. But the Greek is susceptible ofa 
wider range of expression. An apodosis may be required which expresses 
mere supposition, and not what is viewed as actual ; and then the. Optative 
with &» is employed in it; e. g. & tovto Asyeic, Kuagtavors ay, tf you say 
this, I should suppose you to be in an error, (a softened mode of expressing . 
one’s opinion, instead of employing the categorical Indicative). Here ay 
is sometimes omitted; and then mere possibility is signified, mathout refer- 
ence to conditionality. 


Nore 2. In case the actual consequence of the condition is intended to 
be denied, or is strongly doubted, the apodosis takes a historic tense of the 
Indic. with a». 


(2) Supposition, or possibility with the expectation of fu- 
ture realization, takes the Subj. (either Pres. or Aor.) with éay 
in the protasis, and usually (not always) the Indic. Future in the 
apodosis, or else the Imper. mode. 


E. g. John 7: 17, éav tig Déhn... yvoostar. Matt. 28: 14,.éa» axova dA 
tovto... mesooutey. Matt. 5:13. Rom. 2: 26. 1 Cor. 8:10. So the Imper-. 
ative also; as in John 7: 37. Matt. 5: 23. 10: 13. 18:17. Rom. 12: 20.— 
But sometimes the Present (Indic.) is in the apodosis; e. g. Matt. 18: 13. 
2 Cor. 5: 1. Rom. 7: 3, al., mostly in the sense of a Future, or with such 
a meaning as the Present has in general propositions. So also with the 
Perfect or the Aorist Indicative in the apodosis; e. g. Rom. 2: 25. 7: 2, 
1 Cor. 7: 28. 


Norr 1. ”4v is sometimes joined with the Fut. in the apodosis, and then 
such Fut. is conditional. Instead of the Fut. here, Homer often employs 
in the apodosis the Subj. Aor. or Present, with or without &». 

Note 2. When supposition merely is to be indicated by the apodosis, it 
takes the Opt. with ay; e. g. gay xatapéuqapor éuavtoy, nas av... Bto- 
tevoius; If I must condemn myself, how could I then live? 

32 
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Nore 3. In epic, Doric, and Aeolic, & stands in the protasis with the 
Subj., instead of é¢v. Sometimes also in Herodotus and the tragedians; 
so too in the N. Test. e. g. Rev. 11:5. Luke 9: 13. 1 Cor. 14: 5, with 
Var. On the other hand, éa» sometimes takes the Indic. mode after it in 
its various tenses, instead of the Subjunctive; as Rom. 14: 8, éav anodrr- 
oxouey. So Gal. L: 8. John 8: 36. Luke 11:12. 1 John 5:15. See Job 
22:3. This is a late idiom; and it is still a contested one, as to some of 
the better classics. See Winer, § 42. c. Remarks. 


(3) Mere supposition, without reference to realization, takes 
the Opt. with ¢é in the protasis, and usually the Opt. with é» in 
the apodosis. 

E. g. si tata Aéyots, dmagtavors ay. Ex 1 Exou, Soin av. 

Norte 1. When the apodosis is designed to state any thing as actual or 
certain, then it takes the Indic. of any tense which is rendered necessary, 
viz. Pres. Fut, etc. E. g. 6 tovro déyors, auagtaveic—et tovto yévotto, Eo- 
tor xat éxtivo. Instead of the Fut. Indic. here, Homer often employs the 
Subj. with ay. To the Indic. Future, moreover, in other writers, ay is 
sometimes attached. 


Nore 2. (a) In the apodosis, the historic tenses of the Indic. are em- 
ployed with a», when actuality is denied; e. g. si ovx eidstey toto... tevto 
ay ént Tors movoveg, i. e. =they did see this, and so did not go, etc. This 
form is not usual; but, 

(b) Very often the Indic. Imperfect with ay, in such a conditioned sen- 
tence, shows repeated action in past time, but repeated only so often as the 
circumstances mentioned in the protasis permitted it to be repeated; e. g. 
si 06 tig atta megi tou avtidéyot, nb tiv tnoteow... etariyey dv navte 
tov loyov, and if any one contradicted him respecting any matter... he brought 
back the whole discourse to the fundamental principle, i. e. so often as the first 
was done, so often he repeated the latter. 


Norr 3. The Opt. in the apodosis sometimes omits &». Moreover, in 
many sentences which really belong here, the protasis is omitted, because 
it may be easily supplied; e. g. 70éue av axotcamut, gladly would I hear 
him, i. e.  yéroito. So, of I could, might it be allowed, should it be possible, 
should circumstances allow, etc., are almost usually emitied in a protasis, 
while the apodosis is expressed. 

Vice versd, the apodosis is sometimes omitted; e. g. in expressions of 
wish, as & tovto yévo.to, might this happen, scil. svtryns av einv, then I 
should be lucky. 

(4) Conditionality which the speaker believes will not take 
place, or the actuality of which he disbelieves, is expressed by a 
historic tense of the Indic. in the protasis with é:, and usually 
by the same tense with «» in the apodosis. 


E. g. & tovto tleyse, jjucgtaves a», should you say this, you would err, (but 
you do not say it, and therefore do not err). So often in the N. Test. ; 
e.g. Luke 7: 39. 17:6. John 5: 46. 8: 42, 9:41. Matt. 11:21. 12: 7. 
John 14: 28, al. saepe, 
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_ Nore 1. Here, of the historic tenses, the Imperf. usually denotes abid- 
ing or continuing action; the Pluperf., action the consequences of which con- 
tinue ; the Aor., action momentary, or once for all. 


Note 2 The Opt. with &» stands in the apodosis, when the possibility 
of what is there predicated is admitted; as et Tig tovro Eheye, weidus ay 
guiuey, i. e. we might say it was false. 


Nore 3. Tue protasis, as in No. 3. Note 3 above, is frequently omitted 
here i in short phrases, and where it is easily supplied by the mind; as ¢yw 
wey ov T ay iounr yereadan, I should not have thought tt, i. e. even had one 
told it to me, ete. So in formulas of wishing, THE APODOSIS may be omit- 
ted; as & tovru éyevero, if this had happened! where tiruzis av tinr, I had 
been lucky, is implied. 


Note 4, Omission oF &» IN THE APoposIs. This is so frequent, that 
some special attention to it is needed. In the apodosis of such conditional 
sentences as exhibit a historic tense of the Ind., it seems to have been deemed 
sufficient, in a multitude of cases, for the protasis to take such a form as to 
show that the condition was not fulfilled, and consequently the apodosis must 
of course imply a denial of the reality of the thing predicated in it; and 
this, whether a» is inserted or omitted. When av is omitted, the apodosis, 
so far as the manner of expression is concerned, stands free of condition- 
ality, i. e. it is not expressed as if it were dependent on the fulfilment of 
the condition stated in the protasis, or it takes no notice of this in the 
manner of its construction. The Greeks seem to have employed this 
mode of construction as energetic; although we cannot make this apparent | 
by any translation into English, because our language does mot correspond 
here. E. g. sé Cow ertyzuvey 0 “Aurvruc, éxsivov airoy n UQHZOUTIY, had 
Amyntas been alive, I should have produced him; where av is omitted in the 
apodosis, and the omission serves to throw energy into the predicate (pro- 
ducing), while still the form of the whole sentence, taken together, shows 
conclusively, that Amyntas was not alive, and therefore was not produced. 
So «i 08 pate Siduoxudoy sizoury... ovtw Jn avonror jv Onzou enizsigey, 
etc., but if we have had no teacher ... so it were a foolish thing surely to un- 
dertake, etc.; where ev is omitted, and the latter clause is intensive. 


In particular, this omission of ay is common in the apodosis, when this 
contains verbs indicative of necessity, propriety, expediency, possibility, liberty, 
inclination, duty, etc., or the reverse of these ; e. g. such verbs as ZEir, EdEt, 
Gpelov, MQ0dHxE, tixog HY, uiaxoor Hy, ESny, sales siys, Eutddoy, éSovdduny, 
etc. In such cases the Greeks preferred to state actions that were just, 
decorous, desirable, etc., as unembarrassed with conditionalities although the 
contour of the sentence implies of course that the actions were not : done. 
E, g. ei... cimé pus teksutqocey ... zoiv On oe moter, had he said that I 
should perish ... [then] was Necessary that you should do this, Herod. I. 39, 
where &» is omitted after yoijv. So si uév aiczgov te eusdiov loydcac Sai, 
Savatov avt avto’ mooaigetéoy jy [uy], death was more eligible than this. 


In cases like these, the protasis is or TEN omitted, when it may be easily 
supplied by an intelligent reader. Moreover, in all these cases «» may be 
inserted, pro libitu scriptoris. See Kiihner, § 821, for an ample illustration 
of the whole subject. 
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Norte 5. Such words as do in themselves convey the sense of a», in 
apodoses of this nature, require of course the omission of av, in order to 
avoid repetition; e. g. x.wSevvevm, odivyou, uixpov, taxa, nearly, almost. Such 
words of themselves show that the thing mentioned did not actually take 
place, and so virtually they supply the place of a». 


§ 158. Some peculiarities of hypothetical sentences in general. 


(1) “Ay sometimes appears in the protasis, as well as in the apodosis; but 
when it does, it shows that the protasis is itself in a conditional state, and 
depends on something else to be performed; ¢£ taita Aéyors av, if you 
should say this, i. e. if you should say it in case circumstances required, op- 
portunity offered, demand should be made, ete. 

(2) In many cases the PRoTaSIS 13 omitted. But here the context may 
supply it, or the nature of the phrase suggest it. 

(3) In some cases the apopvosis 1s omitted; e. g. in cases of wishing; in 
Siopesis, i. e. suppression (by reason of feeling) of a part of a sentence; 
in which cases the context easily supplies it. 

(4) The ei or gay of the protasis is sometimes omitted, when other equiv- 
alent modes of expression compensate for it. 


§ 159. Adverbial sentences: Way and Manner. 


(1) These consist of such clauses as are introduced by wore, 
(seldom ws); to which there must be a correspondent ovrw¢ (ov- 
zw) in the main clause, either expressed or implied. 


E, g. ovtw xadog éotiv, wote FuvuateoFar=Savpacing xalos gory. But 
‘here the reader must be advertised, that not al] clauses with aute are of 
this nature, for some of them constitute clauses complementary of a verb= 
Acc. case. The nature of each, considered by itself, will enable one easily 
to distinguish them. 


(2) In these clauses, when that which is actual and real is to 
be designated, as usual, the Indicative is employed. 


« Cd ¢ 3 ? a ~ 
E. g. outa xaxec Oraxsiueda, wot ... ovdéiv... noatas Ouvausda. 


(3) Most usually the Inf. mode is employed after wore; and 
in the following cases, viz. 


(1) When an action is designated by it which proceeds from the nature 
of the thing designated in the main clause, or from this in conjunction with 
design or intention ; as mencuderpevos ovtas, wote pixga ... Oading tyey ag— 
xourta, so taught as easily to regard a little as sufficient, i. e. this estimation 
flowed from the nature of his instructions. Zxonoivtes xagcy, et tig ma— 
gunésol, Wat? tovs avdgas owe, watching the opportunity, in case any might 
occur, in order that they might save the men [design]. 

(2) When ovtwe is expressed in the main clause; or when wots means 
tm such a way as; the Inf. is usually employed after ware. So also when 
the tnieneity of the predicate in the main clause is compared with some- 
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thing in the by-clause ; as 4» xoxo psilw, 7 wots avaxkaler, the evils were 
greater than can be deplored. 

Nore. Not unfrequently wote is omitted before the Infinitive, inasmuch 
as this mode of itself designates sequel or consequence. 


(3) When the main clause has an Opt. predicate, the subor- 
dinate one (with wore) takes the Opt. ; without av, when mere 
supposition is expressed ; with a», when conditionality is added 
to this, in which case the main clause has the Indicative. 


E. g. st t1g yooto TH Hoy veil WOTE... XAXLOY TO Gama ExoL, if any one 
should use money, so that .. . he should make himself diseased, etc.—isyvgov 


€oTLy, WOT Ox ay patciyiins u [the vessel] ts strong, so that tt cannot be bro- 
Ken, i. e. without great force applied. 


(4) Parenthetic clauses with ws and an Inf. are frequently 
employed, which, in construction, are independent of the main 
clause, but serve as a kind of limitation or modification of it. 


E. g. we nog sinsiv—we yé pow Soxeiv, so to speak, as it seems to me, ete. 
So ws éué ov psuriodat, as I well remember. Such clauses partake of 
brachylogy. 

RemARK. Sometimes aiotz is placed before an Imper. ; but it does not 
make the Imper. deyendrnt on it, but rather implies some verb in the Inf. 
after it; e. g. ‘Orestes is mortal, dots, wi Alay oréve, so that [I say] do not 
mourn, instead of saying: wots yy Aiur otévey. 


§ 160. Adverbial clauses of comparison. 


(1) These may respect comparison in regard to quality or 
quantity. 

(2) (a) As To quatiry. Clauses of this nature are introdu- 
ced by We, wots, woneg, Onws; which correspond to ovrms, wae, 
or #s$,in the main clauses, either expressed or implied. The 
modes and tenses correspond with those of adjective or relative 
clauses. See $ 149 above. 


Here, (1) The Indic. is used to express definite certainty. (2) The Subj. 
with a» (sometimes without it) to express a relation of undefined frequen- 
cy, i. e. whenever, etc., a thing is done. (3) The Opt., when a supposition 
or possibility is made to depend on something. E. g. diduory, Omeg &Fés- 
lau—didwow, wnuws uv €F8hn—oxel Ouolwe léyec Fou tavre, HomED KY TIS . 
Aéyou, as one might say, Phaedo, p. 87. 

Nore. In comparisons, the Pres., Fut., or Aorist, is employed, as the 
writer has respect to the present, future, or past, in regard to the things 
which are said. Here the modes are regulated, as usual, by the nature of 
the declaration. 

(3) (6) As To quantity. Here dow (door) begins the by- 
clause ; and the main clause contains 100, td00v, rosouty, todoU~ 


z07, either expressed or implied. 
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Note. But here, not unfrequently, togm, togoure), etc., are omitted, and 
the relative uw is the representative of so much as, or of so much, as muck ; 
just as us, 0, comes in this way to mean he who, that which, ete. 


INFINITIVE MODE. 


§ 161. Nature of Inf. ; distinguished from the Participle. 


(1) The Inf. mode expresses a verbal idea, independent of 
modal and personul relations. 


That it has no personal inflections, is evidence that in itself it is not de- 
signed to express personal relations. Equally clear is it, that it expresses 
no relations which are properly modal; e. g. it is not like I say, I may say, 
I might say, etc.; but expresses simply the abstract verbal idea of action, 
independent of such modifications. It is named mode, merely in the way 
of analogy. The appellation Infinitive mode of itself warns the reader, that 
the term mode is not to be taken here in its ordinary sense, viz. that of def- 
inite or limited modification. 


Nore 1. Distinction between the Inf. and Participle. As the Inf. is the 
representative of an abstract verbal idea, and therefore occupies in reality 
the place of a noun, so the Part. occupies the place of an attribulive ad- 
jective, and is the representative of an adjective idea. The Inf. may be 
called the noun of the verb; the Participle may be named tts arjective. 
The Part., however, is distinguished both from the real noun and adjective 
by two qualities, (1) By anadsignification of time. (2) By tts retaining the 
regimen of the verb. Adjectives and even nouns, however, do also occa- 
sionally retain the regimen; yet only certain limited classes of them do 
this. With the participle, on the other hand, the principle is a general one. 
The adjective nature of the Part. is manifest, moreover, from the fact, that 
it has inflections in common with adjectives, and like them, is always an 
attributive. 


Note 2. That the Inf. is in substance a noun, is manifest from the fact, 
that it may be the subject or object of a sentence, and that it takes the ar- 
ticle, in all its eases, in like manner as a noun. Besides this, the Inf: is 
in all cases manifestly dependent on a finite verb, or on some word which 
bears a sense equivalent to sucha verb. Strictly speaking, it is always in 
and of itself an object, i.e. a governed word in a sentence = Acc. case ; 
but practically it often appears in other forms i.e. in other cases, by means 
of the article, like nouns in general. It either designates something DONE, 
ACCOMPLISHED, SUFFERED; or else something TO BE DONE, TO BE EFFEC- 
TED, i. €. END, DESIGN, CONSEQUENCE. 


§ 162. [A] INF. Mopz WITHOUT THE ARTICLE. 


(1) This is distinguished from the Inf. with the article by the 
fact, that it is always dependant in such a way as to be the ob- 
ject of a sentence, 1. e. it always points out something to be done 
or to be aimed at, and so can in reality be only in the objective 
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(i. e. Acc.) case, although in some instances it does not seem to 
be so; while the Inf. with the article is used as a simple nomen 
verbale, and may be employed in all the cases of a noun. 


Nore. In respect to most cases, this statement is very ‘plain, e. g. éhnila 
vex our, I hope to conquer = Spero victoriam, where Something to be done 
is indicated ; 7x por d avery, I come to learn = 7xw stg wa Snow, where de- 
sign, purpose, or end, is designated. But in sentences which have a copu- 
la, their construction with the Inf. in such a sense is not so apparent ; e. g. 
Ov TH xaxor Bacrhsvery, ut is not a bad thing to reign, or to reign is no bad 
affair. Here the Inf. is plainly the subject of the sentence ; but still, it is 
dependent and expresses something to be done. So also pov Sdvew xahoy, 
which we may render learning is good ; but here pavddvery still expresses 
an object to be achieved, or an end to be attained. By urging the subject a 
little farther, the true basis of the more difficult constructions will appear, | 
and it will be seen that they are breviloquent, or that an ellipsis must be 
supposed; e.g. ov TL xaxcy [me, 0 UES, meas, tiva, etc.] Baorlevery—so [us, 
HUG, AUTOS, Tova, etc.] parPavéy, xadoy gots; in which cases the objective 
nature of the Inf. is apparent. 


(2) The Inf. without the article may be the subject of a sen- 
tence or proposition. 


This is sufficiently illustrated above. But here the reader must distin- 
guish this earefully from such subjects as designate agents. The Inf. 
alone, which designates abstract action (as above) ; the Inf. with adjuncts, 
as sioeldsiv sig tyv Cony yolor 4 xvddoy, xakoy coi gory; yea, parts of sen- 
tences with other forms, or even whole sentences, may be the subject of a 
verb that follows; as, ‘If he had not been born, xadoy jy ato ; so ‘ Wheth- 
er they depart or remain, whether they neglect this business or attend to 
it, ov drapége, makes no difference” ‘That he said: I will not do this; 
that he has actually neglected to do it; yea, that he has made active oppo- 
sition to it; ts well known. Such cases show how widely this principle is 
extended. So in the formal construction of a sentence, the Inf. often oc- 
cupies the place of subject ; yet its true nature is the designation of some- 
thing objective, either to be accomplished or to be sought after. See Matt. 
12: 10. 15: 20. 1 Thess. 4: 3. Eph. 5.12, alsaepe. Much more frequent, 
however, is the use of the Inf. in the cases that follow, viz. 


(3) The Inf., as immediately designating an object, follows 
large classes of verbs, with various shades of meaning. 


(1) It follows verbs expressive of effort, intention, will, purpose, etc.; e. g. 
Meocuat, exFuue, Boviowat, aw, unzerapar, etc.; or the converse of these, | 
as poSotuat, petyw, xatéyw, xodva, etc. In short, whatever verbs desig- 
nate a conatus of body or mind, in any sense, may take the Inf. as their 
complement, i. e. in order to designate the object or end of the conatus. 


Norte 1. Sometimes, in order to render the expression of this comple- 
ment emphatic, wore is put before the Inf. mode ; e. g. Exaicey wore HyeLr. 
Note. 2. Oftentimes other constructions besides the Inf. are used in order 
to designate a complement to verbs of this nature ; viz. the Subj., Opt, or 
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Indic. Fut., with os, owe, iva, etc. before them. E. g. ‘My meat is, ive 
now, that I may do the will, etc. instead of aoveiy, etc. John 4:34. Iam 
not worthy, iva 4vow, that I should loose, etc’ John 1: 27. Acts 27: 42. 
John 9: 22. 11: 37, al saep. So often in the classics; Kiihner, § 637. Anm. 
4, Winer (§ 45. 9) has discussed and vindicated this usage, particularly in 
respect to iva, at great length, and triumphantly. The N. Test., however, 
abounds more in it than the classics, and carries it further; but the mod- 
ern Greek introduces even the Inf. itself with ya (iva) before it. 


(2) The Inf. follows verbs expressive of any direct aclion of the mental 
faculty, and also such as indicate the outward expression of this action. 


E. g. vouilw, éinitw héyw, uavFave, et al. simil. 

(3) It follows verbs signifying ability, efficiency, power, aptness, capability, 
etc.; also verbs of choosing, nominaling, educating, teaching, showing, urg- 
ing, and the like. 


These are all so plain, and so frequently to be met with, that no exam- 
ples are needed. It is enough to remind the reader, that all such verbs, 
being imperfect as to the full expression of an idea or sentence, need a 
complement in order to make the sentence complete and intelligible, and 
the Inf. mode supplies that complement. 


Nore. Here also wots is not unusual before the Inf, in the way of em- 
phasis ; e. g. txavog wote dsyey. 


(4) Adjectives, participials, and even abstract nouns, take an 
Inf. after them in the way of complement, i.e. to show the object, 
tendency, or design, of the action, etc., which is designated by 
them. 


E. g. &$t0¢ Sarpater Fou—iSictov niveo—Fainivsc Pai—pofosg axove ai— 
Saipo idéoF o.—ixwv tivar—etc. Any adjectives or nouns, which in their na- 
ture are significant of something that needs a complement in order to com- 
plete the idea, may take an Inf. for this purpose ; and this more commonly 
WITHOUT, but sometimes wiTH, thed efinite article. The article designates spe- 
cification or emphasis. 


Nore 1. The Inf. active or middle i is often used here where we should 
translate passively ; e. g. O yauoos... émitndeog evdratatos ts xat eagePpi- 
gat tov oteatov, a place fit for the army to be marshalled and numbered, or 
for one to marshall, etc. Herod. VII. 59. So gadca noreiv, easy to be done, 
or for one to do. At other times, a personal pronoun is to be supplied from 
the context; as O7itegou modeuigery joa Ayacoi, the Grecians were easy (for 
us] to conquer, Il. o. 258. 


Nore. 2. Even the substantive verbs sivas and meqvuxévar, may be fol- 
lowed by the same construction as the adjectives and nouns designated 
above require ; e. 8. aprvery sioty xat oddoz, there are others to defend ; Equy 
ovdév moaocey xaxws, I was born to do nothing badly. 


(5) The Inf. alone, or the Inf. with other adjuncts. intimately 
connected, is often employed, (after verbs, adjectives, or nouns) , 
for the purpose of defining, limiting, explaining, specifying, 
showing the sequel, operation, or effect of, etc.; thus constitut- 
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tuting, in the widest sense, the complement in sentences where it 
is used. 


E. g. dguotog Seley, preeminent as to the race; dAxipog paxeaSat, brave 
as to the combat ; tun of .. . tedsvtijoas ev toy Bio, it was his fortune... to 
end life well, where the last clause explains tiyy. So tywv wta axovey, 
having ears to hear, i. e. ears adapted to hear, or made for the purpose of 
hearing, Luke 8: 8; éovoia yuvaixe negiayesr, power to lead about a wife, 
where the Infin. megiayeev defines the nature of the power, 1 Cor.9:53 & 
nagthafov xoutetr, which they have received in order to retain or hold fast, Mark 
7:43 %@wxay avrg nesiy ofoc, they gave him vinegar to drink, i.e. that he 
might drink it, Matt. 27: 34; ov pstevonoay Jovvar atta Sotuy, they did not 
repent to give him glory, i. e. so as to give him glory, Rev. 16:93 7ASousy 
Meocxuvijvat avte, we have come in order to worship him, Matt. 2: 2. Rev. 
14: 15, 7 wea Fegion, the hour proper for reaping ; Rev. 12:2, 2 Pet. 3: 
1,2 1Cor.1:17. 10:7. Matt. 11: 7. 20:28. Luke1l:17. John 4: 15, 
al. saepe. See Matth. § 532. d., for evidences of the like usage in the clas- 
sics. In fact, the use of the Inf. in them is even more lax than in the N. 
Testament; see Winer, § 45. 3. ; 


Nore 1. In cases where desig-n is to be indicated by the Inf, it often takes 
wore before it; e. g. xaxtagy7OnuEy UNO TOU yopov... wots SovAEtELy, in or- 
der that we might serve, etc., Rom. 7: 6. Luke 9:52. 2Cor. 3: 7, al. saepe. 
Once we is used for wots, Acts 20: 24; so also occasionally in the classics, 
Rost, § 125. 8. Kiihner § 642. a2. Anm. 1. 


Remark. Inf. with the article in the place of the Inf. without it. In nearly 
all the instances where the Inf. is usually employed without the article, in 
case the writer means to give a particular emphasis or to specify, he may em- 
ploy the article. In the tragic poets this is very common ; but it is also 
usual elsewhere. 


§ 163. Infinitive used for the Imperative. 


(1) Since the Inf. is so intimately connected with verbs signi- 
fying desire, wish, request, etc., it is natural to conclude, that in 
brachylogical expressions of command these verbs may be omitted, 
and the Inf. only be expressed ; and such is the fact. 


E. g. ‘Whoever may ask for these, tovrw anodovvat, give tohim ; Herod. 
vi. 86. Tovtor, tolyuy... pavut, say this now. In the classics this is not 
unfrequent ; see Kiihner § 644. a. In the N. Test., however, this usage is 
not frequent; Phil. 3: 16, ctoméiy seems to belong here; and perhaps 
Apoc. 10: 9, dovver; and Col. 4: 6, sidévan. 

Nore. The classics often use the Inf. in formulas where wish, supplica- 
tion, entreaty, invocation, etc., should be designated ; Kiihner, ubi sup. b. c. 
The Inf. also, like the Fut. Indic., sometimes expresses what ought to be 
done; e.g. yuuvov omsivey, yupvoy 58 Bowtsiv, i.e. one must sow naked, and 
also plough naked ; Hesiod. Opp. 391. 

oo 
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§ 164. Cases after the Infinitive. 


The Inf. after another verb may have the same subject (agent) 
as its preceding Verb ; or it may have a different one. 


(1) When it has the same subject, that subject is of course 
understood to be in the Nominative, although not expressed, and 
any adjuncts, adjectives, participles, etc., relating to the same 
subject must usually be in the same case. 


E. g. éhriSea Jramoyevousvos SeacacGoar tuac, Thope, when I pass through, 
to see you, i.e. I, passing through, hope etc. Rom. 15: 24; déouat to 
14, ThOWY (aggnacur, I pray that when present I may ‘not be bold, i. e. 
éyer Séouou maguy x. T. A, I pray that I when present etc., 2Cor. 10:2. Rom, 
1: 22. Acts 14: 10. So in the classics; épaoxeg siyur Seonotns* Eneioe 
avtots sivas Foc, I have persuaded them that Iam a god. 


Notre. Where the subject of the Inf. and of the preceding verb is one 
and the same, it is not usual to repeat it before the Inf. ; e. g. 6 qihus Eqn 
onovdutey, i.e. attoy cnovdugery; see also the examples under No. 1. above. 
Yet where emphasis is demanded, the subject may be repeated, and then it 
is put in the Acc. case, like the examples under No. 2; eg. éyw éuautoy 
ov hoyifoucs xatedngpévas, Phil. 3:13. So xai Be ov voulto maida vor nE- 
guxevut, I do not think myself to have been born your child, Eurip. Alc. 657; 
and thus not unfrequently in the classics. Winer, p. 265. Rost, p. 507. 
Yet sometimes the Vom. is employed even here ; see Kiihner § 646. 2. 


(2) When the Inf. has a different subject from that of the pre- 
ceding verb, that subject is regularly put in the Accusative. 


E. g. Bovdoum noocevyso9-ar tovs avPounovs, I desire that men should pray, 
1 Tim. 2: 8 2 Pet. 1:15. 1Cor. 7: 10. Acts 14: 19, al. saepe. 

Norte 1. Verbs of all kinds, whether governing the Gen. or Dat., or both, 
‘when they take an object after them and also the Inf. mode, usually put that 
object in the Acc. only. Yet in some cases the Gen. or Dat. of object follows 
the leading verb; and even then, another attributive or explanatory word 
connected with it, and naturally assuming the same case, still assumes the 
Acc. by reason of the influence of the Inf. mode; e. g. 'APyvaiwy éxj Incay 
opict Bon Pore yevso Fat, they besought the Athenians, to be helpers to them, 
where BonFov's of course is to be referred to “ ASnvadu. So with the Da- 
tive; e.g. col toatl, 9 xutadovddoa, 7 élsuPégas moijoarta... dinéoDas 
etc., iti 18 for thee to enslave, or having made free... to leave a memorial, etc., where 
nowjoavta refers to got. So, often, inthe classics; see Kiihner, § 648. a. b, 

Nore 2. So, also, peculiar regimen may not only change the case of the 
subject, and throw it out of the usual construction, i.e. out of the Acc., but 
also put an adjunct word in the same unusual case ; €. g. xotittoy a» 
avTors, p47) Ettyvmxévar thy Odoy x. tT. 4, where autos is put inthe Dat. after 
xoeittov, While, so far as the Inf. is concerned: avtovg would be the regular 
construction, 2 Pet. 2:21. So in the classics: dog wot qavijvas atin, help 
me to appear worthy ; tyivy..: Eeote evdauoos yévec Fan, it is permitted to you 
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to be fortunate ; unact ovrsnecey . . yéver Fat Aopneots, ut has happened to 
them all... to become conspicuous. So, also, as to the Genitive ; édéorto avTOD 
sivau god tipou, they besought him to be ready ; , etonaeic . . TYQUIVOUS . 
SvapFaguévovs... v0 Etuigny... doxvivtay gidor slits where line 
conforms to the preceding noun Einlans), 


Remark. All cases of this nature, in which the subject of the Inf. is thrown 
out of the Acc. into another oblique case, and where adjunct words (as above) 
conform to that other oblique case, are called cases of aTTRACTION, be- 
cause the predicate or adjunct word is attracted to the same case with its 
principal noun or pronoun. Yet attraction, although admissible at the 
pleasure of an author, is not always practised; e. g. Herod. iii. 36, éverstAato 
toig Fegunovur, AaBovias uy anoxteiven, he commanded the servants, that they 
should take and kill him, where the writer might have said 4ufove., but he 
has followed the usual construction, viz. the Acc. case. Often is the regu- 
lar construction (the Acc.) adopted for the adjunct word, where the subject 
is so remote from the Inf., that attraction would make the sense obscure. 
See above, in Note 1. 


(3) Passive or impersonal verbs, also adjectives or nouns with 
the verb fo be, and which yield a like sense, take the Acc. after 
them of the word, which, logically considered, is the subject of 
the sentence. 


E. g. déyetae tov Baosa ... ayayeiv, it is said that the king leads; He- 
rod. III. 9. So ayyéldetar tov Kigoy vixjoo—ayyédlovat, etc. The true 
logical meaning is developed by a different form, which is by no means 
unfrequent, viz., 0 Kigos «yyssdetae vixijoat, where the real subject of the 
sentence is apparent. 

Note. The like construction follows such verbs also as oodoysiret, mé- 
MOT, Eorxe, moognxst, MOETEL, OOxEL, orp Buver, and also such expressions 
as éoriy avadov—xalov—pihov—én exes 5 ; poiga guteyv—oux Eoty, etc. 

Remark. Impersonal constructions are frequently modified so as to become 
personal ones ; e. g. the meaning of Sixuroy éorl ps Tavre TM QATTELY, is fre- 
quently expressed by Sixaids sius tovro mgatteyv. So dix siue elves 
élsvFegoc—=it is proper that I should be free. So with &£c0s, Suvatos, zade- 
mos, énidosos, etc. 


§ 165. [B] Inrinirive Move wirn THE ARTICLE. 


(1) The article has the effect of transforming the Inf. mode 
into a noun, which can be employed in all the cases (the Voc. 
excepted) of other nouns, and with the like significancy. 

Nore. Still, this verbal noun does not lay aside its power to govern cases 
which follow it, in the same manner as the finite verb of the saine root 
does; e. g. 10 éniotodny yeagey. 

(2) In this way the Inf. with adjuncts may be made the sub- 
ject or object of a sentence, by a unity which is given to a com- 
posite expression of this nature in consequence of the article. 
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E. g. Subject; as to Svijoxew twa Unio tijg natetdos, xalov éotiy, that one 
should die for his country, 1s good. Here, although the first clause is com- 
posite, yet it is as a whole the subject of the main predicate, xalov éaty. 
It should be noted also, that S»7joxsy requires its subject (t1va) to be in 
the Acc., as usual; for this rule is not dispensed with because of the article. 

So this Inf. may constitute the Acc. or object of a sentence; as ovdeig qo- 
Beitay ait0 to anodrijaxey, no one fears mere dying ; modv paddoy Seiaag 10 
tiv, much rather is he afraid of ling. Here prepositions may be joined with 
the Inf., when it has an article; as dsa to qedopadis sivat—noog 10 Feadij- 
vat avtovsg, Matt. 6: l—yste to évyeg F7vat we, Matt. 26: 32, al. saep. 


(3) The Gen. case, or the Infin. with tov before it deserves. 
special notice. It is more frequent in the N. Test., than any 
other case of the Inf. when employed as a verbal noun. 


(1) The Inf: with zov stands after words which usually govern the Gen., 
whether these are nouns, adjectives, or verbs; as ovx tyousv éSovaiay tov pur) 
éoyater Sau, 1Cor.9:6. 6 xargog tov agtacFat, 1 Pet.4:17. Erotmos tov avs— 
Asiv, Acts 23:15. thaye tov Svyraces, Luke 1:9. See 1Cor. 10:13. Acts 
15: 23. Luke 22: 6. Phil. 3: 21. 2 Cor. 8:11. Rom. 7: 3, al. saepe. See 
Kiihner, § 651. 3. 6. Matth. Gramm. 1256. 


(2) More particularly is this form of Inf. employed to designate design, 
purpose, object in view, etc.; e. g. ‘A sower ésnAFev tov oneigat, went forth 
in order to sow, Mark 4:3. ‘Satan hath made demand for you tov cvma- 
gat wc Tov citor, that he may sift you as wheat” Luke 22: 31. ‘Lo! I come 
tov mojo, in order to do thy will’ Heb. 10:7. See also Acts 26: 18. 
18: 10. Rom. 6: 6. Acts 21:12. James 5:17. Eph. 3: 17. Col. 4: 6. Heb. 
11: 5, al. saepe. So in the Classics; but not to the same extent. See 
Kiihner ut supra. 


Nore. Not all Infinitives with tov are to be construed in this way. 
Verbs of removing, preventing, hindering, etc., govern the Gen. of the Inf. 
nominascens, in the same manner as they govern nouns in the Genitive ; 
e. g. Rom. 15: 22, éxontouny... tov éldeiv. Acts 10: 47, tig Suvates xo 
digau... tov py Bantcdijvou. Acts 14: 18, uddig xaténavoay... tov mr 
Svsyv. 1 Pet. 3:10. Luke 24: 16, al. So in the Classics. 


(3) It is also employed in a lazer sense, in a kind of eperegetical way, or 
as an equivalent for an Inf. with wote; and sometimes it is scarcely to be 
distinguished from the common Infinitive without the article; e. g. Acts 
7:19, ‘The same dealt hardly with our fathers tov movety, so that they might 
make their children outcasts, etc.’ Still more lax is the use in Acts 3: 12, 
‘Why wonder at us, as if, by our own power or piety, we had made tov 
meginatéiy autor, this man to walk ;’ where the force of tod can hardly be 
discerned. In Luke 1: 77—79 we find étoiacas... tov Sotva:, and éni- 
gavar... tov xatevPuvat, in the same connection and regimen, without 
any sensible difference in the Inf. meanings. In the Sept, the Inf. with 
tov is of most frequent usage, and with many shades of meaning; and of- 
tentimes it is not perceptibly different in sense from the Inf. without toi. 
So in the later Greek. An instance of the Inf. in Rev. 12: 7, Miyayjd xai 
of &yythor aitov tov modeuTuat, has as yet found no adequate solu- 
tion; see Winer, § 48. 4 sub fine. 
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(4) The Dative case of the Inf. mode, with an article, is em- 
- ployed in a sense like that of the Dative of nouns; but it is less 
frequent than the other cases of the Infinitive. 


E. g. ‘I had no quietude in my mind 16 py evoriv Titov, because I did 
not find Titus, 2 Cor. 2:12. So 16 Sv tots te évartiov, woneg tH EvQrYO- 
eévar to xadevdery, there is something opposite to living, as sleeping [is] to 
waking, Plato, Phaed. p. 71. 

Nore. Here prepositions often govern the Dative; as év 1 xaderdew, 
Matt. 13: 25. Luke 1: 8. Gal. 4:18. Acts 3: 26, al. “Eni 10) dixaiws zoijo- 
Sat, Plato. 


GeneraL Remark. When prepositions are employed before the Inf., the arti- 
cle must be inserted. 


§ 166. Use of 'TEnses in the Infinitive. 


(1) The Present, as elsewhere, denotes continued and re- 
peated action. 


E. g. éué Sei éoyateo Sas ta tgya, etc. John 9:4, 7:17. 16:12. Acts 
16: 21. Gal. 6: 13, al. saepe. 

Nore. After uéidw the Inf. Present is frequent, specially in the Evange- 
lists. The Aor. and Fut. are also employed; but the Aor. mostly desig- 
nates actions which are temporary; see Rev. 3: 2, 16. 12: 4. Gal. 3: 23. 
Acts 11:28, 27:10. In the classics, the Fut. is the most usual after uédiw. 


(2) The Aorist is usual when mere temporary action is desig- 
nated ; as is also the case with this tense in the definite modes. 


This distinction, however, is not very scrupulously observed, either in 
the N. Test. or in the Classics; see and comp. Matt. 24: 24 and Mark 13: 
22, also Mark 13: 3 and Luke 8: 5. For the classics, see Winer § 45. 8 
sub med. 


(3) The Inf. Perfect is used to denote action completed, and 
also permanent in its consequences. 
E. g. in Acts 16: 27. 26: 32. 27: 9, 18. Rom. 15: 9, 2 Pet. 2: 21. 


PARTICIPLE. 
§ 167. Nature and construction of the Participle. 


(1) The Participle is employed as an attributive, i. e. tt at- 
tributes action, state, quality, condition, etc., to some person or 
thing, and always is to be connected with a person or thing ei- 
ther expressed or implied. 


Nore 1. Hence it partakes of the nature of an adjective; and like the 
adjective it is often employed in an adverbial way. It differs, however, 
from the adjective, in the fact that it is significant of time (and therefore 
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has lense), and also retains the usual regimen-power of the verb to which 
it belongs. 


Norte 2. The Inf. mode, on the other hand, designates in and of itself 
an object to be attained or sought after, and does not depend for its signifi- 
cancy on any noun to which it attributes quality or condition. In most 
cases, the Part. and Inf. can not be exchanged for each other without ma- 
terially changing the form of the sentiment; but in some cases the same 
idea, for substance, may be expressed by either form. Thus 7x0 parde- 
very cannot be expressed by jjxa wor9arwy; the first indicates design to do 
something, the last affirms the fact that the agent is already, or has already 
been, doing it. But 3xe pojcousvog would indicate substantially the 
same idea as 7jxw savSavey, although there is still even here, a shade of 
difference ; for the Inf. expresses predominantly object, end, while the Part. 
Fut. designates the idea simply, that the agent will learn something. 


(2) The Participle being in its nature an attributive, and hav- 
ing reference to some person or thing, it must, like an adjective, 
of course agree in gender and number and case with its noun. 


> w « ’ 
E. g. axovw avrov Siadeyousvov—yaiow cor éhPovtt-—ooa avIgumor Toé- 
yerta. Like adjectives, however, it varies occasionally from this general 
principle ; and it does so for the same reasons; see § 117. 2 seq. 


3) A participle may agree with the subject of a sentence, or 
with the object. The two cases require a different construction. 


(a) With the subject ; where, in case this subject is not repeated after the 
verb in the form of an object, (and such repetition is not usual), the Part. 
takes the Nominative case; e. g. oida Frytos wy, ice. [€ya] Srntes wy oida, 
Where the subject i is repeated i in the form of an object, the Part. conforms; 
e. g. vida éus Ivytoy ota. 

In such cases the Part. of sivas is frequently omitted; e. g. o& dnlucw 
zaxoy (sc. xoxov ovta]. 

(b) With the object ; as 69@ avFownor teézorta, etc. So if the object be 
in the Gen. or Dative, the Part. of course conforms. 


(4) Some verbs, from their very nature, do not admit the 
Part. after them, but demand an Infin. complement; others ex- 
clude the Inf. and take a Participle. Many admit both. 


This of course depends on the nature of the Infin., or of the Part. as 
adapted to complete the sentence begun by any verb. ‘To make an enu- 
meration of these verbs, respectively, would occupy too much room, and 
be a somewhat useless, at any rate an almost endless, task. Kiihner has 
made out a large list (§§ 657—664); but of course it must be incomplete. 
Nor is it of any serious advantage. It is enough in regard to the object 
which follows a verb, that it is of such a nature that a participal attribute 
can be attached to it. If this be the fact, then it can take a participle. 

Nore. 1. The affirmation made by some critics, that the Part. is in some 
cases equivalent to the Inf. mode, or to a definite mode, is not accurate, 
nor well grounded. E..g. oix énavoyto Suducxovtes (Acts. 12: 18) is said 
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to be equivalent to ovx énavorvto Oidaoxew. But this is not the case. In 
the first instance the meaning is: ‘ They teaching, 1. e. already having acted 
and still acting the part of teachers, ceased not to perform the same duty ;’ 
in the second: ‘They refused to abandon the business of teaching in fu- 
ture.’ The shade of meaning, therefore, in each is evidently different. 


Here too some nice distinctions are sometimes made; e. g. axove av- 
Tov Ouaheyopevor, I hear him [with my own ears] discoursing ; ; axote xahov 
avtoy sivou, I hear [from others] that he is good. So evgov avtov torte, 
I found hum possessing, i. e. that he was a possessor, (indicating condition) ; 
sugov avtoy tye, I found that he possessed, designating an act in regard to 

a particular thing. 

So, where the sense for substance is the same, whether a Part. or a finite 
verb is employed, there is still a shade of difference in the manner of the 
enunciation ; e. g.éAdwy side, and Ade xai side. In the former the minute 
shade of meaning is: ‘When he had come he saw:’ in the latter: ‘He 
came and saw.’ ‘The first denotes the state of the agent, as having arrived 
before he saw ; the second merely asserts the fact that he came, and then saw. 


Nore 2. In general, verbs signifying any action of the outward or in- 
ward senses, any development of these senses, or any affections of the 
mind ; verbs of permitting, bearing, waiting, tiring, beginning, ceasing, pros- 
pering, excelling, failing, being inferior, undertaking, ézecv denoting condi- 
tion, etc., are among those which specially stand connected with participles. 


§ 168. Object and manner of using the Participle. 


(1) The wide extent of this usage strikes every reader of a 
Greek book. In general, the subordinate action designated in 
any composite sentence, is, or may be, expressed by a Participle. 


In this way, clearness, precision, distinctiveness, and energy of expres- 
sion, are attained in a high degree; while the main action, being thus sep- 
arated from the subordinate, is rendered much more prominent. Thus 
preparatory or introductory action is mostly designated by the Participle ; e. g. 
dlhSov side’ amoxordetc eime* axovoas éFavuace’ where, as to the subordi- 
nate sense, one might say 749s xai side, etc. The advantage of the Part. 
is, that it varies the construction, and avoids the use of the conjunction 
which must be inserted between verbs. 


Note 1. Two or more participles may be used, in such a comnection, 
without any intervening xai; as xutaBuc.. _ moogsh dy amnexvdios tov i- 
Sov, Matt. 28:2; axovuw... mecwr eséute, Acts 5:5; Luke 9: 16. 16: 
23, 23: 48. Mark 1: 41, al. The omission of zac denotes that all the par- 
ticiples are closely allied to one and the same final and principal action. 
Sometimes one Part. is before the principal verb, and another after it; as 
Gipuy ... &yddsv ... undév Blawav, Luke 4: 35. 10:30. Acts 14: 19. al. 

Note 2, There are a few cases, on the contrary, in which the principal 
action is designated by the Part.; while the verb joined with it has only a 
subordinate, and often an adverbial sense. Such secondary verbs are. Tuy 
YaVO, havFuver, pouva, Sateen, Stayivounn, Sieyw, Sieur, Aaign, and otyo- 
por; e& g ot tuyoy magoytes, who were present, where étuyoy is a mere 
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helping verb; Siatetélexa qetywv to uavSavey, I always avoid learning ; 
of Feot yaigovor tysapevot, the gods gladly receive honour ; og av pP-avy si- 
eoyetwy, whoever first shows favour, etc. 

Nore 3. In’some cases it is a matter of indifference, as to the sense, 
which of two verbs is used as a participle; e. g. 3jxw xalag nowy, or xa- 
laws now 7x, et al. saepe. 


§ 169. Participles as expressing adverbial relations. 


(1) This is an important and widely extended office of the 
Participles, and may be compared with the gerund in the Latin 
language. The Participle thus employed, may, therefore, be 
named the gerundial participle. 


Its nature and use will be made plain in the sequel. It needs only to 
be remarked here, that the participle used as a mere complement, and annex- 
ed to the idea of a person or thing, differs specifically from this. 


(2) Gerundial Participles may express. (a) Adverbial rela- 
tions of time. (b) Causal and conditional relations. (c) Rela- 
tions of way and manner. 


3) (a) Revations or Time. Here the Participle contains in 
itself the adsignification of time, which may be adverbially ex- 
pressed. 


E. g. ta yojpata avoddoavtes . . . TOVTMY OVX améyorTAl, WHEN they have 
spent their property ... they do not abstain from these. Ovyit pévov coe Eus— 
vé3; WHILE tt remained, was tt not thine own? Acts 5:4. Sol Thess.3: 
6, al Often so in the Classics, 


Nore 1}. The Greeks, in some cases, carry this use of the Part. so far, 
that it seems to lose its ordinary meaning and to designate time princi- 
pally ; e. g. GQzouEVos, in the beginning ; televtwy, finally, at last ; Jradec- 
wv tov ZLoovor, lit. infermuting the time = after sometime ; avvens, lit. 
hastening = quickly, immediately. 

Nore 2. Frequently adverbs expressive of time are joined with participles 
of this nature; which of course gives to them a more emphatic sense. 


(4) (6) CavsaL anp conpiITIONAL RELATIONS. In these is a 
great variety of shades which are to be determined in the con- 
text. 


E. g. Acts. 4: 21, ‘They set them at liberty, undév sveloxortes, because 
they found nothing, etc” Heb.8:4, ‘Then he would not have been a 
priest, Ovtav ta isoéwy etc., inasmuch as there are priests etc.” Rom. 7: 3, 
‘So that she will not be an adulteress, yevouerny avdgt Etéow, in case she 
should marry another man; [conditional]. See also 1 Thess. 3:5. 1 Tim. 
3: 10. 4: 4. 6: 8. John 12: 37, ‘They believed not on him, tovaizta avrob 
onusia METLOLNKOTOS, although he had done so many miracles” Kgatwy O& 
Sova... Egug ay coxpgovot, Love would behave soberly ... in case it 
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should refrain from pleasures ; [conditional]. So also as means ; e. g. Anit- 
Lousvor Coat, they live by robbing. 

Nore. Here also particles, such as xal, xaito., xaimeg, ouos, Exeta, etc., 
are often added, which render the relation more emphatic. 


(5) (c) Way anp manner. Here the Greek has peculiar 
power, employing this idiom with striking significancy. 


E. g. yeloy eine, he said laughingly ; ; Aadwy sine, he spake secretly. So 
pdacas, quickly ; ay, $0, i. e. being in such a state; geoay impetuously, 
&yov = with, as innoy &yov nlGe. In these and many other participles 
of a similar nature, it is plain that the adverbial signification is the predomi- 
nant part of the meaning. 


§ 170. Special uses of the Participle. 


(1) It is often, with the article, a mere nomen ageniis. 


E. g. 6 onslowy, 6 xlésntwv, 0 vixa@v, etc. In this case, it may have the 
usual regimen of nouns or pronouns; e. g. 10 Yuwy cuupégor, your profit. 
And here the article is omitted, when the sense is designed to be indefinite ; 
comp. § 90. 3. Note. 


(2) Very often, with the article, participles retain the essen- 
tial force of verbs and must be so rendered in our language. 


E. g. 6 neacowy taita, he who does these things, where 6 = og and 
mgauowy governs the Acc. case. So 6 diadxwy yuas more, vv evayysdi- 
Cetae etc., he who once persecuted us etc. Gal. 1: 23. Such a use of the 
participle is also common, when it follows and qualifies an oblique case ; 
e. g. ‘Inherit tiv Bactleav tyy ttorpacpérny, etc. the kingdom which has 
been prepared, etc. 

(3) Participles are often joined with ws, which makes their 
meaning subjective rather than objective. 


The meaning is, that w¢ qualifies them so that they merely declare the 
opinion, supposition, conclusion, etc., of the agents to which they refer ; 
or else merely what is probable or apparent, in distinction from what is 
real and matter of fact. E. g. ‘ Artaxerxes took hold of Cyrus, #¢ azrox- 
teveav, as if he was about to kill him;’ ‘Overlooking other cities, ds ovx Gy 
Suvapevors BonFijoat, as if, or as believing that, they were unable to assisé ;’ 
0s antovtes, as desirous to go away ;’ ‘ They punish him who withdraws, 
ws maAQOvOMOtrTE, inasmuch as they consider him as a transgressor ; ‘The 
Athenians made ready, wo molsujoovtes, expecting to engage m @ war ;’ 
Luke 16: 1, as diacxognitav, as one supposed to waste ; ws anoctgéporta, 
as one supposed to pervert, etc., Luke 23: 14, al. But this idiom, so com- 
mon in the classics, is not very frequent in the N. Testament. 


Nore. The particle as, in the sense above described, may he joined 
with a Part. in any of the cases; also with the Part, as standing in the 
Gen. or Acc. absolute. Moreover aigts, ate, o1or, or ol (as), sometimes 
take the place of we. 

(4) Participles are frequently joined with verbs of existence 

34 
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(sini, y'yvouat, tvyyavw), and then stand in the room of a finite 
verb. 


This we can fully appreciate, inasmuch as we can say in English with 
equal propriety, I do, Iam doing, I write, [am writing, Ihave been writing, 
etc. So the Greeks; ‘The stars of heaven écovra: éxnintortss, lit. shall 
be falling, i.e. shall fall, Mark 13: 25. Luke 5: 1. 2 Cor. 5: 19. Mark 15: 
43. Luke 24: 32. 1: 22. 5: 10. Acts 1: 10, al. saepe. The examples in the 
N. Test. appear to be mostly (if not all) of the Pres. tense of the Part. ; 
but still, it is the helping verb which designates the time. In the classics 
other tenses are employed, as xyatiaus 7v, Herodian. The later classics 
abound in this idiom ; the early ones more rarely employ it. 


Note The verbs yiyrvouar, tnagyw, tryyave, are employed i in the same 
manner as tid, with participles. Also the verbs 7xw (to arrive), iut 
(to go), Epzoucn (lo come), are frequently joined in like manner with parti- 
ciples. So éyw is also used; in which case its only force seems to be, to 
give the idea of permanency to the meaning of the participle ; e. g. Sarpa- 
oas Eyw, I have wondered, i. e. have long been wondering. 


§ 171. Participles in the Case Absolute. 


(1) Where the Part. has a subject of its own, which is different 
from the subject or object of the principal verb, it is called THE 
CASE ABSOLUTE. 


, Such is the general fact in regard to cases absolute. We shall see, how- 
ever, in the sequel, that this case is also employed in not a few instances, 
where the subject of the Part. absolute is the same as that of the verb in 
the main clause. 


(2) Generally participles thus conditioned express a relation 
either of time or cause ; and therefore (as the Gen. is adapted 
to the expression of these) they are put in the Genitive. 


E. g. aurov simovtos, mavtes éoiywy, while he wus speaking, all were st- 
lent ; Deov Sidovtos, ovdév iazves PIovoc, when God permits, envy avails 
nothing ; ‘The city was not the richer, moocodwv attn mlecovay yevone- 
yu, because it had many sources of revenue ; ovtm, tov uiavos mooxtyweyxo— 
toc, thus, because his age was advanced, he went etc. 


Note 1. When the agent or object of the verb and of the Part. is the 
same, then the Part. stands in the same case with such object or agent; 
(a) The agent or Nom. of the verb being also the subject of the Part., the 
Part. of course usually takes the Nom. case; as aioyvvouct tata noldy or 
Troujaas, lam ashamed that I do, or have done, these things ; Oia BeBdque evas 
ov paw Favecc ; : being calumnialed dost thou not perceive tt 2 So in the Pass, 
voice ; eelqdeyxrat 7, pag anatav, he is convicted of deceiving us; yyyéA Fn 
6 Pilinnos tiv OlvySov noltogx@v, tt was announced that Philip was be- 
sieging Olynthus, lit. Philip, besieging Olynthus, was announced ; in which 
the Greek form of expression has the advantage over ours in point of bre- 
vity and energy. 1 Cor. 14: 18. Acts 16: 34. 
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(b) When the Part. refers to the object of the verb, its accord with this 
in respect to gender, number, and case, is a matter of course, a few pecu- | 
liar cases only excepted ; e. g. ‘The Persians relate tov Kigoy Eyovta qu- 
ow etc., that Cyrus had a disposition, 1. e. they tell of Cyrus as one having 
etc. Soin the Gen. and Dative; jo9cuny airay olousr ov civar coputa~ 
tov, I perceived that they deemed themselves to be very wise ; ovdémots usta- 
pelnos gor otyijourte, I never repent of having kept silence. So in Luke 8: 
46. Acts 24: 10. 2 John v. 7. 

(c) In case the verb has a reflexive pronoun after it, differing in case 
from the subject or Nom., the Part. may be in the Nom. or in the same 
oblique case as the reflexive pronoun; e. g. duvode aur? gogos wy, or 
Oye ort. 


(3) Dative aBsotutre. As the Dative also is sometimes used 
in designating time, cause, occasion, etc., so the case absolute 
of participles is sometimes made by the Dative. 


E. g. xatafavte adt@, when he had descended, Matt.8; 13; g&Gorte aita, 
when he had come, Matt. 21: 23. But this is rare in the N. Testament. In 
the Greek classics it is also rare ; but still it is clearly an idiom belonging 
to the Greek ; Matth. § 562. 2. Kiihner, § 669. 


(4) Tue Acc. aBsotute is not unfrequent in the Classics. 
Generally itis made by participles belonging to impersonal verbs. 


E. g. Josay adtois, ut having seemed good to them ; 007; x0Y, since i ws be- 
coming ; ; aicyoor ov, it being shameful ; tovs Bots Sanrover, t Tu xEQata UMEO- 
eZOvTO, they bury the oxen, the horns sticking out ; taita yevourva, név 920 wE- 
yaho. . . xatodouBaver, these things being done, much grief seized, etc., Herod. 
ii. 66 ; détavra dé tabta xai neguvdévta ... anqdds, these things being de- 
cided and completed ... he went away. This usage in respect to single par- 
ticiples of impersonal verbs, i. e. participles without a subject expressed, is 
very common, the Gen. being but rarely employed here; Kihner, § 670. 


(5) Even roe Nominative is sometimes found in the abso- 
lute state. 


E. g. ‘That he might have twelve years instead of six, at vuxres timeout 
MOLEUMFVALL, the mights being computed as days ; ‘ After these things they de- 
parted, "Aoysior pév xot of otupayor evtorag xai Oeyh yoootrtes, Aaxeduipo- 
viot 0& Byudéws, the Grecians and their allies gong vigorously and uth indig- 
nation, but the Lacedemonians slowly ; éxsivos O& stveA Fortec . .. titer 0 Kgu- 
tiug, when they had gone, ... Critias said. See Kiihner, § 678. Rost, § 131. 
5, 6. Matth. § 564. | 


§ 172. Peculiar Anomalies of the Participle. 


(1) The Nominative case is sometimes assumed by the Part., 
when the noun, etc., to which it belongs is in the Gen., Dat., or 
Accusative. 


E, g. In raz Genrrive; as nadotca 0 ovrw... ovdels unég pou... 
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unvistas, where naSotca belongs to pov ; Aagelov 4 yroun env... sixatur, 
where sixafwy belongs to Augroy. 

In rHe Dative; as otey avtoic... émixakovytec, where the Part. be- 
longs to avtois, Thucyd. iii. 36. So Eows évenecev maou. . . svédndes 0v— 
1&c, where the latter clause belongs to nau». 

In THE ACCUSATIVE ; as aida mu Eye. SOLOS where the Part. 
refers to us. Sota mole 08 mohor mooxbpoue . . we Oct, the Part. 
referring to wé. See Kiihner, § 667. ; 

Nore. Not unfrequently the Vom. of a Part. may be formed without any 
finite verb; and in some of these cases it seems to supply the place of a 
finite verb. But sach Nominatives are in reality to be construed variously, 
viz.,(a) As standing in an elliptical clause in which the main verb is to be 
mentally supplied. (b) As being used in the way of case absolute. (c) As 
implying the verb to be, so as to form a verb compound; see § 170. 4. 


(2) Tue Genitive or THE ParriciPLe is often found not only 
in the place of other tenses which it might regularly have, but 
employed also as a Gen. absolute having the same subject or 
object as the main verb. 


(a) Gen. absolute instead of the Nominative. E. g. modug xeltas... €0v- 
ONS TETOAY MYON, a ely was founded ... being square, Herod. i. 78. “eas 
MoonyOQEVE . . . AUTO Ovo Byoopsvor, Cyrus exhorted ... being himself ready 
to go, Ib. 208. Mi ts madw ino cov, we adixnxotos éuot Wee let me not 
suffer by you, I being already much injured, Xen. Cyr: vi. 1. 37. 

(b) Gen. absolute instead of the Dative. E. g. tov... xo7ny, usu aisyou 

. WEnovFotos, Timwoeery enol, I must needs punish him, having myself suf- 
fered shameful treatment ; where éuot is the subject of the sentence, Herod. 
iii. 65. So dsaSeByxoros #5 ese? 22. qyyeloy avo... Pericles hav- 
wng already passed through . .. it was told him, Thucyd. i. 114. 

(c) Gen. absolute instead of the Accusative. Herod. ix. 99, amixopsvor 
"ASnvalwy ... tovtovs Avoapevos, the Athenians having already come... they 
[the Samians] dismissed them ; where the 2 object of the main verb (rovrovs) 
designates the Athenians. Thucyd. v. 56, 74S» ént tyv’ Enidavgoy, og o7- 
pou ovens, they came to Epidaurus, being as tt were deserted. 

Nore. Often are all these anomalies to be found in Thucydides ; occa- 
sionally elsewhere. For a full supply of examples, see Kiihner, § 681. 


(3) Tue AccusaTIVE oF THE ParTICIPLE Is sometimes em- 
ployed, when the same Part. relates to a noun in a different case. 


E. g. nénadtal wot pliov xéag tovds xlvoveay oixtoy, my dear heart beats, 
whilst [ hear this moaning ; where xivovoay refers to pot, Aesch. Choeph. 
396. Id. Pers. 909, Asdutas yoo éuol yviwy dwun, tyvde Hlixiay éoOorta ao1dy, 
the strength of my limbs fails me, while [look upon the mature state of the city. 

Nore. Sometimes a sentence commences with an /cc., when the verb 
which follows governs another case ; which is to be solved by a reference 
to a preceding construction, or to some rhetorical reason, or else it is to be 
regarded in the light of a case absolute. See examples in Kiihner, § 632. 


2, 3. 


oe 
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GENERAL Remarks, The concord of the Participle with its noun, as it would 
seem plain from the preceding view, is not to be viewed as subject to any strict- 
ness of rule. On the contrary, nearly every possible variety of departure from 
this is found in the Greek language ; the departures being far more numerous 
end striking, than in the case of adljectines: The general reason of this seems to be, 
the verbal quality which the Part. retains, notwithstanding it is an attributive. 
Possessing this, it often breaks the bands of grammatical concord, and assumes 
(one might almost say) a place independently,-just as if it were in fact a verb. 


§ 173. Participial use of the tenses. 


(1) The Present Part. designates not merely something now 
present, but also what is now commencing and is to be continu- 
ed, or what is immediately to commence. | 


The first needs no examples. As to the other meanings, they may be 
illustrated very easily: e. g. uxo9-vijoxwv, moriturus, dying in the sense of 
being already in ertremis. Matt. 26: 28, to aiua.... 10 éxyuvopuevoy, the 
blood... which is about to be shed. So didousvoy, in Luke 22: 19; xdw- 
pevoy, in 1 Cor. 11:24. These cases may also be solved, by considering 
the Part. as expressing what is mentally regarded as present. Rom. 15: 
25, Staxovav. 1 Pet. 1: 7. 


(2) The Pres. Part. is often employed in the sense of the 
Imperfect. | 


E. g. égsuvvavtes, who searched, 1 Pet. 1:11; ‘I saw seven angels, éyor- 
tas nAnyas, who had plagues, Rev. 15: 1,6. Acts 21: 16. 25:3. Matt. 14: 
21. In particular, the Part. Pres. is often connected with a verb Praete- 
rite, in order to designate something done, etc., at the tmme when another 
thing was done which the principal verb announces ; e.g. ‘on the follow- 
ing day, apn avtots pazopuévois, he showed himself to them when they were 
contending, Acts 7: 26. 18:5. Heb. 11:22. Luke 5: 18, al. saepe. 

Norte. Very often is the Part. ay employed in the sense of the Imperf, 
when it stands connected with a verb in the Praeterite ; e. g. John 1: 49. 
5:31. 21:11. Acts 7:2, 11: 1. 18: 24. 1 Cor. 8:9, al. 


(3) Perf. participle and Aorist. The Perf. is used to de- 
note things done, the result of which is somewhat permanent, or 
the consequences of which continue; the Aorist, on the other 
hand, is usually employed where a thing is done once for all, 
and is not designedly represented as continuing in its conse- 
quences. 

E. g. Perfect; Heb. 2:9. John 19:35. Acts 22:3. 1 Pet. 1:23. 2: 
4. Rev.9:1. Aorist; Rom. 8:11. 16: 22. Acts 9: 21, al. saepe. 

Nore. The Pluperf. sense of a Part. is sometimes made by the Part. 


Perf. John 13: 2. Acts 18: 2. 28:11; but more often by the Part. Aorist, 
as in Matt. 2: 18. 22: 25. Acts 5: 10.13: 51, al. 


(4) The Future Part. is seldom employed, except after verbs 
of motion ; and there it is very common. 
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E. g. toyouce poaowv, Iam come to tell; céye basa aounpot, [ hasten 
to teach you. So ‘Bring him before the judges, Jixny ducovte, that he may 
recetve retribution.’ 

Nore. The Part. Aorist, although it does not stand for the proper Fu- 
ture Part., may still represent the meaning of the Futurum exactum ; so 
Mark 13: 13, 0 tmopetvas etc., he who shall have endured. 


§ 173. Alleged Hebraism in the use of Participles. 


This consists in employing the Part. with a verb of the 
same root in a definite mode, in the room of the Heb. Inf. witha 
definite mode. 

E, g. ido sidov, evloyay svloyjow, mAndivwy nindrva, Blénovtes Blé- 
mete, etc.; forms of speech which are very frequent in the Septuagint. It 
is however the frequency only of this idiom which may be called Hebra- 
ism in the Sept.; for such phrases are found, not only in the Greek poets, 


but in the prose-writers; Winer, § 46.8. See numerous examples also, in 
Matth. § 553. 


IMPERSONAL VERBS. 
§ 174. Manner in which these are employed. 


The Greeks usually employ the 3d pers. plural or sing. of 
these verbs; and sometimes the 2nd pers. singular. In the N. 
Test., the 3d pers. plural is the more usual form. 


E. g. John 15: 6, 20:2. Mark 10:13. Matt. 7:16. Luke 12: 20, 48, 
et al. suepe. The 3d pers. sing., gyal, is used in 2 Cor. 10: 10. So the 
passive yéyoanta, Aéyetat, etc., are naturally employed in the same im- 
personal way. 


Note 1. In the Hebrew the same custom prevails. The 3d pers. sing. 
and plural, also the 2nd pers. sing., are used in an impersonal way, or with 
indefinite Nominatives ; Heb. Gramm. § 500. 

Nore. 2. Not unfrequently the 3d pers. plural, used impersonally, may 
be conveniently rendered as a passive verb; e. g. Luke 16: 9, deSwrtae 
tas, [they] may receive you, i. e. ye may be received; al. saepe. 


INTERROGATIVE SENTENCES. 


§ 175. Nature and variety of these sentences. 


(1) Interrogative sentences or clauses may be divided into 
two kinds, viz. (a) Such as are independent of any other con- 
struction. (b) Such as are dependent on a foregoing clause. 
The first is named the direct -interrogative ; the second, the in- 
direct. 
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E. g. Has my friend come? is independent and direct; while ‘I know 
not whether my friend has come, is dependent and indirect. 


L Direct Interrogatives. 


(2) Interrogatives are frequent, where there is no written sym- 
bol of them, or none except the order of the words. 


E. g. elders, “Argéog vig; dost thou sleep, son of Atreus? to Bantiopa "Tw- 
ayvou, é ovgavou av; The baptism of John, JSrom heaven was tt? Luke 20: 4. 
Gal. 9: 10. Rom. 2: 4, al. saepe. So ovx éFéleg isver; wilt thou not go? 
Here, as usually elsewhere, the word on which the main question turns, 
stands first in the interrogative part. On this word the stress of voice is 
to be laid; and by this stress the question is to be made out. 


(3) The Greek, beyond almost any other language, abounds 
in interrogatives, either pronouns, pronominal adjectives, or ad- 


verbials respecting time, place, quality, quantity, way and man- 
ner, etc. 


(a a) Pronominal interrogatives ; tic, TL, motos, 70006, ete. (b) Adverbials ; 3 
mas, 7H; mou, moo, nodey, mOoe, ete. ; also 7, aga, OQ OUx, OA UN, LN, 
porv=p| ov», Ov, ovxovY, OV péEvtoL, ov On, adda, add 2), and many others, 


Nore 1. Tis, ti, very frequently connect themselves with particles which 
give a colouring to the interrogation; e. ‘ tis mots, tig te, tig Goa, tL ovr, 
ti 37), ti unr, te xal, ti dé, etc. So motos aga, mas ga, ete. 


Nore 2. Tae often stands connected with the interrogative particles, 
with a kind of dlative meaning, and also as an indication of surprise; e. g. 
TGs yag got Jwcovos yegas; how then shall they give a reward to you? So 
nas yao; how then?—it cannot be; nas vag ov; how then not? i. e. how 
can it be otherwise. 


Nore 3. Peculiar idiom is ti pa9av—what do you mean, viz. by doing 
so and so; and ti maours what ails you, viz. that you do so and so. 


Note 4. 7 6a, i. e. doa (Att.), expresses doubt, uncertainty, surprise, as- 
tonishment, etc. Aga ov indicates expectation of an affirmative answer ; 
aga pn, of a negative one. 


Nore 5. “Addo stands at the head of an interrogative made in the way 
of objection to another’s views. Lite and énxste stand in interrogatives of 
irony, or wonder. 


Genera Remark. The particles that may be coupled with interroga- 
tives, are many, and are thus employed in all their various senses, in order 
to give light and shade to a vivid part of language, viz. interrogations. 


(4) Two successive questions, mutually connected or related, 
are often asked, for which there are appropriate particles. 


E. g. in Homer, 4 on - ; in the Attic, motegov ... 73 (once in John 7: 
17) aga ...43 por. 
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Il. Indirect Interrogatives. 


(5) These are in themselves substantive sentences or clauses, 
although they have the form of adverbial ones; and they consti- 
tute either subject or object. 


E. g. & tovto Mo4r}oELs, oux oida, I know not whether you roull do this, where 
the first clause in the Greek is the object of oida. So es tovto noinoas, 
ov Snlov gots, whether you will do this, is not certain, where the first clause 
is in reality the subject of éoti. 


(6) Usually the compound interrogatives introduce indirect 
questions ; but sometimes the common ones also; e. g. 


Usually oatsc, omotes, ond006, Ons, omou, Onn, and the like, commence 
such interrogative sentences ; but o¢, 0106, 0006, a, are occasionally em- 
ployed. E. g. otx oie doris éotl — ov oda ¢ orews 10 Noaypo emgage ; so 
with the simple interrogatives, ov 0& TooToy, xai O¢ otwv xaxoveynuatwy . 
&ELoy éotiy axovoal, it is worth hearing, in what manner, and by what mal- 
practices, he ‘accomplished this. 


(7) Questions indirect are made often by ¢é, although it is 
more appropriate to the double questions. 


So after verbs of considering, advising unth, seeking, inquiring, attempting, 
knowing, saying, and the like ; e. 8. Poacat, el’ we cawoets, say, whether you 
will save me. Zxépar, sto vOMos xadhiov Eyes, consider whether the law is any 
better. When an uncertain future, yet to be decided, is referred to, éay is 
employed with the Subj. mode; as oxéwau, éay 1608 got agsoxy, eonsider 
whether this may please you. 

Nore. M7 (num, ne) is employed here, as well as in direct questions; 
by Homer in the Subj. only; by the Attics, in the Indic. or Subj., as the 
case may require. 


(8) Double indirect questions are marked, for the most part, 
by particles like those of direct ones; but not always. 


>” ” , >” ” - 
E. g. by 7... %, m0teQoy ... 7, eb... 7, alte... alte. 


(9) Moves in interrogative sentences in general. The use 
of these does not differ from the use in sentences not inter- 
rogative. 


E. g. T'he Indicative, where matter of fact is expressed ; as mig vi Blé- 
mst, ‘how he seeth now, we know not, John 9: 21, Acts 20: 18 1 Thess. 
1:9. John 10: 6. 3:8. 7: 27, al. Either the Pres., or the Praeter (pro re 
nata), is here employed. 

The Subjunctive, where that which may or can take place is designated ; 
e. g. ‘The Son of man hath not mov 17» xeqadyy xlivy, Matt. 8: 20, Rom. 
8: 26. Matt. 6: 25. 10: 19. Mark 6: 36. 13: 11. Heb. 8: 2. 

The Optative, after a Praeterite, and when mere opinion is indicated; as 
Luke 22: 23, to tis aga iy & avtwy. 1:29. 8:15. 8:9, 15: 26. Aces 
25: 20, al. 
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§ 176. Answers to questions. 


These are various, and receive many shades from various par- 
ticles. 


(a) The emphatic word is repeated, for the affirmative ; and with od, for 
the negative; e. g. oga¢ tovro; Ans. cg@—ovx oga. (b) Affirm. gnul, pny 
dye, Eywys, sixas; Neg. ov qyul, ove Bymys, ov. (ce) By yé, which joins 
the answer intimately with the question, and makes it intensive. (d) With 
yag inserted, which is still stronger than ys, for yao—yé age. (e) By val, 
vn tov Jia, navu, xagta, and the like. So tol, uévto1, ovv, which strengthen 
an affirmation. (/) Mevoiy, both in affirmative and negative answers, 
strengthens them. Other adverbs are occasionally employed; but they 
make no special difficulty. 


§ 177. Direct and indirect clause, or Oratio recta et obliqua. 


(1) The words of another person, or of one’s own self, which 
are cited, give rise to these forms of speech. It is called direct, 
when the words or purpose of another are simply stated; indi- 
rect, when the same are made dependent on something which 
the narrator himself says. | 

E. g. ‘He says: Peace is made ;? (direct). ‘He says, that peace 1s made ;? 
(indirect). 

(2) The Greek language has power to express clauses of this 
nature in various ways, with equal propriety. | 

E. g. tleye tovc nodsulovs anopuyety, he said that the enemy had fled, where 
the Inf. with its preceding Acc. is used. Again; dleye ots ob modéuiot ané~ 
@uyoyr or arogiyoatey, (the same idea), where the oratio obliqua is employed. 
Once more; éleys tovg nodsuiovg anopuyortas, lit. he announced the enemy 
who had fled, is the same sentiment in a different costume, viz. the noun 


having a participle indicative of state or condition. It is only with the 
second method, that we are here concerned. 


(3) Oratio obliqua of course merely cites the opinion or view 
of others,:and does not assert facts as believed by the speaker 
himself. Hence the Optative mode (designating opinion) is the 
appropriate one for this form of sentences ; but there are frequent 
departures from this. . 


Nore 1. The Optative here must be preceded by a historic tense in the 
main clause ; e. g. deSd, a8, 86 ToOVtO Agyatc, auagtyces Fou, ‘he said: In case 
you should affirm this, you would err. So, ‘When dying he said: What- 
ever good Cyrus nenornxos, may have done to the Persians, etc.,’ Herad. IL 75, 

Nore 2. In case the main clause refers to the present time of the speaker, 
then the Indic. is employed; e. g. Agyes, O11 GYPQumos Fvntog éoteyv—AE yon, OTE 
aro, fay tovto Léty, auagtaxe., Here éay taito Asn does not depend on 
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the oratio obliqua, but is merely a reference to the words of the origmal 
speaker. The oratio obliqua itself cannot employ the Subj. mode, because 
this orafio relates things that are past, while the Subj. refers to something 
which may yet be realized. 

Nore 3. The Opt. in such a connection as that named above, may, and 
often does, take ay after the conjunctions which introduce the oblique 
clauses. 

Note 4. No instance of the Opt. with the oratio obliqua occurs in the 
N. Test.; partly because this form of speech itself is rare in these writings, 
and partly because the Opt. had already gone, in a great measure, into 
desuetude. The Indic. is employed instead of it; the sequel will show 
why it may be so employed. 

(4) More frequently, however, is the Indic. mode employed 
in the oratio obliqua ; particularly where the narrator means to 
convey the idea, that what he cites is true or really matter of fact. 


E. g. é8ovlevorto, as Baotléa Oixurotata oticovta, they concluded, that 
they should very properly appoint for themselves a king, Herod. i ill. 84,‘ The 
people thought it proper to elect thirty, of rov's youous cvyyoaworas, xaF ots 
noditevoovot, who should prescribe laws, according to which they should regulate 
their conduct, Xen. Hist. Gr. ii. 3.2. (Our own language cannot imitate the 
Greek here). ‘He ordered [them] to dwell in his own country, oxouv Bov- 
Aovtat, wherever they would, (the Greek has the Indic. Pres.). So in indirect 
questions; as of ¢Bovdevorto, sits” xataxatoover, they consulted whether they 
should burn, (Indic. Fut.). In all these and the like cases, it is plain, that 
the speaker transfers himself into the place of those who consult, speak, 
purpose, etc., and utters the language that is appropriate to their state, i. e. 
he makes objective representation. Cornp. in the N. Test., Luke 8: 47. Matt. 
18:25. Mark 5: 29. 9:9. Acts 10:17. 22:24. A mixed construction, con- 
sisting partly of direct and oblique speech may be found in Matt. 1: 10. 
Luke 18: 9. Acts 12:18. The like may be found in the Classics, in all the 
above respects; see Winer, § 42. 5. Kiihner, § 846. 


(5) Sometimes the Subjunctive is employed in oratio obliqua, 
viz., where something is announced, the completion of which was 
still expected when the things related in the main clause took 
place. 

FE. g. ‘ The Athenians bound themselves by oath to use the laws [of So- 
lon] ten years, Tous av oqe Fite, whatever [laws] he might ordain for them ; 
Herod. i. 29. Comp. Acts 23: 21. 

Notre. When different modes are employed i in he same oratwo obliqua, 
they preserve their appropriate meanings, in accordance with what has been 
said above. 

GeneRAL Remark. The Greek often employs the Inf. mode with the 
Ace. in the room of various by-clauses. E.g. wera 08, we él ety tovs ay7é- 
hove é& to “Agyos, and afterwards, when the messengers came to Argos. So og 
ds tuzeiy tov Baia avoltavta to olxnua, and when the king happened to open 
the house. 

The exchange, moreover, of direct and indirect speech is vary frequent, 
which gives rise to variety and animation in discourse. 
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PARTICLES. 
§ 178. Nature and division of Particles. 


(1) Particles is the generic and indefinite name of the inde- 
clinable parts of speech, viz. Prepositions, Adverbs, Conjunc- 
tions, and Interjections. 


The name (01a, parts, divisions) seems to have been given in reference 
to the functions of these words, which mark the different parts of sentences; 
or, possibly, in reference to the apocopated state of the words themselves, 
most of them being rather fragments than whole words. 


PREPOSITIONS. 


§ 179. Nature and various uses. 


(1) The original and appropriate use of prepositions, strictly 
so called, was to designate the space-relations of the nouns, with 
which they are connected, to a verb or predicate of a sentence. 

E. g. jAdev &x tig molews—torn 190 Taw NULGv—oixes ent 1H Ds—ES7 Fis 
a7v oixiavy. See §85 for a fuller disclosure of the special meanings of origi- 
nal prepositions. 

Nore. Strictly considered, all prepositions were originally mére adverbs 
of place or space. They differ from such adverbs now, merely by the fact 
that they qualify nouns and not verbs. Hence many words still remain 
both adverbs and prepositions, i. e. they perform the functions of both the 
so-called parts of speech, as occasion demands. E. g. &yta, fw, éxtos, apg, 
avev, Siza, apa, etc. So also Evexa, dixny, yagry, etc. 

(2) In its full extent, the word preposition would embrace all 
particles which govern cases ; but there are only eighteen primi- 
tive and proper prepositions, the others being adverbial ones. 


Remark. The Syntax of prepositions has been already developed, §§ 108 
‘—113, in consequence of the connection which they have with the regi- 
-men of cases. Thither is the reader referred for a full account of them. 


ADVERBS. 
§ 180. Nature and use of them. 


(1) Those indeclinable words which serve to designate rela- 
tions of place, time, way, and manner, in connection with the 
predicate of a sentence, are named ADVERBs. 


Nore 1. Under the general designation of way and manner, are includ- 
ed the idea, (a) Of modality, i. e. affirmation, negation, certainly, definiteness, 
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uncertainty, and conditionality. (b) of Jrequency or repetition, as avdic, 
tolc, etc. (c) Of intenstly, as pale, navy, ete. 

Remark. For an account of the forms, comparison, etc., of adverbs, 
see § 84. 

Note 2. In a wider extent of meaning, the word adverb might desig- 
nate all words and phrases which perform the office above designated ; 
e.g. yekiv elne—Oia tazous énolnos—onoidy Epystoi—rgiry tiptoa nLIop, 
and the like, where, it is evident, the words joined with the verbs perform 
the office of adverbs. But in a technical sense, adverb is limited to the in- 
declinable parts of speech. 


(2) The Greek possesses a peculiar power of converting ad- 
verbs into adjectives, and employing them in a very significant 
manner. I. g. 

(a) Adjectives may be made from adverbs of place ; e.g. &yzsaldnlew tnin— 
toy, they fell near each other, which may be expressed by ayyziotivos tnin- 
tov. So with moeetos, votutos, péoos, Supatos, Fahacosos, UMEQNOYTLOG, etc. 

(b) From adverbs of time ; as onuegivos, Owtos, vUzLoc, Sevtegatos, Tertatos, 
etc. So evdor navrvyiou, they slept through the whole night, ltt. they slept all- 
nighters. See Acts 28: 13. 

(c) From adverbs of way and mannet; as d&¢c, taytsc, Boadis, ovxvoc, nolve, 
povos, etc. E. g., with some variation of meaning, meats tyeaye, he first of 
all persons wrote ; while agwtoy tygawe (adverb) means, he wrote before he 
did something else. See John 8:7. Acts 12: 10. 


(3) Apverss or piace. These may be employed, and often 
are, in their local sense ; but the cases of nouns, and nouns also 
with prepositions, often supply their place. 


Nore. The same is the case in regard toadverbs of time. In addition 
to nouns with their cases and prepositions, participles are frequently em- 
ployed in expressions of this nature. In respect to adverbs of way and 
manner, the same is also true. 


(4) The modal adverbs extend not simply to the verb with 
which they are connected, but to the whole thought or clause in 
which they stand. 


E. g. of affirmation, as vol; of denial, as ov, yn; of certainty or assur- 
aNCe, A8 7], (177, MaYTWS, etc. ; of uncertainty or doubt, as a», mov, tows, etc. 


(5) The N. Test. exhibits nothmg very peculans as to the man- 
ner or frequency of using adverbs. 


Nore 1. Perhaps adverbs in -ws¢ ate rather more frequent than in the 
Classics. The neuter adjective is very frequent here as an adverb; and so 
it is also in the the Classics. But nouns with prepositions which ate used 
adverbially, are unusually frequent here. 

Nore 2. Such expressions as émsPuuig énsStpnoa, I have strongly de- 
sired, (the like in John 3: 29. Acts 4:17. 5: 28. 23: 14, saepe al.) are even 
more frequext in the older Attic writers than in the N. Testament, 
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Remarx. When abverbial particles are associated with any of the oblique 
cases of nouns, we may say that they govern them, in a sense in which this 
expression is usually employed. Hermann proposes (De Emend. Gr. 
Gramm. p. 161), that they should then be called prepositions, in such in- 
stances. Recent grammarians choose to name them adverbial prepost- 
tions. This is a description, at once, of their origin and their office. 

N. B. The student who wishes to see a full account of all the importarit adverb- 
ial particles, is referred to Kahner, § 690 seq., where he will find an orderly 
development of a superior character. Itis to be hoped, that our Greek lexicons 
will andergo a more thorough modification in regard to this class of words; for 
such a process they greatly need, and it would be now easy to accomplish it. Only 
a few of the most important of these particles can be particularly brought to view 
in the present work; for brevity forbids more. 


$181. Nature and use of the particles ov and ux. 


(1) There is a difference between these particles as to usage, 
while they both possess a negative power. Ov denies positively 
and immediately in respect to what is contained in the sentence 
or clause where it stands; 7 has a reference to something which 
les without the sentence or clause, 1. e. to some condition, desire, 
command, wish, event, etc., as connected with the thing denied. 


Norse. Hermann and others make ov an objective denial, uy a sudjective 
one. But this has recently been questioned, particularly by Hartung, Butt- 
mann, Anton, and Kiihner; and it seems, indeed, to be an impracticable, if 
not an unintelligible, distinction ; for how, on this ground, could ov be 
joined with the Opt. mode, (as it often is), which is subjective in its very 
nature ? 


(2) Ov simply denies any thing regarded in itself as actual or 
certain, or regarded as a definite supposed or imaginary case, 
considered as independent of other and extraneous considerations. 


Hence with the Indic. every where, in the first of these cases ; and with 
the Opt. (the supposition-mode) in the second ; e. g. ov Balvyer—ovx ay yiy~ 
yotto tavta, these things [in our view] cannot well take place. Also, with the 
Subj. when it==Fut. Indic. ; as ‘I have never seen such men, ovdé Swat, 
nor shall I ever see [such] ;’ Homer. 


(3) Mn stands as a negative in sentences of such a nature as 
necessarily connect themselves with something extraneous. 


E. g. (a) With sentences of command, expressed by the Imper. or Subjune- 
tive; as Imper. uw) yoage, or Subjunc. (—Imper.) wn yeawns. But here 
the Indic. would be ov ygawers, even in the question, ov ygapes thy éni- 
atoljy; In the two former cases, I desire, will, wish, etc., is implied ; in 
the latter (Indic.) positivity is the character of the expression. See Matt.6: 
19. 7:1. John 5: 14. Luke 6: 29. Matt. 10: 34. 6:13. The Indicative 
has ov in the Future of prohibition, e. g. Matt. 5:21. 19: 18. Acts 23:5. Matt. 
6:5. The Imper. 3d pers. takes yj, as well as the second; e. g. Rom. 6: 
12, 14: 16. James 1: 7, etc. 
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(0) In sentences expressing wish, whether Indic. or Optative; as pn 
touTo yévorto! pn ogedes hicoroFar! 


(c) In the Subj. deliberative or hortative ; a8 uj yoaqapey ; shall we write 2 
Ans. no; yt?) pauey, let us not say. John 19: 24. 1 John 3: 18. Rom. 14: 18. 
(Ov, used here, would merely render negative the single word with which it 
connects itself.) 


(d) M7 is also used occasionally in oaths, adjurations, etc., where some 
conditionality may be implied. 

(e) In By-cLavses, for the most part, the use of ov and y7 is like that 
which has been stated above as to absolute sentences, Yet when a reference 
is made to something without the clause, «1 is of course employed, e. g. in 
causal clauses. IN RELATIVE CLAUSES, 7 is the most usual where there is an 
intimate connection with the main clause. But where this is not the case, ov 
is used, as &»79, ov ovx eidec. Soin Matt. 10: 26. Luke 8:17. 12:2. So where 
merely a single word of the by-clause is made a negative, e. g. ov... ov duvatos 
qoav Cnv,‘ who... were unable to live.” So, when a part ofa negative clause must 
be made emphatic, ov is employed. In the final conditional clauses, which 
are of course dependent, i. e. such clauses as begin with iva, cDG, &t, €ay, OTHY, 
etc.., 47) is of course usually employed. But el may take ov after it, when 
matter of fact is stated by the Indicative. So wore with the Indic. takes ov. 
Indirect questions, being dependent, take uy; excepting that ov is used when 
it merely qualifies a single word, or is demanded by peculiar emphasis in a 
part of a clause. 

In clauses beginning with (if), ov is employed when emphasis is in 
tended ; un, when it is not; see Winer, § 59. 5. d. 


(f) My of course may be expected with the Inf. mode, as being depend- 
ent; but sometimes after verbs of speaking or narrating, ov is employed, 
because the speech becomes virtually direct, and the relation is objective, i. e. 
not such as depends on the views of the speaker, but such as simply de- 
scribes things or objects ; e. g. pas, Jety ovdév npougegerw—or1 ovdér Jet, etc. 
When ov merely renders negative a single word, it may be used here, as 
well as in the case just described above. Inf. with uj; Matt. 2:12. 5: 34, 
Luke 2: 26. 20:7. Acts 4: 18. 5: 28. Rom. 2: 22, 13: 3, al. saepe. 


(g¢) My is used with Participles, when they represent an idea which may 
be conditionally expressed ; €. g. 6 7) MioTEVY==si quis non credat ; didacxs 
pe ws MN sidora pndév—teach meas if I knew nothing ; ‘He presented TO pT 
OvTa, wig Ox Ovta==things in case they might not exist, as actually not existing.’ 
See Matt. 12: 30. 14: 3. 13: 19. John 15: 2. 12: 48. Rom. 10: 20. Luke 
3:11. 6:49. John 10:1. After participles expressive of thinking or saying, 
ov expresses an independent and absolute negative, uj a subjective one, 
i.e. one of opinion. Ot before participles expresses matter of fact; un of 
assumption or supposition. Phil. 3:3. 1 Pet. 2:10. Gal.4:8 Heb. 11:35. 
Acts 7: 5, 


(4) Some peculiarities of un and ovx. These are, that after verbs ex- 
pressive of fear, solicitude, uncertainty, doubt, mistrust, denial, hindrance, for- 
bidding, etc., xn is employed before an Inf. with the same sense, for sub- 
stance, as the Inf. would have without yj; €. g. xwdvw oe uy tTavte mousy, 
lit. [ keep you back lest you should do so, while one might also say: xolve oa 
tavta norsiy, i.e. I prevent your doing so. So even before a finite verb; as 
dédouxe pn anodarvj=I am afraid he will die, lit. lest he may die. 
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So after verbs of doubting or denying, followed by ¢ OTE, the negative ov is 
repeated to give more effect; e.g. & aniotéw, 616 0 ovx Eotiy éniotipn, if 
I doubt, whether there 1s any knowledge. Such cases of negative particles after 
verbs of doubt, denial, etc., are not uncommon in other languages; e. g. in 
the French, Italian, ete. This idiom is unlike the English. 


(5) In ivrerrocaTive causes, after’ov, an affirmative an- 
swer is expected ; after “7, a negative one. 


E. g. ov 1@ o@ Gvduate moorpyntevoauty ; have we not prophesied in thy 
name? Matt. 7:22. Ans. yes, i.e. according to the expectation of the in- 
terrogator. James 2:6. Matt. 13: 27. Luke 12: 6, al. saepe. Yet some- 
times ov stands 1 in interrogatives, where the expected answer is Vo; but in 
such cases ov merely qualifies the verb, and gives it an Opposite sense ; e. g. 
Acts 13: 10, ov navon Jtactgspary Tag odoug xugiov ; will thou not cease per- 
verting: the ways, etc. ? where ov HOUT] —=Perges ; ; and to this last meaning 
the answer is, yes. So in Luke 17: 18, oly svgednoay U UnootoEewartes ; Where 
a negative answer seems necessary. But here the question appears to lie 
in the mind of the interrogator, as one that ought to be answered in the 
affirmative, i.e. one that there was strong reason for supposing should be so 
answered, unless something strange had taken place ; (which was indeed 
the fact). 


Mp, in a question is the reverse of ov. E. g. uy AiGov anodace avta ; 
Matt. 7:9. Ans. Vo. Rom. 9: 20. 11:1. 1 Cor. 8: 8. Matt. 7:16. Mark 4: 
21, al. saepe. Yethere too, as in the case of ov above, some apparent ex- 
ceptions occur; e. g. John 4: 33, ij ts ijvsyxey avt@ qayeiy, Where an 
a we answer seems to be rather the one expected; but the real fact is, 
that the matter stands as doubtful in the minds of the inquirers, while their 
hopes are probably on the side of the negative. Soin John 8:22, pyre 
anoxtever Exvtow; The Jews in reality doubt here whether Jesus will kill 
himself, and express themselves as hoping that a negative answer may be 
given. Matt. 12: 23, ‘Can (u1z) this be the Son of David ?’ showing that 
the interrogators cannot after all but think, or at least hope, the answer 
must be negative. Matt. 26: 22 exhibits the same attitude of mind ; and so 
Luke 3: 15, al. See in Kiihner § 834. 4. Anm. 1, where he has stated it 
as a principle, that when an affirmative answer must in reality follow 7 
or aga py, it is against the expectations or wishes of the inquirer. Comp. 
Winer, § 61. 3. 


Nore. Both ov and yy may have their appropriate force in the same 
sentence; e. g. ‘Can (uyt) the blind lead the blind?’ [Ans. No]. ‘ Will 
not (ovyt) both fall into the ditch?’ [Ans. Yes]. 


§ 182. Repetition of negatives. 


(1) Of otv—oi, or of uj—pn, etc. In sentences consisting of different 
members in the like condition, the Greek accumulates negatives in a won- 
derful manner}; e. g. guixoa puais ovdey péya ovdénote ovdéva ovtE idtw- 
anv ours nokiw Ogg, small talents never accomplish any thing great, nor 
serve any one, neather private person, nor city; Plat. Repub. VI. p. 495. So 
ou ‘Suvatat out ev Aéyes ovr ev movety. The same with uy. In such sen- 
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tences, i. e. so uniform in their connection and construction, the ov or the 
un which belangs to the first member, must belong to all. 

(2) Apparent repetition in ev un. This junction ef particles occurs be- 
fore the Subj., or before the Indic. Future employed in a kindred way. It 
is now agreed ameng grammarians, that the phrase is generally elliptical, 
inasmuch as some verb significant of fear, dread, solicitude, etc., is always 
implied, where it is not expressed, and ra is to be understood here in its 
original sense of ne? num? Thus, ov wy yevntoe touro, (I fear] not lest 
this should happen,=it surely will not happen; 80 op ps7 Aadsjoses, [I have 
no apprehensions] that you will speak,—certainly you will not speak, etc. 
See in Matt. 5: 18, 20, 26. 10: 23. 18: 3. Luke 6: 37. 12: 59. John 8: 51. 
10: 28, al. saep. Indic. Future Luke 18:9. John 8: 12. 18: 38, al. saep. 
N. B. The distinction between the Aor. Subj. and Indic. Fut., which Her- 
mann makes (ad Soph. Oed. Col. 853), is not applicable to the N. Test.; 
for the Ind. Fut. seems often to take the place of the Subj., and vice versd. 
See Winer, § 60.3. For further illustration of o¥ yu, see § 148. 4 above. 


(3) Apparent repetition in un ovx. Here lies at the basis the same idiom 
as jn the preceding case, and the same Modes are employed; but the 
meaning is altered. E. g. Sédorxa py ox anodavn, I fear lest he may NOT 
die ; (dsdorxee i anodary means, I fear that he may die). So amoteis un 
oux éxiotHun 7 1) KQETH ; Dost thou doubt, whether virtue may not be know- 
ledge? Plat. Meno, p. 89. 


Nore 1. Sometimes yn py is employed, instead of uy ovx. 


Nore 2. A peculiarity of idiom here is, that after phrases with a nega- 
tive sense, uy ovx is employed ; e. g. after xol ven, dewvor, adtvaros, ovy otos, 
and the like; as ovdév xwAver, 7} ovx aly dec sivay toUto, lit. nothing hinders 
that this should not be true,=nothing lies in the way of this truth. The 
same idiom extends to participles, and to the Inf. mode also, when follow- 
ing phrases which imply a negative sense. But in some of the cases, the 
usage is not uniform; for we find ov duvayar un norely, I cannot but act; 
see Acts 4: 20. 1 Cor. 12: 15. 

Note 3. Hermann’s assertion (ad Viger. p. 797), that yn ovx is weaker 
than uy, and inclines to the dubitatwe, is fully refuted by Kiihner, § 718. 3 
Anm. 5. Mj ovx is plainly more energic. 

Remark. It would appear plain, then, from this account of ey uy and 
7) ovx, that in neither case is either particle superfluous or unmeaning in 
the Greek. The ground of this peculiar idiom, also, seems very plain 
when viewed in the light in which it has now been placed. 


§ 183. Continued or repeated negative clauses, etc. 


(1) Regularly and usually, where both clauses are of the like 
construction, the negatives are thus arranged, viz. ov—oudé ; p7 
—ynde; viz. when the clauses are to be disjunctively interpreted. 


The meaning is, that each negative clause denotes a distinct and inde- 
pendent idea, (for dé denotes disjunction); e. g. ov onelgovow, ovds Pepi- 
Cover, ovdé cuvayovat, etc. Matt. 6: 26. Here each clause denotes an en- 
tire action by itself. So Matt. 7: 6, uy date 10 aytoy ois xucl, undé Badnte 
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ToUS pagyagitas, etc., each being a distinct action. See a mass of exam- 
ples in Winer, § 59. 6. 


Nore 1. Sometimes ovdé is found in the first of two such clauses; but 
in such a case this ovdé may join that clause to some preceding negative 
one, and thus it stands in a predicament different from what it appears to 
do; e. g. in Gal. 1: 12, otdé. . . wagédaBor, etc. But sometimes ovdé, in 
the first clause, means simply bué ... not; and this too exempts it from 
the general rule. See Kiihner, § 744. 2.5. Where neither of these cases 
exist, ovdé—ovdé is to be suspected of being spurious. 


Norte 2. Ovdé sometimes stands alone and is simply adversative ; some- 
times = xai ov; and sometimes it is the opposite of xui adverbial, and 
means not at all, also not, etc. In such cases, of course the general rule 
does not apply which requires ov to precede. See Kiihner, § 744. 1. a. 
* and Anm. 2, also No. 5. ibid. 


(2) When parts of one whole are to be particularized, and 
each negatived, the usual negatives are ovre—ovre or pijte— 
unre. 


E. g. Matt. 11: 18, ‘John came pire éoSiav, pote nivov. Matt. 6: 20, 
onou oUTE aig oUTEe Boao uqavige. Acts 23:12. Matt. 22: 30. John 5: 37, 
al. saepe. In the first example here, John’s self-denial is particularized by 
naming parts of his demeanor; in the second, the destruction of treasures 
by various agents is alluded to. More plainly does the principle appear 
in such a case as the following; Luke 9: 3, ‘Take nothing for your jour- 
ney, ute GuSdov, pits mROAr, UnTE aQTOY, wHTe Koy’eLor’—each of these is 
a part of a general provision for a journey, and all are linked together by 
one common head. 


Nore 1. But sometimes merely ot—ovre, and poj—pite, are said to be 
met with in the like sense; e. g. Matt. 12: 32. Jumes 5: 12. 1 Tim. 1: 7. 
Matt. 5: 34. It is obvious, however, that as ts—1s is the usual custom of 
the language, so its corresponding negatives (ovre—ovte) mostly follow the 
same ratio. Indeed, the cases above cited will hardly prove the junction 
of ov—oUts or wij—pijte, when strictly considered, although Winer seems 
to cite them for this purpose; for the ov and the un of these passages 
merely negative the preceding verb, and belong not to a coordinate clause. 
Kiihner assigns ov—oite rather to poetry than prose, § 743. 2. But if ov 
means neither (and so it may sometimes mean), then oss may follow it; 
as in Rev. 9: 21. John 1: 20. 


Nore 2. After ovdé..undd, nay follow ovts..y7te, nor is this unfrequent; 
but in this case the latter particles stand before subordinate and partitive 
clauses, not before those which are coordinate with the otvdé and pds 
clauses; e. g. ud” ExecPor unds nelFecFoae wnte oteutnya@ pte GAdw ae- 
ovr, he should neither follow nor obey either military leader or any other ruler; 
here the two last clauses (with yojte) are partitives under a generic wndevd 
which precedes in the text, Xen. Mem. II. 2.11. So urjre—prjte may come 
after unde, in the like sense as above, and then y7ndé be again resumed in 
a following coordinate clause; see examples in Kiihner, § 744. 3. 
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§ 184. Peculiarities of negative clauses. 


There are several pecwiarities (rather than anomalies) at- 
tached to the use of negative particles in connected clauses. 


(1) Instead of the regular ov—ovdé, xn—pndd, we find also ovds—ovde, 
ot dé—ovte, te—p708, ovdé—te or xai; also otdé alone, as a mere adversa- 
tive, but not; and ovdé adverbial, (as the opposite of xed even, etc.), so that 
ovdé then means not indeed, not at all, etc. So in many cases is the usage 
as to uy and we, in their various relations, etc., as connected with differ- 
ent clauses. Most of these varieties have been explained above; and the 
rest are easily understood. 


(2) Besides the regular ovre—oUre and pojte—pojte, there are ov—oite, 
01 dé—ot're, o¥rs—ov (asyndic construction), ovts—oidé (like ts—dé, where 
the latter dé marks antithesis, emphasis, etc.), ot'tz~—tr2, oi'1s—0é, (the two 
last, where a positive sentence or clause follows a negative one, and of 
these two, ovre—dé is used where positive antithesis is made by the clause 
in which dé stands.) The like of ure. Explanations of the rest are giv- 
en above. 


(3) It should be noted, that a negative clause with ov is frequently fol- 
lowed by a clause with adda; e. g. otx éwetow avFounots, adda Sev), thou 
hast not lied to men, but to God, Acts5: 4. Here the otx in the first clause 
may be taken as absolute denial, (which in itself it is); but in many cases, 
the meaning may, from mere rhetorical exigency, be regarded as a soften- 
ed and comparative negative ; €. g. ox tyelg gore Aadowvrec, adie to mwvEU- 
pu, Matt. 10: 20, i.e. td ts not so much you who speak [on such an occa- 
sion], as it 1s the Spirit, ete. So Mark 9: 37. 1 Cor. 15:10. John 12: 44, 
al. In many cases, however, the negative is absolute. 


(4) Sometimes two negatives in a leading clause destroy the force of 
each other; e. g. Acts 4: 20, ov SevapeFa nusic ... un Audsiv, i e. we cannot 
«-. not speak—=we must speak. So in 1 Cor. 12: 15 ov... ovx tots, ib is 
not... nol of the body, i.e. it is of the body. Comp. Matt. 25: 9. 


But sometimes two negatives merely accumulate the force of the nega- 
tion; ©. g. yogic guov ov StracG:e moitty ovdév, without me ye are not able lo 
do any thing at all. 2 Cor.11:8. 1 Cor.8:2 Mark 1:44. 5:37. 15: 4. 
Luke 4: 2, 8: 43. 20: 40. John 6: 63. 9:33. Acts 8: 39. Rom. 18: 8, al. 
saepe. This is the more frequent usage ; and it is obvious that such cases 
must be judged of by the sense which is required. The accumulation of ne- 
gatives in the way just mentioned, is peculiar at times ; e.g. Luke 23: 53, 0 
ovx 1v ovdénw ovdzig xelusvoc, where no one was ever laid. So in Ael. An- 
im. I1. 31, we ovdenwmore ovdéva ovdéy adixyoas; also in Plat. Parmen. p 
166... tHv pi ovtwy ovdert oda, oVdapas OVSeulay xoLvoviay EyeL. 


® 


§ 185. Nature and use of Conjunctions. 


(1) Conjunctions are particles which express the relation of 
two or more clauses or sentences to each other, so as to bind 
them in ane general unity. 
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E. g. in the original simplicity of language, it seems to have been the 
usage to express each sentence, or clause virtually constituting a sentence, 
by itself as complete; like ‘Socrates was wise; Plato was wise; or, 
‘Socrates was wise ; Socrates was good ;’ and so of other like things. In- 
stead of this, conjunctions enable us now to unite and amalgamate these 
separate declarations, and make one sentence of them, more energetic 
and equally plain; e.g. ‘Socrates was wise and good; Socrates and 
Plato were wise.’ In this way most sentences become composite or com- 
pound, having several subjects, or predicates, or objects, united together by 
conjunctions, 


(2) Clauses.or sentences connected, and standing in the same 
predicament, i.e. not being actually dependent on each other, 
are called coorpinaTE ; but clauses expressive of cause, conse- 
quence, etc., which are dependent on other clauses, are named 
SUBORDINATE. 


(3) Coordinate clauses may be copulative or adversative. 


Those which are copulative merely arrange and join together se veral 
subjects, predicates, or objects, which serve to amplify and extend the 
idea to be conveyed by the sentence, each annexed portion (annexed by 
a conjunction) designating some additional idea. Thus Soc:ates and Plato 
were wise and learned, contains no less than four distinct sentences arrang- 
ed and-compressed together, viz. Socrates was wise, Socrates was learn- 
ed; and so of Plato. In the compound sentence, and Plalo is put on by 
the copulative ; and learned is also annexed in the same way ; and by vir- 
tue of the plural verb, wise and learned apply equally to Socrates and to 
Plato. Such is the power of conjunctions in giving energy to language, 
‘and in making brevity of expression feasible. 


Adversative cluuses, on the ether hand, either limit, modify, deny, or as- 
‘sert the reverse of, what is contained in the leading clause ;.e.g. ‘He ws 
brave, but prudent ; ‘ He ts not liberal, but illiberal. 


(4) CopuLaTive cLauses connect together such things as are 
in the like predicament, or such as are added for the sake of in- 
tensity, enlargement, explanation, etc. This is effected prin- 
cipally by ze and xui. 


(1) In older classic Greek.ré is the most general connective of copula- 
tive clauses. The most common usage is, to employ it in each of two or 
more connected clauses; .e. g. mut7,9 avdyav te Jewy te, which we may 

translate: Zhe father of both men and gods, or the father as well of men as 
gods, or as of men so of gods. Té thus employed shows a mutual relation ; 
e. g.joined with e»dgay it indicates that this word has a coordinale to follow, 
and joined with Jey it indicates that it has a preordinate. Té is 80 gene- 
ral in its usage, i.e. it extends to clauses of such various character, ‘that 
the coordinate clauses are sometimes antithetic even, so that 1&—ré in this 
case almost | Synonomizes with 7—7 (the disjunctives); and so we find in 
fact 18—7, 3;—1é. In like manner, it almost invades at times the province 
of yxé»—0é ; for it sometimes stands in clauses the first of which is conces- 
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sive, and the second antilhetic, so that we find i in many cases 17é—08, and 
also usy—ts. 

Nore 1. Té is not unfrequently found alone, in all the cases where 
(which is more usual) it is employed as double. Then, of course, only a 
loose annexion of the word (with which it is joined) is indicated, and no 
reference is made to a preordinate. Often the word is of secondary i impor- 
tance with which 78 in this case is coupled. 


Norte 2. In the N. Test., the use of té is comparatively rare. Matthew 
uses it but twice ; John but once ; Mark, not at all. Paul and Luke occa- 
sionally employ it. 

Note 3. 76 is an enclitic, and of course cannot stand at the beginning 
of a sentence or clause. 


(2) Kaé is more energic in its meaning than tz. 


All its meanings, however, as a conjunction, may be reduced to and ; 
as an adverb, it signifies etiam, also, even, etc., i. e. it is an intensive. Its 
energic meaning is seen plainly in such cases as the following; avSgumos 
xat ayadot xat xuxol, xai mévntes xat mdovotot, Where the antithetic word is 
; . ° \ ‘ N ’ 
placed in full light ; (a Greek would not say: xat xaxot xed zovngpoe, there 
being no antithesis here, but xaxoé te nov7goe Te). 


The usual junctions are xai—xeal, which are m mutual relation, like ts— 
te. But ré—xai is very common where the clause with xaé is of course 
the more energic. 7Té—xai differs from 1é—1é, in that the latter expresses 
more the internal mutual relation, while 1s—xai indicates  intensily in the 
latter clause as well as adjunction ; e. g. node te xai xeda toya anedeltaro. 
Often it is used in antithelie clauses ; e. g. ayada te xut xexe ; and thus it 
is sometimes nearly equivalent to 7—7. 


Nore 1. Kai (like ré) is often found alone; and then it gives intensity 
to the meaning of the clause and to the junction also. The like when xué 
is employed in a question ; for the question then stands intimately connec- 
ted with what has been before said. E. g. o Fuxgarns xat 0 Iatey coger 
ai¢ayv, where S. and P. are as it were conjoined in one generic idea. So 
with the Imper. ; xaé wor Sos 17 y&iga.! See Mark 10: 26. Luke 3: 14. 10: 
29, al. 


Note 2. So widely extended is the adjunctive nature of xa, that it may 
connect adversative clauses, and even disjunctive ones; e. g. Eurip. Herc. 
Fur. 508, ‘Ye saw me... about to do renowned deeds, xai u’ aqeded” 3} 
tvyn, but fortune took me away.’ So Matt. 6: 26. 12:5. John 1:10. 6: 
70. 7: 19. 9: 30. 17: 25. Such being the case, xai is nearly the same as 
4 (or) in such clauses as & te Osi pilia xab modsure vouitey, which one must 
regard as friendly or unfriendly; Plato. 


Nore 3. In the N. Test. (and Sept.) the power of xeé is still more ex- 
tended than in classic Greek. Often is it employed as a mere continualive 
of discourse, where classic writers would employ dé, «dda, tote, etc. As 
specimens, see Matt. 14: 14, 22, 34. 15: 21, 29. Mark 1: 21, 29, 40. 2: 1, 
13. Luke 8: 1, 22, 26. 9: 10, 18. John 7: 1. 9:1. 10:40. It is less fre- 
quent in John’s Gospel, but is almost exclusively the continuative particle 
of the Apocalypse; e. g. in Rev. 2: 8, 12, 18. 3:1, 7, 14. 5:1. 6:1. 7: 1. 
8:19: 1. 10:1 1: 1 12:1, 18. 14:1. 15:1. 16: 1b. 17: 1.18: 1, 19: 
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UL. 20: 1, 7, 11. 21: 1. 22: 1,6. Almost all the great as well as small 
transitions are in this book marked by xa/. This very extensive power of 
xai is doubtless the effect of Hebraism, i. e. of carrying over the power of 
the Heb. 1 conversive, etc., into Greek usage. The almost boundless latitude 
of ) in Hebrew, is too well known to Heb. scholars to need illustration. 


Remark. The student need not hesitate, therefore, sometimes to render xai 
but, or, moreover, and yet, etc.; but let him remember, that this liberty is due to 
the nature of the sentiment which is connected with xai, and not to the varying 
signification of the particle itself. Connecting as it does clauses of al] hues, eith- 
er synonymous or adversative, either parts of the same generic sentence or parts 
of the same discourse (xai continuative), the actual relations that exist may be 
properly expressed in a translation, although xai in and by itself does not really 
and properly designate them. 


(3) Koé as an adverb is an intensive = even, also, too, etc.; e. g. Rom. 8: 
23, xui nutis avtol, even we ourselves, Matt. 10: 30, xad af telyes, even the 
very hairs. So Luke 8: 18. 1 Cor. 2: 10. Mark 9:13. Al. saepe; and so 
in the classics. , 

And in this sense it often takes other particles with it; e. g. xut Sé, aA- 
Aa xul, yug xu, dav Jé xal, st xai, ci ye xal, 4 xul, etc. 

Nore 1. In all the cases of adverbial use, there is an implied reference 
to something tohich precedes; so that xaé never entirely dispenses with its 
conjunclive power, even when it is an intensive. : 


Nore 2. More intensity still is expressed by such formulas as ov uovoy 
—ulla xal, So ovy oti—adhe xai, [i. e. odx [éga@] dti—ddda xaiete. ]; ot x 
Onacg—adhu xal, etc. 

Note 3. Kaé is often omitted either in the protasis or apodosis ; but 
generally with a special purpose; e. g. xal 0 Saxgurns taita tlesev, woreg 
xai ot oAdot. Here Socrates and others are joined so as to place them in 
the same predicament: butif xaé had been omitted in the first clause, the 
writer would have meant to distinguish Socrates without necessarily con- 
necting him with the othres, for -he would have left out xed as a sign of 
conjunction ; if xat had been omitted in the lust clause, then the first clause 
is still more emphatic, inasmuch as the junction is made as weak as pos- 
sible. 

+ GENERAL Remark. “ Ti adjungit, zai conjungit.” _Té, in the older classics, 
is a more general and looser connective; xui, in the N, Test.. is almost exclusive, 
however, tn its predominance, and forms junctions of all sorts, from the loosest 
ones of particular words, up to the most important ones of whole paragraphs or 


chapters. It is stronger, broader, more variegated, and more significant, than té, 
as used in the N. Testament; and indeed it is so even in the classics. 


(5) ADVERSATIVE ARRANGEMENT. ‘This is marked principally 
by d¢ and addc, with the aid of some other particles, which usu- 
ally precede them and serve to give emphasis to the adversative 
or disjunctive clause, by more distinctly marking the clause 
which precedes as a concessive and relative one, from which the 
clause with d¢ or aida stands disjoined as to sense, although con- 
joined as to position. 


(1) 4é is by far the most extensively employed particle that marks ad- 
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versative relation. ‘t'has a double power, viz. tt marks disjunction in sense, 
and conjunction en arrangement. 

(a) The most frequent use of d¢ is in clauses which succeed other 
clauses marked by pév. This last particle (728, for wey is the weaker 
form of yijv) means truly, indeed, etc.; and in a leading clause it marks 
concession, allowing, granting, etc.; so that dé with its clause forms an ex- 
ception, limitation, or even (in some cases) a virtual denial of what is 
contained in the pe» clause; e. g. evwnog pév, avdyeios Jé avng, the man ts 
comely, but brave. 


Nore I. All degrees and kinds of antithesis or distinctzon are marked by 
dé; and, consequently, of concession by wév. The nature of a sentence 
must decide how much. Often we cannot translate péy at all, as it stands 
in Greek merely as the tinder of a concessive clause. Sometimes we may 
translate it, on the one hand, on one part, first, in one respect, etc. and then of 
course we must translate dé so as to designate a correspondent part. Thus 
érravdu piv—exet Je; O18 wsy—oré 8€; moatov pév—Eneita 0&3; 0 wév—o OE; 
ta pév—ta Oe. But-let it be noted, that the two parts do not always so 
exactly correspond, as in the examples above. Thus we have of wév—«l- 
dot 5&3 of wér—xui ot, etc.; and sometimes a noun even in the second 
member, as 10 pév péyiatoy xaxav ... Oixacocvyn O& péyiotoy ayadoy. 


Note 2. Repetition of the same word, or of an equivalent one; a series 
of different predicates connected with the same subject; mere external 
connection of things or incidents; and even contrast of two things; may 
all be connected by pev—05. E. g. cide wey THY “‘Eniduveoy, ids 34 uirov 
Hovxdéa—Tevoc ev luc . .. Sxtgou, mhéw dé, edz oixor, avdopa dé nuis 
“Azihéwng— Hy wey orortn, privat J& enigprng Iovée, there was silence, and 
then a voice suddenly called out. So rjv pév eyo... néupo, &yo 0Ex ayo 
Bgtayidu, whom I... will send, but I will carry off Briseis, Il. a. 182. 


Nore 3. Mév—dé often qualify the whole clause in which they ‘stand. 
Sometimes one of the clauses has a participle and the othera verb. Some- 
times either or both of these particles are successively repeated, and then 
the other follows, once or more repeated. Instead of dé in the apodosis, 
an equivalent word, e. g. wldu, at, uTag, pévtor, etc., may be used; and 
even té, xai, or 75, sometimes appear in the apodosis. 


(6) Both pév and dé may be employed alone. (1) Mév; for any word 
in the apodosis, expressive in itself of antithesis, may dispense with dé, as 
mQOITOY uév—emeeta. So the dé clause is often merely implied; e. g. ‘The 
report éuoi uév ov miPaves, was in my opinion improbable, [but to others it 
might be probable]. 


(2) Jé; which is in a multitude of cases employed without any preced- 
ing wévy. It may be so, when no particular reference is intended to be 
made in the first clause, by the speaker, to an antithetic one; or when ‘he 
does not wish to prepare the hearer for such an antithetic clause; or when 
the antithesis is very weak; or when the preceding clause (with pé») is 
merely implied. In fact, in all the clauses of such a nature as those in 
which psy is usually the harbinger of dé, the uévy may be, and sometimes is, 
omitted. Whien it is so, the design is to indicate, that the antithesis is in- 
tended to be less strongly marked. 


a 
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This separate Jé, moreover, may be successively repeated, even where 
Hey is wholly omitted. 

In case of a formal: protasis and apodosis, 08 is often: employed in the lat- 
ter, without a corresponding peéy in the former, (but sometimes with one); 
apd here dé may have either an antithelic sense or a conjunctive one, aecord- 
ing to the nature of the clauses. 


(c) 4& continuative is every where to be found in the N. Test, and is 
frequent in the classics. In this sense, and of course as standing alone, it 
connects clauses, sentences, or paragraphs, so that it marks éransition in the 
thought and diversity in the action or representation. Here it sometimes 
==xal, although the two words in themselves are so widely diverse. But 
both are occasionally continuatives of all sorts of sentences and paragraphs ; 
yet dé commonly denotes more diversity than xai. Even subordinate and 
causal clauses may be joined to others by dé; and so questions and an- 
swers may take this particle, where transition and continuation are both 
denoted. 


Remark. In such cases as ovdé, uydé, and sometimes xa? dé, 5é is an 
adverb =not too, not even, etc. 


(6) Besides 0¢ — ad, addes, abte, evrao, ATA, KattOL, OWS, ira, 
énécra, with various shades of meaning but all in an adversutive 
sense, are sometimes employed in clauses of an adversative na- 
ture. 


(7) The most emphatic of the adversative particles is ada ; 
which, as the nature of the case may demand, indicates the con- 
trary of the preceding clause, or else some limitation and modi- 
fication of it: 


E. g. ot of nmlotatoe eiSuipores siory, add of ayadot. So éxeider, ald 
ovx évFévde. Modification; avtos pév éym uevéw... BAX Eruipoy néuno, I 
shall stay here... but I will send a friend there, etc. 


§ 186. Disjunctive clauses. 


(1) By these are meant, such clauses as express alternatives ; 
so that, one of them being true, the other of course must be con- 
sidered as negatived. 


The particles employed in these are it, eite—elte, exyvte—suvte. The 
first are the predominant ones; e. g. vegas 7 Aiuvtog 7} ‘Odvaijos, the reward 
either of Ajax or of Ulysses. Often (as in wsy—de) one of these particles is 
omitted. 


Nore. More often has 7 (single) the sense of a comparative—than ; and 
it then naturally stands after words which designate a discrepancy, such as 
uddos, adiotos, évavtiog, 510g, Seaqégw, etc.; and of course after all words 
having a comparative meaning. Very frequently adios, piddoy, etc., are 
omitted, when the sense demands them to be mentally supplied. On the 
other hand, 7 itself is often omitted after many comparatives, e. g. A éor, 
nisw, Shattoy, etc.; and often before the Gen. case. 
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§ 187. Subordinate Clauses ; (see $185. 2). 


(1) These, so far as our present purpose is concerned, may be 
named causal sentences or clauses; inasmuch as they designate 
either a ground or a consequence of something which precedes. 


These differ essentially from coordinate clauses, inasmuch as they are all 
dependent, and cannot (like coordinate clauses), be taken as complete sen- 
tences by themselves. The ground or causal _Particle is yag; the conse- 
quence particles are ovv, “ou, tolyuy, toryayoty. 


(2) The ground particle yag is either argumentative and 
explicative, or suppletive and conclusive. 


This results from the yé and aga which unite in forming yag; for yé in- 
dicates either grounding or completion, and «gu either explanakion or conse- 
quence. Sometimes yeg conveys principally the meaning of ground or 
reason (yag argumentative) ; at other times: that of explanation (yeeg ex- 
plicative); e.g. xody 4 xatayoyn*? 3 Te yug mlatavog aity pak au- 
plugs te xar vyydyj. In the way of explanation; Matt. 1: 18, ‘Now 
the birth of Jesus Christ was in this manner, prnoterdetons yKQ, ete., 
namely [as we should say] his mother being espoused, etc.’ This usage is 
not frequent. 


Note 1. Very often the clause is to be mentally supplied, to which ycg 
refers in its causal sense ; e. g. in Matt. 2: 2, 27: 23. Mark 8: 38. 12: 23. 
John 4: 44. Rom. 8: 18. Luke 7: 8, al. saepe. See Lex. yuo. 


Nore 2 ug as suppletive and conclusive is used mostly in exclamations, 
optative clauses, commands, and interrogations. In these it is often a kind 
of intensive, and may be expressed in our language by then, truly, indeed, 
etc., not because these words in themselves convey the real meaning of vag 
by itself, but because the clause as a whole conveys an idea which will 
authorize such a translation into our idiom. In most of these cases, a 
mental supposition of something implied easily suggests itself, and usually 
this will account for the use of yag. 


N.B. The other causal particles are less difficult, and must be left to the lexi- 
con. But especially the reader is referred to Kohner, § 755 seq., for the best illus- 
tration of them. 


§ 188. The Asyndic Construction. 


(1) By this is meant, such constructions as omit the particles 
of annexation or conjunction, which are usually employed. 

(2) To constitute this, the clauses must stand in the same re- 
lation, both in a logical and grammatical sense. 


Nore. This does not imply, that all the clauses are of equal weight or 
importance. ‘The object is brevity, energy, compression of thought; and 
where the perspicuity is not seriously injured by the asyndic construction, 
it is often a great beauty. 
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(3) In particular; apposition, epexegetical clauses, the repeti- 
tion of the same er the like thought in the same or im nearly 
equivalent words, the commencement of a new paragraph or 
chapter, antitheses (specially when in pairs), a great number of 
separate subjects or predicates—all these, and other causes, fre- 
quently occasion the asyndic construction. 


In poetry, energetic or impassioned passages, rapidity of action, crowded 
thought, etc., often occasion such asyndic constructions. 

See as illustrations, in Heb. 11: 37. 1 Tim. 4:13. Rom. 2: 19, 20. 1: 
29seq. 1Cor. 3:2 13: 4—8. James5:6. Inthe way of antithesis, 1 Cor. 
15: 43,44. James 1:19. Eph.2: 8. John 2:10. 4: 22. Epexegesis; Col. 
1:14. 2 Cor. 7:6. 2 Pet. 2: 18. Cases where ground or reason is sub- 
joined; Rev. 22:10. John 19:12. 1Cor. 7:15. Rev. 16:6. The like is 
every where to be found in the Classics. | 


ELLIPSIS. 


§ 189. Nature and kinds of Ellipsis. 


(1) Elhpsis consists in the omission of a word, which, al- 
though it is not spoken, is necessarily implied in order to make 
out the sense. 


Nore 1. Ellipsis may respect the subject, the predicate, or the copula 
of a sentence, according to the usual mode of treating this matter. But 
as the predicate is in its own nature generally an undefmed thing, we can 
hardly suppose (the case of Aposiopesis excepted) that a speaker or wri- 
ter would leave this to be arbitrarily supplied. Properly, then, ellipsis 
respects the subject or the copula of a sentence. 


Norte 2. Recent grammarians do not reckon as ellipsis, those cases in 
which the word to be supplied is already mentioned or suggested in the 
preceding context; e.g. site FliBousPa, Unég rijg¢ tyciv darrngiac, where 
Si BopueFa is mentally repeated before the last clause, 2 Cor. 1:6. 1 John 
2:19. Mark 14:29. 2Tim.1:5. 1Cor. 11:1. Rom. 9: 32, al. saepe, 
For shades of difference in the mode of supplying the ellipsis, see 1 Cor. 
7:19. Eph. 4:29. Mark 15:8. 2Cor.3:13. John 1:8 Heb. 10:6, 
8. Rom. 5: 3, 11. 8: 3. 9: 10. 


(2) The copula ¢ia/ (and also yiyvoper) is more usually omit- 
ted. It is rarely inserted in simple propositions, except for the 
sake of emphasis, because it is spontaneously supplied. 

E. g. waxugios avy, 0¢ x. 2, James 1:12; 1l cor dvopa; Mark 5: 9. 
Heb. 5: 13. Luke 4: 36, al. saepe. So in the plural (ea/), Heb. 5: 12.—2nd 
pers. sing. (e), Rev. 15:4; Imper. (+), Rom. 12: 9, al. Even in cases 
where siué means is-=ezists, it is sometimes omitted; e.g. Rom. J1: 11.1 
Cor. 15: 21, al. 

Nore 1. When other verbs besides those which assert existence, are 
to be supplied, the context, in nearly every case, will lead the reader at 
once to the supply of the proper verb; ¢.g. Rom. 5: 18, where dsjdoe 
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from v. 12 is to be supplied, of which the eis gives notice ; comp. &g nar- 
tag in v. 12. Phil. 2: 3, undéy xata x. 7.4, where mosovvtes is spontaneous- 
~ ly supplied. Gal. 5: 13, wdv0v py x. t. 4, where xatéynte is implied; and 
of course the subject (as well as the copula) is left out here. But this is 
spontaneously supplied by the mind, in referring back to the preceding 
éxlnOnte. So Matt. 26: 5, ui év ti koetn, sc. wy [toto yevér Sw}; Mark 
14:2, id. Tovto dé, viz. tovto d8& [Asyw]; comp. Gal. 3: 17. 1 Thess. 
4: 15, where the verb is supplied ; or the verb qyué may be supplied ; as 
in 1 Cor. 7:29. 15: 50. In Matt. 5: 38, opSaluoy arti opPadpod, 
x. t 4, one must look for the verb [does] in the original connection, Ex. 
21: 24. 


(3) The subject of a sentence is omitted, only where from the 
nature of the case it is spontaneously suggested, or may be easily 
gathered from the context. 

E. g. Boovra it thunders, i.e. 6 Zevg Boovtd; avayvacetan, let [the scribe] 
read. So in the N. Test.; gyol, uootrgst, Aéyes, etc., in respect to O. Test. 
quotations; where the meaning is, 7"he Lord saith, or The Scripture saith. 

So where the subject is easily supplied from the context; as ourijASoy 
xal tov padnrtay, there came together [tives certain] of the disciples. So 7 
averor, % o7Egor, 7 &q¢, Where juéoe is readily supplied ; sis et Fetav [odor], 
Luke 3:5. So 7 deta [velo], 7 Enoa [v7], wuzoor [vdwo], Matt. 10: 42; 
10 yAuxv (vdwe], James 3:11; 17 éyousyn -17 éxiovon -[juége]; ev Aevxois 
[ivariog], John 20: 22. 5:2, ngoBatixy [x7], etc. etc. 

Nore 1. Sometimes the case absolute is used in an impersonal way, 
when ay3eainwy or iva may be understood ; e. g. Luke 8: 20, annyyély 
aut@, deyovtoy, it was told him, [some] saying, ote x. t. 1. 

(4) Although the predicate cannot be wholly omitted by ellip- 
sis, yet a part of it may be, when this part is obviously suggested 
by the context. 

E. g. dagnoetos modias, he shall suffer many [ninyas stripes], Luke 12: 
47. 2Cor. 11: 24. But all such cases we may call breviloquence, rather than 
ellipsis. So: ‘Give to all their dues, 7@ toy qogor, i. ec. 10 opeddets t. g 
etc. 

Nore 1. Before yj or pyres, used in the way of breviloquence, ogate 
or dédoixa (I fear) may be supplied by the mind; often so in the classics. 


- E. g. ‘If God spared not the natural branches, pyxws ods cou peicsras, (I 
fear] he will not spare thee,” Rom. 11: 21. 


(5) Sometimes both subject and predicate are omitted ; but 
merely because the context readily supplies them. 

E. g. in Gal. 5:13, uovoy un thy éevFeglay etc., i.e. uy [xatéyyte] thy é2. 
etc. Matt. 26: 5. 2 Cor.9: 6. Gal. 3: 17. 1 Thess. 4: 15. 


Remark. The unbounded license of the older grammarians, in extending ellip- 
sis to all parts of the Greek Test., such as is developed in Bos's book on ellipsis, 
and other works of the like kind,” is now, by general agreement among gramma- 


* Of this book and of Weiske on Pleonasms, Hermann says : Singulari profecto 
cas( accidit, ut L. Bosii liber de Ellipsi maximam partem sit pleonasmus; Weiskii 
de Pleonasmo, ellipsis. 
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rians, quite abjured. Adjectives and participles which stand in the place of nouns, 
are now regarded as nouns, without the feeling that any ellipsis exists. Such 
modes of expression are considered merely as breviloguence. So the neuters of ad- 
jectives and participles are taken as nouns, when they are einployed as such. So in 
in respect to the use of the cases ; they are now regarded as expressing relations of 
themselves, and not needing prepositions to govern them ; for these only render 
their meaning more explicit. So in respect to cases governed by verbs; the old the- 
ory was, e. g. that eirai tiv0¢ required to be considered hy the mind, as being equiva- 
lent to etrue vidg tivog; but now the Gen. itself is regarded as indicating the same 
relation as vidcg in such a case wouldexpress. Sotoo in Jwoig tot ‘Hit or Maud 
Mattutiov (Luke 3: 26), vidg need not be regarded as necessary, because the 
Gen. of itself indicates origin. In a multitude of the like cases, we may consider 
the modes of expression simply as being breviloquent, not as elliptical. All lan- 
guages employ a multitude of breviloquent expressions ; which, in general, are, 
by reason of usage or by the aid of context, as intelligible as the more ample ex- 
pressions. 3 

Specially were the older grammarians prone, almost every where, to introduce 
prepositions before the Gen. and Dat. cases which follow verbs; e. g. été after 
verbs of buying and selling ; 470 after those of feeling, restraining, etc. ; dic be- 
fore the Gen. of time; e2> before the Inf. of object or design; é after verba of 
abounding ; é»v before the Dat. of time, place, instrument, etc.; maga after verbs 
of hearing ; ‘vexa after verbs of displeasure, anger, or before the Inf. with 200; 
ézi after verbs of ruling, etc.; xara before the Acc. of manner, in respect to, etc. 5 
a after verbs of remembering, forgetting, etc. ; in all which cases the most en- 
lightened grammarians of the present day speak no longer of ellipsis. 

So also in respect to Conjunctions ; e.g. they supplied ive before the Subjunc- 
tive, in cases like ri 9édete mo0ujow tiv ; which is easily solved by simple inter- 
ae €.g. ti, Sédete, moujow vuiv ; what (according to your wish) shall I do 

_ for you } 

One need not deny, that in many cases the sense would in some respects be 
more explicit, had the writer supplied such words as those that have been men- 
tioned. But if breviloqguence is to be excluded from language, the greatest and 
most effectual means of vivacity and energy of style muet be withheld. 


APOSIOPESIS. 
§ 190. Nature and Use of it. 


(1) Aposiopesis (a70ccwnyats) consists in the suppression of 
a part of a sentence, on account of the feelings of the writer, or 
for the sake of brevity, energy, etc. 7 


E. g. in Luke 19: 42. 13:9. Acts 23:9. So after ei dé un, et 58 unye, 
‘a part of a sentence, or even a whole one, is often omitted ; e.g. 6: 1. 9: 
17. Mark 2: 21, 22, Luke 10: 6. 13: 9. Rev. 2: 5, al. Cases of this nature 
can be judged of only by the connection and the meaning demanded by 
the passage. 
 BREVILOQUENCE. 


§ 191. Nature and Use. 


(1) In a multitude of cases, the repetition of a word or words 
obviously suggested by the context is omitted. Formerly this 
was put to the account of ellipsis; it is now reckoned as brevil- 
oquence. 

Note 1. The exact metes and bounds of ellipsis and breviloquence can 
hardly be defined. They run into each other in a certain class of cases. In 
.general, however, the omission of words, where the supply of them is most 
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plain and obvious, and there can be no room for mistake by an intelligent 
reader, is called breviloquence. 

E. g. av au my Gitar peries edo 7) Gib a8, i e. 9 Gila [Baotage] os, 
Rom. 11:18; xai tic dors... . vas mietsvow esc ator ; John 9:36. 15: 3. 
13:18. Mark 14: 49. Phil. 3: 13, 14, éyo) uavtoy ov Aoyifouan, Ey dé x. t. 2, 
ie. & 0é (Aoyifopor]; Luke 23: 5. 

Note 2. Under the head of breviloquence or brachylogy (Seazvdoyia) may 
be classed the so-called constructio praegnans ; e. g. aoiozs tig 1» Buctieloy, 
he will save (and bring me] into his kingdom, 2 Tim. 4:18. Acts 23: 11, 24 
1 Pet. 3: 20. 2 Tim. 2:26 Luke 4:38. Gal.5: 4. 2Cor. 10: 5, Mark 7:4 


ZEUGMA. 


§ 192. Nature and Use. 


(1) Where a verb is connected with two nouns, and has such 
a sense that it does not fit them both, but we must supply ano- 


ther verb in order to make an appropriate sense, this is called 
LZeugma. 


E. g. aveniyOn 08 10 atop aurod . . Kee yloooo avtoD, i. ©. 7) yloooa 
avrov [€kv9n], Luke 1: 64; yada t cane énotiva, ov Boapa, I have given you 
muk to drink, and [have fed you] not with meat, 1 Cor. 3: 2. 1 Tim. 4:3 
This is frequent in the classics. 


PLEONASM. 


§ 193. Nature and Use. 


(1) Pleonasm means the addition of one or more words in 
order to designate what is already designated by other words. 


(2) Of this there exists a considerable number of examples in 
the N. Testament. 


E. g. ano paxgoder, a ano avader, Exsite sro toUt0, mali dsvtegor, moa 
dx Osvregou, meodgcisoov Eutgoader, éxBadhew ew, nadir avaxduntesy, mehiy 
avaxarrivey, oniow axohoudeiy, ws I ‘omoggac wporminuer, To Oporoporter . 
Gpoe, etc., most of which occur also i in the classics. Se oux after « Kero’ 
pavos, un after avtiudsye. So éxtog sé 7 instead of ei uy; 90 NeocenoV 
%3D>) for go, etc. In all, or nearly all, of these and the like cases, inten- 
sity of expression is designed by the writers. The words are not un- 
meaning. 


(3) Different from pleonasm, properly so-named, is particu- 
larity and circumstantiality in designation. 


E. 8: Yoawartes dia yetgos: _xariyyehs dia STOUATOS énagng TOUS ég- 
Solyots éPeacato* avoltas 10 otopa avrov simey’ xai éyévero ("77"1) 6 ote 
ovvetéiecey, etc. A great variety of such expressions occurs in the N. 
Testament; most of which, however, add more or less of colouring to the 
pictare, 


(4) Repetition-of the same. words is not properly pleenasm, 
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but is designed for the sake of energy. in expression, or to. show 
deep feeling. 


E. g. xvgse, xvque! “Alla anthotoacSe, alla qyiaoFnte, add sixncroPete. 
1 Cor. 6: 11. Col. 1: 28. John 1: 11. 19: 10. Mark 12: 30. 


Note 1. The like is the effect of synonymes; e. g. &vOgeg Tadslaion, 
like the classic avJges “A 9nvaior, etc: 


Note 2 A similar effect is produced _by: repeating a sentiment both in 
the affirmative and negative form; e. g. apoloyyce, xai otx yoyjcaro, John 
1: 20. 1:3 Eph. 5: 15. 1 John 2: 27. Acts 18: 9. 


Remark. The verbs agyouas, doxto, Fé, toluaw, énizyeieéo, xadgopett, 
and svgloxe, which even later commentators and recent lexicographers 
sometimes represent as pleonastic, all give some colouring to the mode of 
representation, and are not to be ranked under pleonasms. 

In like manner the o¢ with participles has often been considered as 
pleonastic ; which is beyond all question a mistake. The N. Test. has of- 
ten been accused of abounding in pleonastic expressions; and hence the 
skill of its authors in writing Greek has not unfrequently been attacked. 
But the Greek classics afford specimens in abundance of the same or the 
like kind. E. g. eaxny payer Fan, TroAspov moleuEty, pet yor PY Is, puaes 
MEuxcic, pevyoy Epuye, yori yervaiios, peyeter usyas, oiv dev oi0s, ag adn- 
Fas to Ort, evF-Us TMayery ono, moaty avis, Tazo lows, o ask ounezae, ensta 
peta tata, Navtanace xai navts, En deyosy, Edsye Pas, n 0° o¢ dsyoy. So 
with a positive and negative form ; ovx qxorta, adda padote, pty otoy 08 
xal ovy jxora, Addu... xad ovx amoxgupouan. The demonstrative i is used 
for recapitulation or emphasis, as in the N. Testament ; e. g. ab oixtas.. 
aUTaAL UTIQxoY éguua, Thuc. IV. 69. Ta mecaoga opty... extiva xriade, 
Cyrop. VI. 1. 17. Tos ee mjTOvs . os TAUIOS.. | drélunoay, Isoc. Pan- 
ath. p. 24L “Eyob wév... ovvsta pos Joxstg Aéysvy, Eurip. Phoen. 507. 
See Kiihner, § 858. 


PARENTHESIS. 


§ 194. Nature and. Use. 


(1) Parenthesis means a word or phrase inserted in the midst 
of a sentence, which is thus interrupted or suspended ; after 
which the sentence is resumed and completed. 

Nore 1. All clauses with relatives, added for the sake of explanation, 
etc., might come under this definition, taken in an enlarged sense. But 
these are not here meant; although many editors of the N. Testament, and 
critics, have not unfrequently treated them as parentheses. 


Nore 2. The same might be said of clauses in apposition ; which, how- 
ever, accurate philologists do not now reckon among parentheses. 

(2) Real parenthesis is either, (a) Where the words of one 
individual are recited, and those of another are inserted in the 
midst of them. 

E. g. ‘That ye may know that the Son of man. hath power on earth to 
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forgive sins, (tote Asyer 1 nagadutxe *) EyegSets aooy x. t. 2, Matt. 9: 6; 
“PaBSi, (0 Agyetae EQunvevoutvory, Sidacxule), nov pévacg; John 1: 39. 4: 9. 
9:7. Mark 3: 30. 7:26. 15:42, Matt. 1: 22, 23. Luke 23: 51. John 1: 14. 
6: 23. 11: 2. 19: 23, 31, al. saepe. In respect to time; Luke 9: 28. 


(b) Where the sentence is suspended for the introduction of 
matter not directly necessary to its full enunciation. 


E. g. Rom. 4: 11, sig t0 Aoyio P7jvas .. . Ssxacoovyny, interrupts the course 
of thought; and so, more or less, in Rom. 7: 1. 1 Cor. 7: 11. 2 Cor. 8: 3. 
11: 21, 23. 12:2. Col. 4: 10. Heb. 10: 7, al. saepe, especially in the writ- 
ings of Paul. 


Remark. Of course the limits of parenthesis will often be defined by the sub- 
jective views of the reader as to meaning and connection. Hence the great va- 
riety in regard to the usage of these grammatical signs; so that scarcely any two 
editors or interpreters agree in all cases. It is oftentimes, however, not very 
material, in regard to the sense of the author, whether parenthesis be inserted or 
omitted ; for whether the sign of parenthesis is inserted or omitted, it cannot ma- 
terially vary the sense. Hence the subject cannot be of essential consequence 5 
but still, it is connected with perspicuity of representation. 


ANACOLUTHON. 


§ 195. Nature and frequency. 


(1) By anacoluthon (avaxodv8ov) is meant, a sentence which, 
being interrupted by some inserted circumstance, is resumed not 
with a regularly continued construction, but with one differing 
from that with which it was begun. 


Note 1. In writings full of thought and argument, where the author is 
more intent on his matter than on his manner, anacoluthon most frequently 
occurs. Paul exhibits it most frequently of all the N. Test. writers, in his 
epistles, although it occurs elsewhere. 

E. g. Mark 9: 20, xoi idwr [6 nats] atitor, evdéng to mvetipo dona gasey, 
where the regularly continued construction would be: svPéwe Uno tov 
TYE MOTOS éonayacaeto (passive). Acts 23:30, unvuPelons Jé por éniBovdis 
[175] sig tor avdoa példsy tceo For, which would regularly be, ueddovons 
tora Pau. 

Sometimes the construction begun and intermitted, is entirely dropped, 
and another one commenced de novo; as John 6: 29-94 0 oyhos... ida 

». (Vv. 24) « Ore ov» eidov, after a long parentheses of two verses. Gal. 2: 6, 
ano J& tar Soxovrtwy eivai th... éuol yao ob Soxovrtes ovdér mgocavéSevt0, 
where the first construction required the sentence to be completed with a 
passive verb, but the construction is changed and an active verb is therefore 
employed. Rom. 2: 17—21, where the sentence is begun with st 0& au 
x. t. 2, and then resumed in v. 21, by 6 ovv didcoxwy without the si Ana- 
colutha may be found in Rom. 5:12 seq. 9: 23, 24. 2 Pet. 2: 4 seq. 
1 John 1: 1 seq. Acts 10: 36, al. 


(2) Anacolutha are frequent, when the construction is con- 
tinued by means of a participle, which often appears in a case 
different from that which would naturally be expected. 
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E. g. nagaxalad ipa... avsyousvos... onovdatortes, Eph. 4: 1, 2, both 
participles in the Nom. plural, instead of being (as we should naturally ex- 
pect) in the Acc. as agreeing with tues. Col. 3: 16, évorxsirw év tuly... 
OiSuoxortes xat vouFetotvtes, Participles in the Nom. instead of the Dat. 
plural. So 2 Cor. 9:10,11. Acts 15: 22. Col. 2:2, And so not unfre- 
quently in the classics. By recommencing (as it were) a sentence with the 
Nom. of the Part., the meaning of it is made more emphatic and conspic- 
uous. See § 172, where various anomalies are presented. 


(3) Another species of anacoluthon is when, after the sen- 
tence is begun with a particle, the construction passes over into 
a finite verb, where we should naturally expect the participial 
construction to be continued. 

E. g. Col. 1: 26, 10 psvotijgioy 10 aroxexguupévoy ... vuvt 58 épavegudn, 
instead of yuri b& pavsgwdéy. Eph. 1: 20, éveloas ator... xal éxadicer. 
2 John v. 2. Heb. 8: 10. 


(4) Sometimes the Nom. or Acc. at the head of a sentence, 
has a verb after it which is not congruous with it. 


E. g. taira & Sswosité, élevoovtos jusgas év aig ovx agsPjastar AFog 
éxt 1i3m. Here I should construe thus: ‘In regard to these things which 
ye see, etc. See also 2 Cor. 12: 17. Rom. 8: 3. 


(5) A kind of anacoluthon is it, when “év is employed without 
a corresponding dé. 


In most cases where this is done, there is an ellipsis or aposiopesis as 
to the apodosis in which d& would stand. The lexicons (under pé», dé) 
will give a considerable number of examples, and the requisite explana- 
tions. Méy usually requires a dé either expressed or implied ; but a con- 
siderable number of cases exist, where no Jé is expressed. Like to this 
is the case of yao, which always implies a relation to some preceding 
thought, and a sequency after such thought; but oftentimes the particular 
thought to which yag is consequent, is not expressed, but only implied. 
It should be noted, however, in regard to wéy, that Exacta, xal, té, adda, av- 
TAQ, uévTOL, jy, 8itc, (see Passow on dé), sometimes take the apodotic place 
of dé; and often the apodosis is altogether omitted, in which case the sen- 
tence is a real anacoluthon. Winer, § 64. II. 2. e. 


VARIED CONSTRUCTIONS (Oratio Variata). 
§ 196. Nature, extent, and object. 


(1) By Oratio Variata is meant a departure from a construc- 
tion already exhibited by one member of a sentence, in another 
and corresponding member that might take the same construc- 
tion as the first. 


(2) This happens often, even among the best writers; and in 
general the object of it is, to attain more perspicuity or emphasis 
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by the new construction, than would be effected by retaining the 
one already exhibited. 

E. g. Rom. 12: 1, 2, wagaxald tuas... magactices* xoi py ovoznua- 
tikeoSe... wstapog@~ovads, where the two latter verbs stand in the Imper. 
instead of being put in the Inf. with 2zagactijcas, as they might have been, 
and as they regularly would be. But the varied construction, by adopting 
the Imper., throws more emphasis into the sentence. So Mark 12: 38, 
adv Sslortay évy atolais neginatery, xai conacpors éy taig ayogaic, where 
the same construction would have required aonaf{so Pe: instead of canac- 
povs. Phil. 2: 22, ot, wo nargi réxvoy, ovy éuot sovidevoey cig to evayys- 
dsoy, where sameness of construction would have demanded ége: only, in- 
stead of cuy éuol. So Eph. 5:27. Col 1:6. John 5:44. Eph. 5: 33 
1 Cor. 14: 5. 2 Cor. 6:9. Phil. 1: 23 seq. Rom. 12: 14 seq. Such con- 
structions are frequent in the classics. Winer, p. 450. 

Nore 1. In Rev. 14: 14. 7:9, etdoy xai idov take both Nom. and Acc. 
ar them, i.e. the Nom. in respect to idov, and the Acc. in respect to 
eldoy. 


(2) A species of varied construction is frequent in the N. 
Test., which consists in a change from the direct to the oblique 
method of style (oratio directa et obliqua), in the same sentence. 

E. g. Luke 5: 14, ‘He commanded him pydevi einziy (Inf), adda anel— 
Sov Seitor, x. t. 4, where it is changed to a direct style, and the Imper. of 
direct address is used. Acts 23: 32, ‘ He dismissed the young man, com- 
manding him to tell no one ot: tavra éveqariaas mgo¢ ws, where the last 
clause according to the indirect style of the first part of the sentence, would 
be mg0¢ attoy. See Mark 11: 32. 


(3) Another species of oratio variata, is the translation from 
the singular to the plural, and vice versa. 


E. g. Rom. 12: 16, 20. 1 Cor. 4: 6seq. Gal. 4: 7 6:1. Luke 5: 4 seq. 


Remark. All these kinds of varied construction are found in the 
Greek classics. In this respect the N. Test. has nothing very peculiar ; 
except that the Apocalypse abounds, most of all, in style of this kind. 


POSITION OF WORDS AND SENTENCES. 


§ 197. Nature and design. 


(1) The Greek, by the aid of its various endings of cases, etc., 
may depart from the most easy and natural arrangement of words 
without any special prejudice to perspicuity. The variety, in 
this respect, depends very mauch on the mode of thinking pecu- 
liar to the several writers. 

Note 1. The most natural order is to arrange the adjective near to its noun ; 
the adverb to its verb or adjective; the Gen. to the noun, etc., which governs 
it; prepositions to the nouns which they govern; antithetic words opposite to 


each other, etc. But departure from this, for the sake of emphasis, rhetorical 
effect, euphony, and other reasons, is frequent in all good writers. 
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Note 2. It is natural, that the historical style should adopt the obvious order 
of words most frequently ; and that the animated, argumentative, oratorical, and 
poetical, on the other band, should most frequently depart from it. Paul uses 
more freedom, in this respect, than any of the writers of the N. Testament. 


(2) Position often has speciality of meaning attached to it. 


E. g. The adjective is designed to be emphatic, when it is placed befora 
a noun, and does not stand included between an article and its noun; so 
gofos uéyas, Zoyor &yaFoy, etc., would be the usual order of the Greek, but 
Héyas poBos, ayaFoyv Zoyow would render the adjective emphatic. To this 
remark, however, an exception must be made of such adjectives as a@diog, 
sic, 130g, and some others of the like tenor. But ovto¢ avd gwmos is plainly 
different in the shade of meaning from &yPguwmog ovzos, the first being 
equivalent, or nearly so, to this is a man, the second to this man. 

Note. This whole subject, rich in information as to the characteris- 
tics of respective writers, has, as yet, been but very imperfectly investigated 
and explained. 


TRAJECTION OF WORDS. 
§ 198. Nature and design. 


(1) Adverbs, other particles, and sometimes other words are, 
for the sake of euphony, or other reasons, separated from the 
words to which they are most nearly related. 


E. g. Rom. 5:6, te Xosortos ovtay juav aodevay, where étv belongs to 
ovtwy. 1 Cor. 14:7, duos ta awuye pwryy didoyvta, where ous naturally 
would come before gw»7jy. Gal. 3:15, cums avFoumov xexvgnuevny dto- 
Syxnv ovdelc aFetei, where Gums belongs to ovdeis x. t. 4. See John 12: 1. 
11:18. 21. 8. 

Nore. Trajection of a negative particle is not unfrequent, even in the 
Greek classics. In Acts 7: 48, ovx is separated by several words from xa- 
toixst which it qualifies, so uj in Heb. 11: 3, from yeyorsyas. 


POSITION OF CERTAIN PARTICLES. 


§ 199. Various usages in respect to these. 

(1) 4é, pév, od», yao, ye, (uevovvye), cannot begin a sentence. 
Aé and yee may have the second, third, or even fourth place, ac- 
cording to the nature of the sentence in which they stand. “doa 
(in the classics) cannot begin a clause ; in the N. Test., howev- 
er, it not unfrequently does this. 


E. g. ago in Gal. 2: 17,21. 5:11, al.; and so ¢ ovv, Rom. 5: 18. 7: 
3. Eph. 2: 19, al. Likewise pevotvys in Luke 11: 28. 9: 20. 10: 18, al. 
38 | 
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PARONOMASIA. 


§ 200. Nature and use. 


(1) In general this consists of words being ranged together, of 
similar sound but differing in sense. It is a favourite figure of 
rhetoric in the best writers of the O. Test., e. g. Isaiah, and is not 
unfrequent in the N. Testament. 


E. _&. Auot xat houol, Luke 21: 11; Cuny xat } mvONY, Acts 17: 25; tuadey 
ag wy tnads, Heb. 5:8; ovo, povov. . BoUVETOUS, acurydetovc, Rom. 
1: 29, 31; avevputixois TEVEYLOTLXGL, 1 Cor. Q: 18; avtoi év gavtois Eavtove, 
2 Cor. 10: 12; neiFeoD ou... mecouorn, Gal. 5: 7, 8, which last word seems 
to have been coined for the sake of the paronomasia. 


Note 1. Not unlike to this, but approaching nearer to what we some- 
times call playing upon words, are the examples in various places; e. g. 
0190x001) and vnaxoy in Rom. 5:19; xatatouy and megetour, Phil. 3: 2, 3; 
anogotpevos and earogotpevor, 2 Cor. 4: 8; éoy alousvous and mepregyoto- 
pevous, 2 Thess. 3: 11 ; éxdvcacSas, and énevdicaod a1, 2 Cor. 5:4; yuo- 
OXELS O AVAYLYUCXELC | ‘Acts 8:30. Comp. Gal. 4:17. 1 Cor. 3: 17. 6: 2 
11: 29, 31. 2 Cor. 5: 21. 10: 3. 


Note 2. All these usages abound even in the best Greek classics; see 
Elsner, Diss. I, Paulus et Jesaias inter se comparati, p. 24. (1821. 4). See 
also Winer, p. 431. But let the student beware, how he makes the mere 
Ouolotédsvtoy of the Greek verbs into paronomasia, e. g. such endings as 
are in é&udacdncay, éxgladycay, etc. 


EXPLANATION 


OF TECHNICAL WORDS IN GRAMMAR, RHETORIC, AND EXEGESIS, DESIGNED 
TO AID THE STUDENT IN THE PERUSAL OF COMMENTARIES. 


Aenigma, an obscure allegory; sometimes, a dark saying, a mystery. 

Allegory, lit, where one thing is said and another meant; e. g. God is a 
rock, It includes parable, and _fable. 

Anacoluthon, where one part of a sentence does not accord, in its mode of 
structure, with another; § 195. 

Amadiplosis, where a word at the end of one clause, is repeated at the be- 
ginning of the next; see Ps. 121: 1, 2. 

Anaphora, where the same word is repeated in the beginning of several 
successive clauses ; see Deut. 28: 3—6. 

/lnastrophe, the transfer of a preposition to a place behind (instead of before) 
the noun which it governs, so that the place of the accent on the prep. 
is changed; see p. 26. Note 5. 

/ntanaclasis, when the same word is repeated in a different sense ; e. g. 

_ Let the dead bury their dead. 

Anthropopathy, where what belongs to man is, in the way of similitude, as- 
cribed to God; e. g. when eyes, hands, feet, anger, revenge, etc., are as- 
cribed to God. 

‘ntiphrasis, where the same word has opposite significations ; e. g. F722; 
to bless and to curse. , 

Aphaeresis, the removal of one or more letters at the beginning of a word; 
e. g. 7 for pi or eqn. 

Apocope, the cutting off of one or more letters at the end of a word; e. g. 
nag’ for naga. 

Alposiopesis, the suppression of a part of a sentence; see § 190. 

Apostrophe, (in rhetoric), where the speech is changed as to its direction. 
Called also ngocqayrnats. 

Apposition, the joining of one noun, or its equivalent, to another, for the 
sake of explanation or amplification; e. g. Kigos, o Bactdeve. 

Attraction, the changing of the normal form or case of a pronoun or noun, 
because of the influence of some preceding noun or pronoun upon it; 
e. g. én macy ois 3;x0veuy, (ol¢ instead of a). , 

Asyndeton, i. e. without a conjunction; see § 188. 

Catachresis, lit. an excessive use of a word. It means, to employ it ina 
sense extended beyond, or out of its normal use; e. g. O foolish Gala- . 
tians, who hath bewttched you ? 


Diaeresis, the separation of vowels; e. g. dis, 0-18 
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Ellipsis, see § 189. 

Enallage, the exchange of one tense, mode, number, person, or gender, for 
another. 

Epanalepsis, where the same word is repeated at the beginning and end 
of a sentence: Ecc. 1: 2. 

Epanodos, repetition of the same word in the beginning and middle, or 
middle and end, of a sentence; Ezek. 7: 6, 7. 

Epanorthosis, a correction or limitation of what is said. 

Epenthesis, the insertion ofa letter in the middle of a werd; e. g. stodspos 
for moAeuos. 

Epistrophe, where the same word is repeated at the end of several clauses 
or sentences; 2 Cor. 11: 22. 

Epizeuris, the junction of words repeated ; e. g. deep, deep. 


Fable, an allegory, where impossible actions are ascribed to the agents in- 
troduced, or where the agents are non-entities; e. g. the fable of Jo- 
tham; the fables of Aesop. 


Gnome, a proverbial saying, a short general maxim or sentiment. 


Heteroclites, see § 29. 3. 

Hypallage, the transposition of words in such a way, that what 1 is predica- 
ted of one thing belongs to another; Matt. 8: 3, éxaPagla9n 7 dénga. 
Hyperbaton, when one or more words are placed out of their natural order ; 

e. g. év dAdots dda, for aAdote éy ado. 

Hyperbole, an excessive catechresis, where a word or phrase is used which 
signifies much more, if literally taken, than the writer means; e.g. Thy 
seed shall be ‘as the stars of heaven, and as the sands of the sea shore, for 
multitude. 


Frony, properly dissimulation. It denotes the use of a word in a sense op- 
posite to its natural meaning. 


Meiligma (usidiyue), a softening down of an expression by some apology 
parenthetically inserted, e. g. Heb. 7: 9, we éog stnecy. 

Merismus (usouopos), when die: whole is signified by specifying parts of the 
same; Is. 24: 1, 

Metaphor, v:hen a word bears a tropical sense, which is like to, but still dif- 
ferent from, its literal meaning; e. g. God is our sun. 

Metaplasm, see § 29. 4. 

Metathesis, the transposition of letters from one part of a word to a differ- 
ent one; e. g. xeadéa for xagdia. 

Metonymy, where a part is named instead of the whole, or cause for effect, 
etc. ; and vice versd. 


Oratio variata, a milder species of anacoluthon, where a construction once 
begun is discontinued, and a different one adopted ; e. g. nagaxadw ma- 
_  QuoticaL... xot pn ovoynuatiferde, x. t. a. § 196. 
Oxymoron, (lit. acute folly), is where contrary things are so joined, that 
they are absurd when literally taken, and very significant when fully 
understood ; e. g. he rohbed the. naked of their garments. — 
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Parable, (lit. comparison), is applied to a fictitious narration, where the 
actors are merely symbols significant of realities of another kind. Ina 
limited sense, it means only such fictitious narrations as exhibit things 
possible or probable. 

Paroemia, proverbs, common and sententious sayings. 

Paragoge, the adding of a letter or syllable to the end of a word; e. g. évt 
for éy. 

Paronomasia, see § 200. 

Pleonasm, see § 193. 

- Prolepsis, anticipation of any word, by referring to it as already spoken. 

Prosopopoeta, when personality or its attributes are ascribed to any thing 
which is not a person; e. g. Let the floods clap their hands ! 

Prosphonesis, see Apostrophe. 

Prosthesis, adding a letter at the beginning of a word; © g. opixgos for 
[Lxgos. 


Symploce, (cvmioxn), a repetition of the same word or phrase at the beginning 
and end of several sentences; Ps. 136. 1—3. 

Synaloephe, the union of two syllables in one; either by Crasis, p. 26. nD. 5. 
a, or by Elision, ib. 0. 

Synaeresis, the contraction of vowels. 

Syncope, taking away one or more letters from the middle of a word ; e. g. 
TATOOS for | WETEQOS. 

Synchysis, a Ustegoy meotegor, where the order of words is inverted; 1 Cor. 
9:10. Phil. v. 5. 

Synecdoche, where a whole is taken for a part, and vice versd ;.e. g. Jeru- 
salem, for Judea or the Jews ; all the world, for many individuals. 

Synizesis or Synecphonesis, when the vowels of two words are written out 
in full, but a contraction is made in reading them; e. g. zadxeor 08 ob 
NT0Q, (where —xeo» is read —xouy) . 


Tmesis, when a verb, compounded With a preposition, is written separately 
from the preposition ; e. g. an oy orto, for anédorto ovr. 


Zeugma, see § 192, 
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aynyegxd, 81. 1. 

andar, 56. n. 2 

oidot, 49. n. 2. 3. 

axnxoa, 81. 1. n. 

alade -as, 42. b. 

adder 81. 1. n. 

adda, 285. 5. 

ape, § 113. 

ay, with Fut. Indic. 225. n. 1.—with 
Opt. § 140. —"4y before all the 
modes, § 142.— Alone, 233. Rem. L 
— Position of, ib. Rem. Il. —Re- 
petition of, ib, Remark If, —In 
Praet. Ind. 238. n. 2.— With Opt. 
238. 2.—With Part. 233. f—With 
Ind. rel. 243. 2.—With Subj. ib. 3. 
and n. 2, Combines with parti- 
cles, 244. n. 3.—In hypoth. clauses, 
249, 1. n. 1. 2, and n. 2; also 2 n. 


1. 2.—With Opt. 250, 3.—ib. n. 3. 


— With Imp. Ind. 250. }. and ib. 4. 
—With Subj. 253. 2. 2. 
aves § 111. 
ove, 56. n. 3. 
avti, § 109. 
avsilato, 92. Rem. 
avéwya, —fa, 80. n. 4. 
ansxutactady, 80. n. 4, 
an0, § 109. 
aitos, 197. 4. 
autos, § 42, 
avrou, 198. 5. n. 2, 
ayou, 31 top. 


BeBanxa, 106. 5. 
Bogéas, 42. a. 

Borie, 131. b. 

Bots for Boks, 23. n. 4. 


yao, 288. 2. 
yiyvouc, 181. 2. 


yiuxiov, 63. 4. 
yun, 56. 2.—49. b. 


dé, use of, 285.5. 1seq.—continuative, 


287, C. 
dédunxa, 131. 1, b. 
dédoga, 90. 7. b. 
Osnac, 52. n. 4. 
dua, § 112, 


s—augment, 79, 2. 

éayny, 80. n. 2. 

ixdwxa, 80. n. 2. 

éayv, with Ind, 250. n. 3. 
Euro, § 44. 

éyvev, 127.1. 

Eyvaxay, 90. n, 3. 
édenxovovy, 82. n. 2, 
éJodcotcuy, 91. 8. 
tdgaSoy, 131. 2, 

edcoxa, 120. 11. n. 

Eonxa, 120. 11. n. 

i for gay, 250. n. 3. 
eidaper, 92. Rem. 

ela, 120. 10. n. 1. 

six, O1. n. 2,—§ 28, 
stangpa, 8l.c. ‘ 
éthoya for sthoya, 33. R. 5. 
siué and sips, 27. Rem, I.—128. 2. 
stonxa, 81. c. 

stonxay, 90. n. 3. 

stg (és), § 111.—186. n. 2. 
sic, 195. 1. 

siyooay, 91. 8. 

&x (é), § 109. 

éxolvocay, 91. 8. 

élijdvda, 81. 1. n. 
éunusexa, 81. 1. 

éy § 110,—186. n. 2. 
ételAato, 92. Rem. 


éSexsoats, 92, Rem. 
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ét7A Fete, 92. Rem, 
Zoixa, 80. n. 3. 
EoAra, 80. n. 3. 
Zooyva, 80. n. 3. 

ani, § 113. 

énei, 245. 6. 

éxeouy, 92. Rem. 
tnsooy, 131. 1. 
Exoadoyr, 131. 2.—35. 
éonosxa, 81.1. n. 
gos, 48. 4. n. 1. 

é, see sic. 
érganny, 131. 2. 
svgay, 92, Rem. 
stoapevos, 92. Rem. 
épayaper, 92. Rem. 
épuyocuy, 91. 8. 
tpuyay, 92. Rem. 
tyea, 91. 10. n. 1. 
icgaxay, 90. n. 3. 


Law, Cig etc. irreg. § 76. 4. 


m for s augment, 79. 3. n. 1. 
7nGovay ny, 79. n. 1. 
siyayov, 81. 2. 

nyoouny, 131. 1. 
nOvvauny, 79. n. 1. 

nee, 120. 11. n. 

ido, 131.1. 

jveyxa, 91. 10. n. 1. 
jveyxoy, 81.2. 
nveiver Ds, 80. n. 4. 
qvezouny, 82. n. 2. 
nvaydour, 82. n. 2. 
joagoy, 81. 2. 

qzot, 51. Par.—52. n. 3. 


Ose, 44, n. 3. : 
-$nie for -Ind1, 32. n. 2. 
Synoxw, 131. 2. 

Suyatne, 56. n. 3. 


Enptty 128. 1. 
*Inoois, 56. 1. 


iva, before sub. clause, § 147. 


xata, § 112. 
xataxavyaoat, 106. 5. 
xatexywot, 80. n. 4. 
xateangan, 81 c. 
xatelinocay, 91. 8. 
xavyaoat, 106. 5. 
xetpot, 129.5. 

xeto Far, 129. 5. 
xeluevoc, 129. 5. 
xéxdnua, 131. 1. 6. 
xéxdogea, 90. n. 2. 
xéxunxa, 131. 1. 5. 
xéwpat, 129. 5. 

xdsic, 48. 4. n. 1. 
xoadin for xagdla, 35. 2. 


Aghoine, 90. 7. c. 
Asoc, 46. n. 1. 3. 


pév, 286. n. 1—3. 
pyn—pnds, § 183. 1. 


aj —p7jte, 281. 2.—other substitutes, 
§ 184. 


yous, 45. n. 2.—60. n. 1. 
tuy, § 110. 


6, ode, demonstr. § 41.—199, 2. 

oduvacat, 106. 5. 

odwda, 81. 1. 

oida, 90. 7. c—130. 6. 

oss, 106, 5. 

oivog for Foivos, 23. n. 4. 

ono, before sub. clause, 240. 5.— 
§ 147. 

oom, 48. 4. n. 1. 

dguouza, 81. 1. 

ote, 245. a. 

os, relative, § 40, 

ott, Omitted, 237. n, 1.—%in clauses, 
§ 146.—in quotations, 238. Rem. I. 

ov, in ov py, 241, 4.—277. 2.—279. 5. 
—ov repeated, § 182. —ov—ovds, 
§ 183. 1.—ottse—oits, 281. 2.— 
substitutes for these, 4 184. 

ovdels, § 126. 


xol, nature and use, 284. 2,— Diff. ovtos, 199. 2. 
meanings, 284. n. 1.—3.—Adverb | ota, 30. 6. 1, 
285, 3.—Often omitted, 285. n, 3,| ovtos, § 159, 
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Greex Inpex. 


Dwet, 106. 5. 


maga, § 113. 

mageser, 106. 5. 
nagehaBooay, 91. 8. 
sagehDute, 92. Rem, 
memodevatat, 107. 2. 
neneidatos, 107. 2. 
mérougea, 90. n. 2. 

- weot, § 113. 

ninto, 131. 1. e.g. 
nhous, 45. n. 1. 
modtc, 53. n. 1, 
moavs, 61. 1. 

gots and sorts, 27. Rem. IL 
mous, 48. 4. n. 1. 
motv, 245. c. 

oly 3, ib. 

00, § 109. 


Godoy for Foddoy, 23. n. 4. 


o, aspirate, 23. n. 5.—When it falls 
away, ib.— Final ¢ inserted or 
omitted, 30. 1.—Form when final 
in the middle of words, 31. 2. 

aélag, 52. n. 4, 

ozvéoFa, pass. 83, 2. n. 

airy, § 110. 


té, nature and use, 283. 4. 
tédecxa, 120. 10. n. 1. 
téSynxa for téFavxa, 131, IT. 2. 
tstayatot; 107. 2. 

tétsuoy, 131. 1. 

tétunxa, 131. 1. 6. 

tetolpatat, 107, 2. 

tétgoga, 90. n. 2. 

tis, tt, § 125. 

to and tis, § 43. 1. 3. 
tovgyoy for tO épyoy, 26. n. 5. 
tovro, peculiar use, 199. 4. 


vying, 60. n. 2.—52. n. 2 
unégo, § 112. 
ind, § 113. 


gyul, 129. TIT. 


zaors, 48. 4. n. 
yelidoy, 56, n. 2, 

zony for éveny, 79. n. 2. 
zovoois, 45. n. 1. 


wg (to), § 111.— Before sub. clause, 
237. 1.—§ 147. —240. 5.—§ 159. 
—In parenthesis, 253. 4.—With 
Part., 265. 3. 

wore, 159. 1. 159. — With Inf, § 159. 3. 

_ —With Infin. of design, 257. n. 1. 


INDEX OF SUBJECTS. 


[The numbers employed are used in the following manner; viz., when § 
stands before any number, the Section designated is meant; in other cases, the 
first number denotes the page, and the accompanying subsequent number a sub- 
division (not a section) on that page. Before the designation of Votes a small n. 
is placed. In some few cases, there is more than one subdivision on a page, 
which will correspond to the numbering; but a single glance of the eye will en- 


able any one to decide which is meant. ] 


Accents, nature and design, 24.--kinds, 
24, 3.—Names of words in respect 
to accents, 24. 3.—Use of the grave, 
25. n, 1.—Of circumflex, 25. n. 2. 
—Place of accents, 25. 4,5.—Quan- 
tity disregarded in placing them, 
26. n. 2.—Circumflex on ultimate, 
26. n. 3.— Varied by change of 
words, 26. n. 4 seq. n. 5.—Impor- 
tance of, 27.Rem. I.-When written 
in N. Test., 27. Rem. IIL--Various 
usage, 27. Rem. IV. — Accentua- 
tion of composite words, 142.—Of 
Dec. L, 44. n. 3.—Of Dec. I. 45. 
n. 1. 46. n. 3.—Of Dec. ID, 49. 
n, 4,— Of Dec. Il. contracts, 54, 
n, 5.— Of syncopates, 56. n. 3. — 
Of adjectives, 59. b. 60. n. 1—Of 
Pronouns, 65, n. 1—Of tis, § 43. 
n. 1.—Of Verbs, § 77.—Of Parti- 
ciples, 117. 7.—Verbs in pu, § 79. 
4.6.—Of siui, 129. 3.—Of gnyl, 
129. 4.—Of Prepositions, 134. 2. n. 
—Of compos. words, 142. 

Accusative case, after Verbs, § 103.— 
what it marks, 172. 1.—Space re- 
lations of, 173, A.— Causal rela- 
tions of, 173. B—As designating 
resulls,173.5.—also object wrought 
upon or affected, 174, 6. — After 
verbs of motion,175.7,—designates 
time passed through or how long, 
175, 8.—also measure and weight, 
175. 9.—Acc. of special limitation, 


—They express objects affected 
indirectly, 176, 2.—Acc. with the 
pass. voice, § 105.-— Used as an 
adverb, § 84. d. 3.—Acc. absolute, 
189. 4..-Exchanged for other ca- 
ses before the Inf. 258. n. 1. 


Adjectives, terminations and flections, 


§ 30. — Par. of three endings, 58. 
—Contracts with three, ib. — Ac- 
centuation, 59. n. 1. 6. — Peculiar 
accent in contract forms, 59. n, 4. 
— With two tndings, § 32. Par. 60. 
—With one ending, § 33.—Anom- 
alous, § 34.—Compared with Par- 
ticiples, 61.—Degrees of compari- 
son, 62,— Anomalies in compari- 
son, 63. Declension of compara- 
tives, 64.—-Concord, 191. 1 seq.— 
Repetition,191. 3.— Adj. for nouns, 
192. 5.—Place supplied by Gen. 
case, 192. 6 seq.—Fem. for neuter, 
193, 8.—Periphrases for adj. 193. 9. 
—Used adverbially,193.10.--Comp. 
and Superl., § 118. 


Aldverbs, numeral, 65. 5. — Nature, 


classes, use,]32,—F ormation, ib. 3. 
—Cases of adverbs, 132. c.—Com- 
parison of, 133. 4.—Syntax, § 180. 
—-Converted into adjectives, 276. 2. 
—Of place, ib. 3.—Of mode, ib. 4. 


Alphabet, 19. Sound of the letters, 20. 


— Time of introduction,20.-Comp. 
with the Hebrew, 21.— Ancient 
letters dropped, 21. 


175. 10.—TZ'wo Accusatives, § 104. | Anacoluthon, § 195. 
39 
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Anastrophe, 26. n. 5. ¢. 134. 2. n. 

Amomalies in declension, § 29. As to 
case-ending, 1.-As to ground form, 

b. 2.—Defect ve, 57.5 

Ao"ist, nature and use, 72. 6—Sel- 
dom two forms of the same verb, 
75. 10.—Syntax, 220. 5. 

Aorist I., formation, 91. 10.—94. 7.— 
95. 3.—Syntax of, 220. 5.—In de- 
rived modes, 222. 6. 

Aorist I, used in but few verbs, 74. 
7.—Not used in pass., when found 
elsewhere, 74. 9.—Formation, 91. 
11.—94. 8.—95. 4.—96. 4,.—Marks 
same time as Aor. I. 222, 6. 

Apodosis omits ay. 232. Note.—With 
Perf. and Pluperf., marks past time, 
232. Note—In hypothetical senten- 
ces, 248. 5.—Relation to protasis, 
§ 157.—Omitted in hypoth. claus- 
es, 251. n. 4. 

Apposition of nouns, § 116.—Extent, 
190. 2—For substance made by 
Gen., 190. 3.—Case of it changed 
by attraction, 190. 4. 

Aposiopesis, § 190. 

Apostrophe, when employed, 29. 3.— 
Object, 30. n. 3. d 

Article, forms of, 42.—Nature and uses, 
§ 89.—Before leading nouns, 144. 
2.—Omission before same, ib. b.— 
Omission before abstract nouns, 
145. n. 5.—before- material sub- 
stances, 145. n. 6.—before a word 
indef. but limited by adjuncts, 145. 
3.— Before well-known objects, 
146. 4. a. — objects mentioned, ib. 
b.—Before subject and predicate, 
147. 5.—Before nouns in apposi- 
tion, 147. 6.—Omitted after verbs 
to be, to call, 148. 7.—Usage before 
nouns of diff. gender, 148. 8.—Of 
the same case and gender, 148. 9. 
—General view of it, 149. Gen. 
Rem. — With adjectives, § 90.— 
Omitted before adj. predicates, 149. 
2.—With adjectives when used as 
nouns, 150. 3.—Same with parti- 
ciples, § 91.—Before Part. used as 
verbs, 151. 2—Before Part. quali- 


- 
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fying nouns, 152. b.—Before ad- 
junct clauses to nouns, § 92.—Be- 
fore Gen. adjunct, 153. 2.—Special 
usages before pronominal words, 
§ 93.— Before adverbs, 155. 6. — 
Before the Inf. mode, 155, 7. —Be- 
fore words quoted, 155. 8.—Arti- 
cle as pronoun, § 94. 

Asyndic construction, § 188. 

Asyndeton, § 188. 

Atitc Future, 89. 5. 

Attraction, changes the case of nouns 
in apposition, 190. 4.—Of rel. pro- 
nouns, 201. 2.—Of nouns also, 201. 
3.—Of the subject of Infin. 259. 
Remark. 

Augment, 79.--Sylabic, 79. 3.—When 
omitted, ib. n. 2.—Temporal, 79. 
4,—-Par. of vowel-changes made 
by it, ib,—Anomalous cases, ib. n. 
1.— Variable usage, 80. n. 2.— 
Temporal augment excluded, 80. b. 
— General principle of all aug- 
ments, 80. Gen. Rem.—In com- 
pound verbs, § 57. 


Breathings, smooth and rough, 23.— 
When employed and how written, 
23.—Ancient ones now dropped, 
23. n. 4. 5. 

Breviloquence, 291. 


Cardinals, 195. 1 seq. 

Cases, number of, 40. 3.—Nature, 
meaning and object, § 96. 1 seq.— 
Absolute, § 115.—Abs. in Partici- 
ples, § 171.—Gen. ib. 2.—Dat. ib. 
3.—Acc. ib. 4.—Nom. ib. 5.— 

Circumflex accent, 24. 3.—How form- 
ed, 25. n. 2. 

Cuations of others’ language, § 177.— 
Direct and indirect, ib. 1—3.— 
Modes, ib. 3—5. 

Comparative degree, § 118.—Express- 
ed by positive, 193. 2.—Followed 
by xege and wtnég, 193. 3.—Ob- 
ject with which compared impli- 
ed, 194. 4. 

Comparison, of adjectives, § 36—Of 
Adverbs, 133. 4. 
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Composite Words, formation in vari- 
ous ways, § 87.—Loose and close 
composition, 140. 1 seq.—Accen- 
tuation of them, 142. 

Concord, of adjuncts with nouns not 
always observed, 157. n. 2.—Of 
verb and subject, § 128.—Anoma- 
lies, 205. 2. 

Conditionality, marked by &», § 142:— 

Conjunctions, nature and use, § 185. 
—Kinds, 283. 

Consonants, number and classifica- 
tion, 21.—Changes by euphony, 
§ 10.—To avoid concurrence of 
too many, 34. R.17.—Doubling and 
transposition, § 11. 

Constructio pregnans, of sig and éy, 
186. n. 2. 

Constructio ad sensum, 205. 2. b.— 

Contract nouns, of Dec. III. § 25.— 
First form, 51. 1.—Parad. ib.—Pe- 
culiar modes of contraction, 52. n. 
2. and n. 4.—Fem. nouns bere an- 
omalous, 52. n. 3.—Sécond form, § 
26.—Endings and parad. 52. 1 seq. 
—Various ways of contraction, 53. 
n. 1 seq. Peculiar accentuation, 54. 
n. 5.— Third form, endings, parad. | 
§ 27.—Peculiarities of some nouns | 
here, 54. n. 1. seq.— Syncopated 
nouns of Dec. III. § 28.—Peculiar- 


manner, 182. !4.-Measure, price, 
worth, 182. 15.—Of material, 182. 
16.—Other constructions instead 
of Dat. 182. a.—Dat. preceded by 
Acc. with same verb, 182. b.— Dat. 
after adj., adverbs and nouns, § 
107.—Abs olute, 189. 3. 
Declensions, what, 40. 1.—number of, 
ib. How distinguished, 40. 4.— 
General principles of, § 19.— 
Originally but one, 40. 2, and 41. 
n, 1.—Dec. L 42—endings, 42. 1. 
—principles of, 42. 2.—Contracts 
of, 43. e. Paradigms, 43.—Re- 
marks, ib.—Accentuation of, 44. 
n. 3. —Dec. II. 44.—-Endings and 
forms, 44.—Original forms, ib. n. 
1, 2.—Oxytone neuters, 45. n. 4.— 
Contracts of Dec. If. 45.—Anom- 
alies of same, ib. n. 1.— Attic 
forms of, 45 seq.—Anomalous ac- 
centuation of these, 46. n. 1—4,— 
Dec. Ill. characteristics, § 24.— 
Formation of Nom. 47, 2 seq.—of 
the other cases, 48. 4 seq.—Ac- 
centuation, 49. n. 4,—Paradigms, 
50. Declining with a vowel not 
contractible, 50. n. 1.—Anomalous 
forms, 51. n. 2. 
Demonstratives, article as such, § 41. 
1.—Pronoun, ib. 2, 3. 


ities of some nouns § 29.—Contract | Deponent verbs, § 61. 


adjectives, 59. n. 4. 
Coronis, nature, and use, 30, 4. 
Correlatives, § 47. 
Crasis, 26. n. 5. a.—30, n. 3. 


Derivate words, § 86 —Original roots, 


ib. 1 seq. — Derivate verbs, 135. 4 
seq.—Derivate nouns, 136. 6 seq. 
—Different classes of them, 137. c. 
—Derivate adjectives, 138. 7 seq. 


Dative, ending of sing. 41. 2.—After | Dialects, forras of in verbs, 106. 7. 


verbs, § 106.—Object and use, 177. 

1.—Distinction between Gen. and 
Dat. 177. n. 2.—Dat. of locality, 
178. A.—Of time, 178. 4.—Of cir- | 
cumstances, 178. 5.-The Dat. prop- 

er of direction, 178. B.—Causal 179, 
8.—Verbs placed before it, 179, a. 
seq.—Of possession, 180. 9.—In | 
respect or regard to, 180. 10. —In- | 
strumental, 181. C.—Of ground or 
reason, 181. 12.—Of means or in- 


strument, 181. 13.—Of way. and | 


121. 7. 
 Drastole, Hypodiastole, 29. 2. 
Digamma, name and office, 23. n .4.— 
When it falls away, 23. n. 4. 
Diphthongs, proper and improper, 22. 
—Pronunciation, 22,.—Manner of 
writing them, 22. 
aman clauses, § 186. 


' Elision, 26. n. 5. 6. 
Ellipsis, of subject, 204, 3.—Of pred- 
icate, 204. 4.—Of copula, 204. 5. 
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— Nature of, § 189.— Of copula, 
ib. 2.—Of subject, ib. 3.—Of pred- 
icate, ib. 4. , 

Enclitics, when accented, 24, 2.— 
Pronouns enclitic, 65. n. 1, also 67. 
n. 1.—siué enclitic, 129. 3.—Also 


pnt, 129. 4. 


Future, nature and use, 73. 7.—Ex- 
cluded from Subj. and Imper. 73. 
3.—Fut. midd. for Fut. active, 84. 
5. n.— Attic, 89. 5. — Fut. Indic. 
used to indicate certainty, 225. 2. 
—Used for the Imper., 229. 4.— 
Fut. Indic. with ay, 231. a. 

Future I, formation, 89. 4.—92. 2.— 
95. 2.—Future Attic, 89. 5.—Syn- 
tax, 222. 7. 

Future IL, when not used in act. or 
midd. voice, 74. 5.-—Formation, 92. 
12.—92. 2.—96. 2.—Like Fut. L as 
to meaning, 223, N. B. 


Gender, kinds and modes of desig- 
nating it, § 16.— Neuter gender 
applied to persons, 158. 3. — Fem. 
for neuter, J93. 8.—Neuter adver- 
bially, 193. 10. 

Genitive, ending of the plural, 41. 1. 
—Original form, 41. g. — Nature 
and uses, § 98.—Opposite to the 
Acc. in meaning, 162. 2.-— Gen. 
after other nouns, with varieties of ; 
meaning, § 99.—attributive in such 
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After participials, 172. 4.— After 
adverbs, § 102.—Absolute, § 115.3. 


Hebrasm, as to pronouns, § 126.—As 
to Part. § 173. 

Heteroclites, 56. 3. 

Hypothetical sentences, 247. 4 seq. 
Peculiarities of, § 158. 


Imperfect, nature and use, 71. 4.—On- 
ly in the Indic., 73. 2.—Forma- 
tion, 91.8.—94.5.—Conveys acon- 
ditional and negative sense, 225. 3. 
—Syntax of, 217. 2. 

Imperative, nature of, 229.1.-of permis- 
sion, 229. 2.—When = Fut. 229. 
3.—Place supplied by Fut. 229. 4. 
Diff. use of Pres. and Aor., 230. 5. 
Peculiar sense of Imper. Perf. 230. 
n. 3.—Syntax, § 141.—With py, 
230. 6. 

Impersonal verbs, § 174. 

Indeclinable nouns, 57. 6. 

Indicative 70. 2.—Independent, §138. 
—With ay, 231. a.b.—In subord. 
clauses, with and without a», 
237. 1, seq.—With jj, 241. 2.— 
In relative clauses, with and with- 
out ay, 243. 1. 2,—Adverb. clauses, 
245, 2. ~—§ 156. 2. n.—In hypoth. 
clauses, 249. 1.2.-Ind. Imp. with ay, 
200. 6. In clauses of way and man- 
ner, § 159, 2,—Of comparison, 253. 
2. 1.—In oratio obliqua, 274. 4. 


instances, 164. Gen. Rem.—Geni- | Infinitive, nature, 70. 6. § 161.—Old 


tive after Verbs, § 100.—nature and 
meaning of, 164. 2.—compared to 
the English idiom, 165. 3. — Gen. 
of space, 165, L—of time, 166. IL 
—Gen. of causal relation, 166. IIL 
— of origin, 166. 9.— of posses- 
sion, 166. b.—of that which com- 
prises, or Gen. partitive, 167. 10. 
—of material, 168. 11.—of ground 
or reason, 168. 12.—of mutual re- 
lation, 169. 12.—After verbs which 
may also govern other cases, 170. 
Gen. Rem. | seq.— After parti- 
tives, adjectives, participles, 171. 
—After compar. degree, 171. 3.— 


forms, 77. 2.—Inf. verbs in pt, 
119. 8.—With ay, 233. e—With 
we, § 159. 4. —Distinguished from 
Part., 254, n. 1.— Without the 
Article, § 162.—Subject of asen- 
tence, 255. 2.— Object of same, 
200. 3.—Place supplied by other 
modes with particles, 255. n. 2.— 
What verbs it follows, 256. 5. 1 seq. 
—Inf. complement, 256. 4.—Inf. 
explanatory, 256.5. 260.3. — Of 
design, with wots, 257. n, 1.— 
With the article, 257. Rem. § 165. 
—Inf. for Imper., } 163.—With 
cases after it, § 164.—With the 
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same subject as the principal verb, 
258. 1.— With a diff. subject, 258. 
2.—Subject and object of a sen- 
tence, § 165.—Inf. with tot be- 
fore it, 260. 3.—Inf. with 1a, 261. 
4.—With prep. requires the Arti- 
cle, 261. 4. Gen. Rem.—-Tenses of, 
§166.  - 

Interjections, 134. 

Interpunction, origin, object, etc., 28. 
1 seq. 

Interrogative, sentences, § 175.—Di- 
rect, 271.—Indirect, 272.-Answers 
to interrog. § 176.—To interrog. 
with ov, and pm, 279. 5. 


Koppa, 21. n. 4. 


Lahials 21, 2. 

Letters, Sound of, 20.—division, 21.— 
Double letters, 21. 1.— Original 
number, 20. n.2.—compared with 
Hebrew, 21. n. 3. 

Languals, 21. 2. 

Liquids, 21, 2. b—Verbs with § 66. 

Liquid Verbs, how augmented, 87. d. 
Formation of tenses, 96.—Synop- 
sis of various kinds, 110.—Synop. 
of Perf. pass., 111. 


Metaplasm, 57. 4. 

Metathesis, in verbs, 151. 2. 

Middle Voice, used intransitively, 212. 
Rem. IIL—figuratively, 212. Rem. 
IV.—Peculiar tenses of, § 132.— 
Meaning of, § 131. 

Modes, kinds, 70.—distinctions and 
general principles, § 137.—In in- 
dependent sentences, 225.—Modes 
of dependent sentences, § 145.— 
Exceptions, 236. 3.—In relative 
clauses, § 151.—In hypothetical 
sentences, 248. 6 seq. 

Mode-Vowel, 76. n. 3. 2.—Parad. of 
same with explanations, 77. 

Mutes, classification, 22, also 31.— 
Changes when they come together, 
31 seq.—Before a rough breath- 
ing, 33. R. 5.—Changes before 
o, 33. R. 6.—Before pw, 33. R. 7 


seq.—Peculiar changes in the 
third class of, 33, R. 10.—Chan- 
ges before », 34. R. 11 seq. 


Negative clauses, repeated, § 183.— 
Destroy the force of each other, 
282. 4. 

Nominative case, the subject of a sen- 
tence, 160. 1.—Used absolutely, 
160. 2.—for the Voc. ib. 3.—Af- 
ter a copula, ib. 4. and n. 1.—Ir- 
regular use of it in apposition, 161. 
5.—Absolute, § 115. 

Nouns, number and gender, §95.— 
Plural with the sense of the sing., 
156. 2.—Plural with generic sense, 
157. c—Attracted by the case of 
a relative, 201.3. Formations, 136. 
II. seq. 

Number in Greek, § 17.—In verbs § 
58.—Plural as sing. 206. c. d. § 95. 
2.—Variations of, 207. 5. a. 

aia Paradigm, 64.—Use of, § 
119. 


Optative, nature, 70. 4. 224. 2 seq.— 
Opt. of verbs in—, 119. 7.—Pe- 
culiar forms in Contracts, § 76. 1. 
—Distinguished from Subj., 224. 
3.——Peculiar in verbs in ps, 120. 
4,— Independent, 228.— Opt. of 
wish, desire, 228, 3—-Of moderate 
command, 228. n. 3.—With a», 
228. 4.--In moderate commands, 
229. 5. -— With mais av, £29, 6.— 
With ay, 233. d.—In subord. 
clause, 239. 3.— After primary 
tenses, 239. b.—With ay in such 
clauses, 240. 4.—With 7, 241. 3. 
—In relative clauses, § 152.—In 
adverb. clauses, 246. 4.—§156. n. 
—Clauses of way and manner, 
§ 159. 3.—Comparison, § 160. 2. 3. 
—In oratio obliqua, 273. 3. 

Oratio. Variata § 196. 

Ordinals, 64.-Used adverbially, 195.3 


Palatals, 21. 2. 
Paragogic, Nun 30. 5.—Parag. of 
pronouns, § 48. 
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Parenthesis, independent, 253. 4. — | Pleonasm, § 193. 


§ 194. 
Paronomasia, § 200. 
Particles, nature and kinds, § 178. 
Participles, compared with Adjec- 


Pluperfect, nature and use, 72. 6.— 
Only in the Indic., 73. 2.—Forma- 
tion, 91. 9—94. 6—95. 2.—Syntax, 
219. 4. 


tives, 61.—Root-ending, 78 after; Position of words and sentences, 


Par.—Of Verbs in wi, 120. 9.— 
Participial adverbs, 132. b.—Part. 
with ay, 233. f—Nature and con- 

' struction, § 167. — Distinguished 
from adjectives, ib. n. 1. 2,.—Con- 
cord, 262. 2.—Concord with sub- 
ject, 262. 3. a.—With object, ib. 
b.—Excluded by some verbs, 262. 
4.—Distinguished from Inf., 262. 
n. 1.—From a finite verb, 263. 1. 
— Objects answered by the Part. 
§ 168.— Sometimes it expresses 
subordinate action, ib. n. 2.—De- 
signates adverbial relations, § 169. 
— Of time, ib. 3.--Causal and con- 
ditional, ib. 4.—Of way and man- 
ner, 265. 5.—Special uses of, § 
170.—Part. with os, 265. 3— 
With verbs of existence, 265. 4,— 
Part. absolute, § 171.—In all the 
oblique cases, ib. 2—5.—Anoma- 
lies of Part. § 172.—With Gen. 
absolute instead of other cases, 
268. 2. a.—c.—With Acc. instead 
of other cases, 268. 3.—With Nom. 
instead of other cases, 267. 1.— 
Use of tenses in Part., § 173. 

Passive Voice, use of, § 133.—With 
Acc. after it, 259. 3. 

Paulo-post Future, nature and use, 
73. 8.—In the pass. only, 74. 6. 
—Syntax, 223. 8. 

Perfect, nature and use, 71, 5.—Not 
usual out of Indic., 74. 4.—Parad. 
of Perf. passive, 105.—Perf. pass. 
of pure verbs, with a, 111. 5. 

Perf. I. Formation, 90. 6, 93. 3. 95.1. 
97. 6.—Syntax, 219. 3. no 

Perf. IL, used in but few verbs, 74. 8. 
—Formation, 90. 7. 97. 7.—Syn- 
tax, 219. 3. 

Person, endings in Verbs, 78.—Num- 
ber of, § 58. Variation of, 207. 6 
seq.—Conforms to antecedent,§ 150. 


§ 197.—Of particles, § 199. 

Predicate; must be a verb, or its equiv- 
alent, 204. 4.—Ellipsis of, 204. 5. 
— Gender of, 206. b. 

Prepositions, § 85. § 179.—Primitive, 
134.—Classification,134.3.—Cases 
governed by them, § 108.—Origin 
in space relations, § 96. 7. § 108. 1. 
—Retain the same meaning every 
where, 184, 2.—Mark dimension 
relations, 184. 3.—Also time and 
causality, 184. 4.—Before Gen. or 
Dat. or Acc. only, 185. — Before 
Gen. and Acc., § 112. — Before 
Gen., Dut., and Acc., 186.—Prep. 
tig and éy with constructio preg- 
nans, 186, n. 2. — Repetition of, 
187. n. 4.——Adverbial use, 187. n. 5. 
—Compounded with verbs, § 114. 
—Syntax, § 179. 

Present tense, nature and use, 71. 3. 
—Formation, 88. 3—92. 1—95. 1. 
Syntax, 216. 1. 

Prochitics, 26. n. 5. d, and § 7. 2. note. 

Pronouns, personal, 65.—Relative ,66. 

. Demonstr.66.—Defin. 67. — Indef. 
and Interrog., 67. — Reflex., 68. — 
Recipro., 68.— Correllative, 69. — 
Paragogic, 69. — Laws of gender 
and number, § 120.—Use of per- 
sonal pron., § 121. — Possessive, 
§ 122.—Dat. case for possessives, 
198. 3.— Demonstrative, § 123. — 
Often omitted, 199. 3. 243. 3. — 
Relative, § 124. 242. Rem. I, — 
Differ often in gender and number 
from antecedent, 200. 1. a seq. — 
Interrog. § 125.—Indef. 202. 3. 

Protasis, often ‘omitted in sentences 
with Imperfect tense, 226. n. 3.— 
Omitted before apodosis with a», 
231. n. 2.—Of hypoth. sentences, 
247. 4.—Relat. to apodosis, § 157.— 
Omitt. in hypoth. clauses, 251. n.3. 
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Reduplication, what and when, 80. 1. 
— Exceptions, ib. 2.—é& in the 
room of it, 81. c.— Attic Redup. 
§ 56.—Common in Aor. I., 81. 2. 

Relative Sentences, § 149. 

Roots of Verbs, simple and augment- 
ed, § 62.—Pure and impure, 86. 2, 
3.—Augmented in diff. ways by 
consonants, 86. 4 seq.— By vowels, 
87. 5.—Par. of same, 88. 


Samm, 21. n. 4. 
Semi-vowels, 21. 2. b.—No other con- 
sonant can end a word, 22. n. 2. 
Sentences, simple, § 127.—Composite, 
§ 143.—Principal and subordinate 
234. 3 seq. — Essential parts of, 
235. 6.— Classes of subordinate 
sentences, § 144.—Relative, § 149. 
—Adverbial, § 153.—Of place, § 
154 —Of time, § 155.—Hypothet- 
ical, 247. 4.—.Adverbial, way and 
manner, § 159. 

Stigma, 21. n. 4. : 

Subject of a sentence, § 127. 2.—Dis- 
agrees with the predicate, 206. 3. 
— Copula verb may conform to 
subj. or predicate, 207. 4.—Anom- 
alies of various kinds, 207. a seq. 
— Several subjects to the same 
verb, 207. 6 seq. 

Subjunctive, nature, 70. 3. 224. 3. — 
Peculiar form of in verbs in ~ps, 
119. 6.—Distinguished from Opt. 


224. 3.—Independent, when, 227.. 


—Hortatory, 227, 2.— Deliberative, 
227, 3.— With ay, 232. c.— With 
ay joined to other particles, ib. — 
Aor. Subj. marks the future, 232. 
ec and n. 1.—In sub. clauses, 239. 
3.—Subj. after historic tenses, 239. 
a.—With ey in sub. clauses, 240. 
4.—With pj, 241. 3.—In relative 
clauses, 243. 3.—In adver. clauses, 
246. 3.— In hypothetical clauses, 
249, 2.—In comparison, § 160. 2. 
—In oratio obliqua, 274. 5. 

Subordinate clauses, § 187. 

Subscript Iota, 30. 6. 

Superlative degree, 194. 6 seq.—How 
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made by the positive,194. 7.—Heb. 
superlative, 195. 8. 

Syllabication, § 14. 

Syncope, in verbs, 131. 

Synizesis, 30. n. 3. 


Trajection of words, § 198. 

Tenses, nature, 71. 1. and § 135. — 
Division, 71. 2, — Limited use of, 
73. 1 seq. — Classification, 75. 1. 
— Par. of endings, 76. — Leading 
characteristics of forms, 76. n. 1. 
—Tense-endings, 76. n. 3.-Tense- 
character, ib.1.—Personal endings 
in the tenses, 77. 3.—Par. of same, 
78.—F ormation of, § 63.—Forma- 
tion of, like to verbs in me, § 80.— 
Relations of, to time, §135.—Rela- 
tive and absolute, 214. 3 seq.— 
Primary, 216. 6.—Distinctive Use, 
§ 136.—Pres. ib.—Imperf. 217. 2. 
—Perfect, 219. 3.—Pluperf. 219.4. 
— Aorist, 220. 5.—Aor. exchanged 
with various tenses, 220, 1, 2, seq. 
— Aor. for action often repeated, 
221. c.— for Future, 221. d. —in 
derived Modes, 222. 6, — Future, 
222. 7.—Paulo-post Fut. 223. 8.— 
Tropical use of the tenses, 223. 
Gen. Rem. — Peculiar use of his- 
toric tenses, 240, 6.—Tenses with 
Inf. § 166.—With the Part. § 173. 

Varied Construction, § 196. 

Verbal adjectives, forms and power, 
§ 82. 


Verbs, Nature and Kinds, 69.—Pure 
and impure, § 67. Mute Verbs, 98. 
3.—Synopsis, 99.—Paradigm, 100. 
—Illustration of forms, etc., in 
mute Verbs, 105 seq.—Synoptical 
Par. of various Verba muta, 107 seq. 
—Accentuation, 116.—Exceptions 
to its general rules, 116. 4. seq.— 
Accent. of Compound Verbs, 117. 
6.—Anomalous verbs in the N., 
Test., 130. 7,.— Verbs with several 
subjects, 207. 6 seq.— Distinctions 
in kinds of, § 129.—Have their 
basis in space relations, 208, 2.— 
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Transitive and intrans., 208. 4 seq. 
—Causative and permissive, 212. 
note. Reflexive, 212. Rem. I. 

Verbs compound, with preposition, § 
114.—Repeat the prep. after them, 
188. 3.—Verb does not always ac- 
cord in regimen with its prep., 188. 
2.—Trans. and Intrans. § 129. 3. 

Verbs Contract, what class contract, 
§ 73.—Contractions, how made 
112, 3.—Technical rules for them, 
112. n. 1 seq.— Synopsis, § 113.— 
Paradigms, 114. seq—Notes on 
them, 116. 

Verbs Liquid, § 66. 

Verbs deponent §134. 

Verbs in -wt, Distinctive traits, 117. 
1 seq.—-Limited number of tenses, 
117, 1. c—Classes, 118. 2,—First 
class, from contract-roots, 118. 3. 
—Second, with »vv or yv inserted, 
118, 4.—Prolongation of root-vow- 
el, 118. 5.—Subj. mode peculiar, 
119. 6.—Formation of pass. and 
midd. voices, 120. 10.— What 
tenses are regular, 120. 11.— 
Notes and explanations, etc., of 


—Anomalous forms in -pu,§ 81. 
—Other peculiar ones, 129, IIL. 
Verbs Pure, peculiarities, 111.—For- 

mation of, derived tenses, 111. 2. 
—Exceptions to general rule, 111. 
3.—Peculiar Perfect pass. 112, 4. 

—Synopsis, 113. 

Vocative, general. form, 41. 3.—Of 
Dec. III. 49. n. 2.—Of Part., like 
the Nom. 61. 3.—With or with- 
out w 161. 6. 

Voices, 82. 1.—Act., ib. 2.—Pass., 83. 
3.—Midd., ib. 4.— In what cases 
they adopt the same forms, § 60.— 
Tenses of one voice with the 
meaning of another, 84, 3—5.— 
Distinctions of diff. voices, § 130. 
Middle voice, § 131. Passive, § 
133. 

Vowels, number, 21. — Quality and 
kinds, 22,—Exchanges of, § 12.— 
Changes of quantity, 35. 2.—Eli- 
sion, 36. 2, and § 8. 3, 4. —— Con- 
traction proper, 36. L—Improper, 
36. II. Rules for the same, 36. IL. 
1 seq. 


peculiar forms, § 79.—Par. 122+! Zeugma, § 192. 
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